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“Reapy money,” wrote Lord 
Byron, “is Aladdin’s lamp.” It 
was so certainly in his day, The 
noble poet could hardly have re- 
ceived the idea of a time when the 
offered guinea, or crown, or shilling, 
or groat, would not be competed for 
by many ; when the promised guer- 
don, instead of being the prize of 
the foremost, would be turned over, 
weighed, and gauged in cold blood, 
and finally rejected unanimously as 
insufficient remuneration for the 
service required. It follows that 
things have altered greatly since 
the reigns of the Georges ; for ready 
money, if there be any limit to it, 
will call up nowadays but a ve 
impotent genius, who will be fain 
to confess that against combination 
and agitation his spiriting has little 
power. It is the recipient rather 
than the giver of wages who excites 
the competition. The cry is, “ Who 
will have me and all my associates 
on our own terms? Employers, 
don’t all speak at once.” Somehow 
or other this money and labour 
question finds its way into all man- 
ner of places which seem to have 
no connection with it. A strange 
feeling, not altogether desirable dur- 
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ing a religious service, is aroused 
when in a lesson or Gospel read 
in church one hears how labourers 
standing idle in the market-place 
were ordered into a vineyard, with 
the assurance that whatever was 
right they should receive. It is 
‘impossible to help thinking of the 


myriads now standing idle, and of 


the answers they would give if 
offered work in that style. Indeed,. 
this subject of the labourer and his 
hire is one that cannot be left out- 
side the church, nor set down at 
the door of the house of feasting, 
nor bolted out of the secret cham- 
ber. Like care behind the horse- 
man, it follows a man everywhere. 
The situation, as far as my learn- 
ing goes, is unprecedented. Thus 
it is that no man is able to say 
how it will change or end. Philo- 
sophers do not seem able to fore- 
cast the result better than men in 
the streets. “Labour must erent- 
ually knock under to capital,” says 
one friend, “ Perhaps so,” says. 
another ; “ but before that can hap- 
pen capital will have nearly disap- 
peared.” “Capitalists have had 
their day,” puts in a third; “the 
time has come for recognising the 
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rights of labour. Colossal fortunes 
have long enough been made for 
capitalists out of the labourer’s 
thews and sinews.” “ While they 
are trying the question,” exclaims a 
fourth, “prices are raised to a ruin- 
ous extent.” ‘The revenue returns 
do not prove very great general dis- 
tress,” observes a fifth, not clearing 
the argument much. 

A few nights ago I sat at a friend’s 


hearth, listening to remarks like the. 


above, also to a great many political 
deductious therefrom, and to some 
suggestions for restoring a proper 
understanding between employers 
and employed. But I did not, 
from anything that was said, obtain 
a perception of the causes or conse- 
quences of the evil under discussion, 
and could find myself in agreement 
with only one old friend, a rather 
reserved man, wlto said that the 
struggle was very unfortunate. I 


‘ thought aver what had been said, 
‘while I was undressing that night, 


without feeling at all wiser; and, 
the next morning being wet and 
gloomy, pursued the subject by the 

reside, There, instead of making 
progress in solving the problem or 
any part of it, I found myself 
charmed away back into other days 
seldom thought of now, and recall- 
ing in reverie the ideas and senti- 
ments which I had entertained re- 
garding those whom we used to call 
“the labouring poor.” 

I heard about poverty and suffer- 
ing as early, I think, as I heard of 


anything. George the Third either 


was king, or had not long ceased to 
be king, at the time when I remem- 
ber myself seated at my mother’s 
knee and being instructed concern- 
ing the estate of those from’ among 
whom came servants, messengers, 
Jabourers, and the lower classes of 
artisans. I was given to know how 
it was by the goodness of Provi- 
dence, and not by my desert or 
right, that I was in any degree 
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better off than the poorest poor; 
that no man was to be looked down 
on because he was in a humble 
station ; that it was the duty of all, 
according to ability, to alleviate 
misfortune, whether arising from 
straitened means or any other 
cause. My teacher was one always 
alive to the claims of distress, and 
whose “ pity gave ere charity began.” 
She did not mention the great mys- 
tery of the differing estates of this 
world in such manner as to en- 
gender self-sufficiency ; but she bade 
me to consider with a feeling heart 
the circumstances in which many 
people well known to me were ap- 
pointed to live. She told me how 
their bread was seldom or never 
made of wheaten flour, but of bar- 
ley. I thought barley bread very 
nice, and could see no hardship in 
being obliged to eat it; but my 
mother showed me the difference 
between eating coarse food occa- 
sionally as a treat, and subsisting 
always on such fare. She roused 


‘ my pity by telling me how decent 


families all round us dined daily on 
potatoes alone, the exception to 
this diet being the Sunday meal, 
which was perhaps enriched by a 
bit of bacon, She showed me how 
much there was that might be im- 
proved in their lodgings and ap- 
parel, and how cruel was their case 
when sickness fell on teir houses. 
For weeks together I have seen 
meals daily despatched from our 
kitchen to poor invalids whose 
relatives could not provide them 
necessary nourishment. Often I 
laid down my face and wept at the 
tales of sorrow that were told in 
my hearing, and was not reproved 


for my tears. Great were my ideas 


of the privilege and happiness of 
being able to make people comfort- 
able and contented. 

I was beguiled into this retro- 
spect, which was longer than I have 
written it, partly by the remembered 
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words of one who to me yet 
speaketh though she has long been 
dead, but chiefly to absolve myself 
in my own mind, of the suspicion of 
having been reared in pride or in 
hardness of heart, or with unbecom- 
ing feelings tow ards those who have 
to get their living by the labour of 
their hands. 

I do not say that, as I grew older, 
my feelings were not rudely shocked 
sometimes: by knowledge which 
came with riper years. It was not 
pleasant to find out that some of 
my mother’s pensioners were any- 
thing but worthy people, nor to 
discover that the undoubted suffer- 
ings of many families arose from 
drunkenness, or waste, or quarrel- 
ling, and not directly from the hand 
of Providence. Every lad, I sup- 
pose, who has been at all imbued 


with generous feeling, has more or’ 


less of this bitter awakening, and 
is frightened towards belief in 
universal wickedness and undeserv- 
ing. I remember certainly some 
symptoms of juvenile cynicism in 
myself. Whether the disease woald 
have grown strong within me if left 
to itself, I know not; but misan- 
thropy had little chance with me, 
for the time of my beginning to be 
acquainted with men was the time 
also of my being taught by a new 
instructor who did not favour hard 
opinions—at any rate did not favour 
hard opinions of working men. It 
was in my youth that the late Mr. 
Charles Dickens began to publish 
his works, It may be said that the 
mind of all England was powerfully 
influenced by “him—the minds of 
youth especially. I own to having 
drunk deeply at Mr. Dickens’s fount ; 
and, having said that, I need scarcely 
add that anything like doubt of the 
soundness and inherent goodness of 
our poorer classes had no chance of 
establishing itself in my mind. It 
is true that I detected a difference 
between Mr. Dickens’s doctrine and 


that which I had received in my 
childhood, inasmuch as Mr. Dickens 
seemed always to uphold and justify 
the poor and humble at the expense 


‘of the wealthy and great, whereas 


my early lessons contained no clause 
attributing to any class or condition 
an overflowing measure of kindliness 
or hardness, of virtue or vice. All 
the world, however, so entirely sub- 
scribed to Mr. Dickens’s sentiments 
that I was fain to be satisfied with 
them, and to think intently of the 
uprightness and the hallowed feel- 
ings which humble sheds generally 
cover. It may have been that I 
believed Mr. Dickens to have fully 
developed a truth which had been 
but imperfectly perceived in the 
days of my childhood. The less 
is contained in the greater: I may 
have thought that a proper respect 
for and sympathy with the labour- 
ing class were but the germ which 
now had been warmed and expanded 
by a great philanthropist into a 
belief that the tabouring class is 
entitled to our first regards, that it 
is habitually oppressed and wronged 
by other classes, and that no other 
class is equally kind and honest. 

Of course I have outlived, as I be- 
lieve most people who now can read 
or write have outlived, Dickens’s 
creed, I know, at last, that the 
labouring class are not one whit 
more moderate, or more just, or 
less selfish, than any other class. I 
know also that, inasmuch as they 
are the least educated class, and the 
class least likely of all to perceive 
or to take care about the remote con- 
sequences of their conduct, their 
avidity, or injustice, or selfishness is 
greatly more dangerous to the com- 
munity than would be either of 
the same passions in a class whose 
knowledge may be greater. 

As I thought on, I began to sus- 
pect that Dickens, by the way in 
which ‘he was able to imbue the 
public, high and low, with admira- 
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tion of, and fondness for, those who 
toil with their hands, had been 
largely instrumental in bringing 
about the untoward state of things 
which is perplexing everybody at 
this moment. It was an unpleasant 
thought, as must be every thought 
that would connect damage or calam- 
ity with the name or mind of Charles 
Dickens ; and I got rid of it for a 
season by the further reflection that 
these great changes which we behold 
in the world are brought about by 
subtle and inevitable causes which 
will have their operation irrespective 
of any advocate or opponent, be he 
who he may, or charm he never so 
wisely. Dickens was, at the most, 
but the exponent of a sentiment 
and a force which, whether he had 
spoken or held his peace, would 
certainly have made themselves felt. 
The comfort of this reflection did 
not, however, last long. Grant 
’ that fcertain currents of opinion 
do set in, gain force above ground 
and under ground, and finally compel 
general recognition, still the inten- 
sity with which, they affect the 
world, and the nature and degree of 
the action which they bring about, 
may greatly depend on the power 
and talent of their advocates and 
expositors. The great French Re- 
volution must, we may assume, have 
happened in some way whether Vol- 
taire had written or not; yet one 
cannot help suspecting that Voltaire, 
as having sneered down all belief 
and sentiment, was the cause of its 
horrible circumstances, and of the 
processes by which it was effected. 
And so there would have been a 
war between labour and capital 
whether Mr. Dickens had everspoken 
or not; but the whole of this coun- 
try would never have so quietly al- 
lowed the schemes and passions of 
labourers to paralyse our industry 
and assert themselves so immoder- 
ately, if the public mind had not 
been carefully and powerfully pre- 


pared to believe that labourers must 
be in the right in such a contest— 
and if Jabourers had not been sedu- 
lously taught that, in making their 
claims and endeavouring to enforce 
them, they were but demanding 
their natural rights, and taking a 
course which must be attended by 
the good wishes of every generous 
mind. 

If I reluctantly adopt the opinion 
that Mr. Dickens did mischief, of 
course I do not imagine that he did 
it wittingly. He, when he wrote 
his charming works, had no more 
idea of the possibility of labour ris- 
ing up and attempting to impose its 
own terms upon capital, than I had 
when I was screaming over his 
monthly numbers and enjoying them 
with all my heart. Hesaw how oft- 
times the needs of poor “ inferiors,” 
‘as they were then called, subjected 
them to the caprices, the exactions, 
and the oppressions of those who 
were richer, but in no respect better, 
than they; and he thought proba- 
bly that if he could here and there 
rescue a meek suffering spirit from 
tyranny, his exhortations and his 
pictures of life would not be uttered 
in vain. Possibly he doubted whe- 
ther in a world so hard as he saw 
around him even his teaching could 
do any good: he may have written 
from a sense of duty and pity de- 
spairing of success, But Mr. Dick- 
ens was preparing the shape and 
manner of a revolution just as much 
as Voltaire was. He was encourag- 
ing the innovators ; he was making 
capitalists feel that they were crimi- 
nals because they were masters ; and 
if the brothers Cheeryble were saved 
from {the general condemnation, it 
was because with God all things are 
possible, and a camel had gone 
through the eye of aneedle. He was 
leading the hearts of the whole of 
his readers to believe and to feel 
that they who had been called by 
Providence to labour with their 
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hands were a meritorious and a 
down-trodden class, whose cry by 
reason of their taskmasters when it 
should go up to heaven must be 
heard with sympathy and awe on 
earth. 

Then I asked myself what I would 
have had Mr. Dickens do. If he 
knew well that the rich were often 
inconsiderate and harsh to the poor ; 
if he knew that the meek and suffer- 
ing poor were sometimes ground and 
starved by their taskmasters,—was 
he to hold his peace? His efforts, as 
I thought, had resulted ina greater 
change than he or any of his readers 
could have imagined ; and it is easy 
for those who may pursue the current 
of thought that I did to trace back to 
him a good deal of the trouble that 
tries us to-day. But how could he 
foresee this? Certainly, I decided, 
he could not foresee it. The evil, if 
he did it, was done with the very 
best intentions, for the sake of hu- 
manity, and under the guidance of 
the very kindliest feelings. A writer, 
if he is only conscientious, has noth- 
ing to do with possible future re- 
sults. He must cast his bread upon 
the waters, and Jeave to Providence 
the temper in which the world may 
find it after many days. But I could 
not rest satisfied with this solution. 
I could not believe that the works 
of so able a man as Mr. Dickens 
could in so short a time after their 
publication bear fruit so different 
from what he can have intended, 
and he be all the while absolutely 
irresponsible. The evil which has 
been produced, I said, is a general 
and most determined attempt on the 
part of working men to obtain su- 
premacy over employers, The man- 


ner in which Mr, Dickens contribut- 


ed to this attempt was by represent- 
ing the labourer generally as meri- 
torious and wronged, the employer 
generally as tyrannical and niggard- 
ly. My heart had been melted by 
his scenes: I had delighted in them: 
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they were so lifelike that none could 
think of questioning their truth. 
And here a little light began to 
break in. The scenes were not only 
lifelike, but very many of them 
were doubtless the artistic exhibi- 
tions of facts known to the author. 
But after all (and I felt guilty to- 
wards Dickens in putting this ques- 
tion to myself)—after all, though the 
scenes and incidents may have been 
strictly true, was the impression 
sought to be conveyed, of workmen 
generally, and of employers gener- 
ally, and of the relations between 
them, as true as the scenes and inci- 
dents? I was pleased and disturbed 
as this inquiry presented itself, but 
more than ever inclined to go on 
thinking. My pleasure arose from 
a little glimmer of light which was 
breaking into my mind, my annoy- 
ance from a feeling that I was dis- 
loyal to the guide, philosopher, and 
friend with whom I had walked 
these. wellnigh forty years. But 
the question I had oom to myself 
must have an answer. Had Dickens’s 
pictures of mankind been true? 
Were workmen generally as good, 
and modest, and unselfish, as he re- 
presented them? and were masters 
and rich men as hard and brutal as 
he led us to believe? I thought I 
saw the fallacy now. I had hit a 
blot in even my revered Dickens. 
Dickens, I thought with a shudder, 
was amiable, but not just. Good 
heart as he was, he cast in his lot 
with the weaker side; but, having 
chosen his party, he made himself a 
thorough partisan. Circumstances 
which unfortunately have nothing 
to do with fiction have lately made 
us acquainted with the work-a-day 
characters of workmen and employ- 
ers, and neither in the one class nor. 
in the other can be traced much 
likeness to Mr. Dickens’s represen- 
tative specimens, My favourite 
author did not, I begin to fear, when 
writing his early works, take care to 
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be strictly just. Not having been 
so at first, it was hardly in human 
nature that he should become so 
after he was gladdened by the un- 
bounded popularity to which his 
sentiments attained. 

I admit, then, that Mr. Dickens 
made a mistake in the pictures of 
the employer and employed which 
he stamped on the popular mind. 
I see that, in taking the unfair view 
which he did, he prepared evil which 
he never had a notion of as proceed- 
ing from anybody, least of all as 
proceeding from himself, It occurs 
to me that even the failings which 
“Jean to virtue’s side” require to 
be sharply controlled ; for they, per- 
haps, being disguised as goodness, 
do wider and more irremediable 
mischief than the open preaching 
of error. 

Even if I do Dickens injustice in 
supposing that he viewed unfairly 
_ the relations between classes, I still 

think that he erred in putting for- 
ward his views so strongly as he 
did, considering that his works were 
read so largely by those whom he 
represented as the wronged and 
oppressed. The doers of mischief 
and iniquity certainly need to be 
told of their misdoings; and if 
the priest or prophet have a voca- 
tion at all, it is to call the strong 
ones of the earth to a proper regard 
of the weak, But all experience 
tells us that (except when one par- 
ticular result is aimed at) it is in- 
expedient to say much about their 
wrongs to the weak. The particu- 
lar result glanced at is the rousing 
of the weak and oppressed to ven- 
geance. When that is the object, 
they cannot, of course, be too 
strongly impressed by their griev- 
ances; but where resistance is not 
contemplated there is no kindness 
in increasing discontent, planting 
seeds to rankle in the heart, 


and. engendering thoughts of ven- 
geance to be treasured up against 
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the day of: wrath. Those who are 
at all down in the social scale are 
quick enough in discerning and 
murmuring against their condition. 
They require no seer to bring them 
to a conviction of their inferior 
estate. It is to the possessor of ~ 
wealth and power that the prophet 
must say, Zhou art the man. 

But an author cannot choose his 
readers. He cannot say, “ This is 
a book for men of substance only: 
poor men, labouring men, are not 
intended to look at it.” The more, 
then, does it behove him to repre- 
sent things fairly, and to take heed 
to his words. The faults which he 
would cure are probably not all on 
one side. Let him, if he must be 
severe on one party, be equally severe 
on the other where they deserve 
it: let not the side which he favours 
be represented as models of kind- 
ness, meekness, patience, while those 
whom he would convert are made to 
look like monsters. 

The mischief done by a man of 
talent is not confined to his own 
works. He is sure to be followed 
by a swarm of imitators; and imi- 
tators, as critics say, exaggerate the 
faults of their models without being 
able to approach their excellence. 
And surely the benevolence of 
Dickens was sought to be copied by 
ten thousand of his followers: they 
thought they might get a good mark 
for that, though they might be un- 
able to approach his wit or his liv- 
ing representation. Thus it became 
a fashion to be pathetic over the 
sufferings, or the supposed sufferings, 
of the working classes. And even 
now, when the incorrectness of 
much that was talked and written 
a quarter of a century ago is un; 
derstood, people who might be 
expected to have learned the un- 
wisdom of such a course delight 
to draw comparisons between the 
poor and rich—to extenuate the 
vices of the former until they 
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appear to be virtues, or at the 
worst necessities, while the evil 
that rich men do is condemned 
unsparingly. I thought of a right 
reverend prelate who is particularly 
addicted to whitewashing the vices 
of the lower orders with excuses 
drawn from their temptations and 
their want of elevating occupation. 
One could imagine a professional 
agitator doing this as a pretty cer- 
tain means of ingratiating himself 
with the populace; but how a 
cultivated man, who is far above the 
. suspicion of laying traps for vulgar 
applause, can think it right in times 
like these to be fruitful of such 
sentiments, is more than I can 
understand, It is not that I dis- 
pute the truth of much that has 
been so said. Undoubtedly, pov- 
erty and ignorance may lessen the 
heinousness of many a crime. It 
is good that those whose duty it is 
to punish crime, and those whom 
duty or inclination may call to de- 
nounce it, should remember this: 
but it is not good that those who 
commit the sins should be con- 
tinually told that though such 
things would have been unpardon- 
able if done by a man of substance, 
they are venial in one of low estate. 
The meaning of such sayings, is, I 
believe, wholly misunderstood by 
many, and they are looked upon as 
indulgences or - dispensations. It 
would be ungenerous—nay, it would 
be unjust—not to make the distince- 
tion which I think the bishop to 
blame for speaking out publicly. 
Speeches like that, which tend to 
make the masses indifferent to their 
own besetting weaknesses, cannot 
be made without loss of dignity in 
the speaker. The many are, it is 
to be feared, already too insensible 
to the debasing character of some of 
their offences, and do not require a 
bishop’s soft-sawdering of erime to 
make them ready to absolve them- 


selves. It is a dangerous doctrine 
\ 
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that poverty shall cover the multi- 
tude of sins. 

Mr. Dickens has carried me away 
from my subject as he has often 
done from study or care. I could 
not think that he could err without 
sifting the whole matter to assure 
myself that the error was not really 
mine. But now to recover the 
thread of my morning’s reverie. 
The British workman is before us in 
anew character to-day. He is no 
longer a subject for the pity or the 
assistance of people of the estate in 
which I was born—that is, of people 
of narrow fixed incomes. He has 
by this assertion of himself made 
persons such as my parents were 
objects of pity, and put them to 
their shifts to pay their way at all 
in the times which he has created. 
He no longer wants Mr, Dickens or 
any other philanthropist to draw 
his merits into the daylight or to 
demand from other classes of the 
community a kind consideration of 
him. He can make himself heard 
and felt. Can I at all define his 
claims and his aims? 

He claims, thought I, more wages 
than he receives at present, whatever 
his present pay may be. He puts 
no limit to his demand. He stands 
to get as much as by any amount 
of pressure, by any amount of 
advantage taken, at anybody’s ex- 
pense, or at the expense of the whole 
community, he can obtain, At the 
same time he demands to work 
fewer hours in the week. 

His great means of enforcing his 
views and wishes are, united and 
concerted action; accumulated funds, 
which enable him to live for a 
longer or shorter period in entire 
idleness; and the enormous sym: 
pathy and toleration which, despite 
the inconvenience he is causing 
them, all classes, from long school- 
ing and set notions, are disposed to 
accord to him. 

He has plenty to urge in defence 
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of the course which he takes. He 
may sell his labour at the highest 
price that it will fetch; he may 
combine with his fellows so as to 
make his demands formidable, and 
to free him from competition. He 
knows, and everybody knows, that 
employers of labour often make 
large profits ; there should be smaller 
profits and higher wages. His de- 
mand for higher pay will cease only 
when he is convinced by inspection 
of his employer’s books that no 
more can be squeezed out of the 
concern. 

Everybody says—at least I know 
of none who says the contrary— 
that the workman, whether he be 
wise or foolish in his attempts, is, at 
any rate, acting strictly within his 
legal rights. It may be unpleasant 
for the employers to encounter 
strikes every few weeks. It may 
* be inconvenient for the public to 
have prices continually increasing. 
But the labourer means to have all 
he can get without regard to capit- 
alist or public. We hear now and 
then, that while the struggle is go- 
ing on between capital and labour, 
other countries, where the fight is 
not so absolutely @ Poutrance*as it 
is with us, are underselling us and 
taking away our business. That is 
to the labourer a remote considera- 
tion; he does not see how it con- 
cerns him just flow; at any rate it 
concerns his employer just as much, 
Let the employer look to it, and 
concede all the labourers’ demands. 
Now I thought that if everybody 
was right in such views as I have 
stated, and everybody chose to be 
obstinate, there was no help possible 
for us in this matter. Capital and 
-labour must eat each other up like 
the famous cats, and we, the public, 
as long as no law is infringed, must 
stand quietly by and mark the ruin 
as it comes. No wonder that my 


friends were unable last night to 
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suggest what should be done. There 
doesn’t seem anything in history to 
guide us. In old days an uprising 
of the lower classes was commonly 
attended by infractions of the laws, 
and then the government stepped 
in and quelled the malcontents, or, 
possibly, was overturned by them. 
But laws have been so managed by 
this time, and uprisings have been 
so cunningly ordered, that the 
country may be made to suffer 
cruelly for the benefit of a particular 
class—no, I will rather say, foi 
that which a particular class fancies 
to be for its benefit—and yet has no 
pretext for interfering, indeed, does 
not see well how it could interfere 
if the pretext were apparent. In so 
far as adhesions to these combina- 
tions of labour are brought about by 
open force, and not by free will, 
the law can and will discountenance 
them ; but open force is exceptional, 
and against moral pressure the law 
is powerless. It is evidently here, 
however, that the weak points in 
the unions are to be looked for. 
They could not exist if competition 
were possible—that is, if labour were 
really free. Our system has hither- 
to supported itself upon the exist- 
ence of competition. If one man 
refused a fair offer, another accepted 
it. What was not enough for the 
best, secured the services of the 
second best. Thus ready money, 
as Byron said, could always com- 
mand service. The old idea of the 
neh of competition has failed us. 

ut surely, if those who combine for 
their own selfish ends thereby dam- 
age the community at large, the law 
has a right to follow them and over- 
take them if it sees how. But here 
I was running away after checks 
and remedies before I had got my 
subject quite under review. 

The workman says that his action 
in regard to time and wages need 
have no effect whatever on produc- 
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tion or on prices. He claims only 
a larger share of the profits which 
have hitherto gone into the pockets 
of his employer. Let the price of 
the thing produced remain exactly 
what it was, but let the division of 
the proceeds between the employer 
and his workmen be in a different 
ratio. This is plausible; and it is 
with a view, probably, to the en- 
forcement of some such prihciple 
that the workmen are so anxious 
themselves, or by their delegates, to 
inspect the books of their employ- 
ers, Certainly, so long as additions 
to wages should be deductions from 
profits, the public would have no 
reason to complain. But so far as 
our experience goes, it would be un- 
just, and it is impossible, to regulate 
wages on this principle. It is at 
once an answer to such a proposal— 
“Suppose that the undertaking were 
making no profit, would workmen 
be content to work without wages, 
or even to participate in a loss?” 
We know that they would not be 
content so to suffer, and indeed they 
could not do it. Wages must be 
paid before profit and loss are reck- 
oned. The value of labour does 
not rise and fall with the market 
price of the commodity which it 
produces, but is regulated by acci- 
dents of a wholly different kind. 
In the normal condition of the la- 
bour market—rather in that condi- 
tion of it which all our economic 
theories have hitherto . supposed, 
namely, when every man is willing 
to work for the best wages he can 
get—the value of labour is regu- 
lated, like the values of most other 
things, by the relations of supply and 
demand. The above, I am aware, 
are but a few of the arguments 
which prove the workman’s idea of 
calculating his own remuneration by 
the profits of his employer to be 
visionary ; but as I know that 
thinking men had qnite decided 


against the possibility of wages 
being so regulated, I did not spend 
more time in pondéring that idea, 

In the workman’s early move- 
ments for increase of pay, and as 
long as his employer could raise his 
prices on the public, strikes were 
successful, It was, perhaps, unfor- 
tunate for the workman that they 
were so; for the initial success has 
made him a superstitious believer 
in the efficacy of strikes, and has 
probably made him the recipient of 
less wages in a given time—say in 
the last four years—than if he had 
worked steadily on at the rates which 
his employer was willing to pay. 
More than this: it is not at all cer- 
tain that the labourer has yet en- 
countered all the evil consequences 
of his conduct in the last four or 
five years. He has roused the re- 
sistance of the consumer (not yet 
the consumer’s anger towards him, 
the labourer, but the consumer’s ob- 
jection to pay high prices for the 
sake of his own pocket), and he has 
united, or is fast uniting, employers 
in a league counter to his own. As 
it took a long time (during which 
strikes went on and prospered) be- 
fore the closing of the consumer’s 
pocket was felt ; so, probably, it will 
take many months to develop the 
depressing force of the consumer’s 
holding back. It may be expected, 
therefore, that the terms offered by 
employers will become lower and 
yet lower. Thus it is possible that 
when steady work may be resumed 
(supposing that state of things to 
be destined ever to return), the last 
state of the workman will be far 
worse than the first. And to any 
loss he may experience in the rate 
of wages will have to be added the 
amercements which he has Jaid upon 
himself to furnish a fund for strikes, 
and to maintain the agitators who 
encourage him in his ill-advised 
courses, 
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Now it happened that I was 
ready to meet the argument which 
had been advanced by one of my 
friends of last evening—to wit, that 
the revenue vf the country was 
suffering very little; the conclusion 
derivable from this argument béing, 
of course, that too much importance 
(as regards the public) is being at- 
tached tv the contest between capi- 
tal and labour, and that somehow or 
other we are going on exporting 
and importing much at the same 
rate as we did when things were 
confessedly prosperous. I was 
ready, I say, to meet this argument, 
because I have acquaintances in the 
service of manufacturers and com- 
panies, and I have heard many of 
them frequently declare for some 
months past, that they were buying 
raw material at a price for which 
they could never be recouped, and 
exporting the products of their in- 
dustry at a loss, rather than lose 
their customers so long as there re- 
mained a hope of business being 
re-established. If my informants 
spoke correctly, as I believe they 
did, the revenue will not long re- 
main insensible to the strain which 
is upon industry ; and the argument 
from the trade returns of the Gov- 
ernment is not powerful. 

And now came the consideration 
which fretted me most of all, Were 
the strikes injurious to the great 
mass of the nation? If so, is not 
every nation or community at li- 
berty to relieve itself (if it knows 
how) of a loss entailed upon it by 
the cupidity of a particular class ? 
What I was asking myself seemed 
tv be answered by the principle 
about the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Once it is clear 
that the welfare of the general body 
is interrupted, or is seriously threat- 
ened, by the selfish action of a class, 
there is a case for the interference 
of the Legislature. Now it seems to 
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be admitted on all sides that, through 
the action taken by workmen to in- 
crease their wages, prices generally 
have been raised to a _ ruinous 
amount. This alone is a public 
injury; but this is not the worst 
result of strikes on the public. 
Strikes force certain industries to 
stand still, and unreasonably high 
prices causé the demand for articles 
of commerce to diminish, Thus 
the opportunity is afforded for other 
countries to step in and take away 
our business. Hitherto, through 
our industry and skill, and the 
natural advantages of our island, 
we have been able to set foreign 
competition at defiance. We have 
felt so sure of our superiority that 
we appear to have come to a resolu- 
tion to give up all the aims which 
of old were thought worthy of the 
efforts of States—as colonisation, 
acquisition of territory, military 
prestige—political importance, and 
to devote our energies to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, or as we pre- 
fer to put it, to the practice and 
encouragement of the arts of peace. 
And no sooner do we let the world 
see us undisguisedly in our new rdk, 
than lo! an enemy starts up within 
our own four seas, and threatens to 
injure us more grievously than the 
ambition of princes, the lust of con- 
quest, the extension of empire, or 
the most devastating war! If we 
are bereaved of our manufactures 
and our commerce, we are bereaved! 

Now I, who (as may be judged 
from the unlearned manner in which 
I write of these important matters) 
am neither a philosopher, nor a 
statistician, nor one versed in the 
science of production, am neverthe- 
less persuaded by the teaching of 
the press, and by the observations of 
all 1 meet, that our national pros- 
perity is seriously threatened by 
the suspension of industry and by 
the high prices which prevail. The 
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national revenue does not yet indi- 
cate evil ; but when it does indicate 
it the evil will have advanced some 
way towards ruin, and it may be 
impossible to arrest it. A well- 
judged step towards retrieval will 
be ten times more effective now 
than probably it can be two or 
three years hence. Now it is worth 
the while of every citizen who takes 
a part in strikes, or encourages 
those who take part in them, to 
consider calmly whether in an ex- 
tended period—say of four or five 
years —any benefit whatever to 
workmen is likely to accrue through 
strikes ; and whether, on the whole, 
a less amount of wages is likely to 
be received, while the purchasing 
power of those wages is likely to be 
sensibly reduced. And it is worth 
the while of every citizen who does 
not participate in strikes to con- 
sider whether by some action of 
the Government as representing the 
suffering classes the mischief may 
not be arrested. I am aware that 
the Jaw cannot regulate the rate of 
wages ; but I think that the law, if 
judiciously applied, may fairly cir- 
cumscribe the power of  trades- 
unions. These unions, though they 
may not often openly discover their 
mode of operation, are in reality 
instruments of terror, which artifi- 
cially restrain the natural instinct 
of man to compete with man for 
the wages of labour, It is no ex- 
tenuation of their injustice that 
their victims dare not claim the 
protection of the laws or exhibit 
in any form their consciousness of 
being oppressed, By clever organi- 
sation the associations of workmen 
have contrived to outwit the law 
and to defy its general spirit, which 
undoubtedly intends that every 
man shall be at liberty to dispose 
of his own labour, if he chooses, 
irrespectively of the plans or in- 
terests of others. If, then, the 


spirit of the law is manifestly eluded 
by the arts of clubs or unions, the 
Legislature has a perfect right to 
execute its counter-stroke, and to 
frame a law that shall bring unions 
within its operation. It is idle to 
say that no such law can be devised. 
The real difficulty lies probably not 
in devising a law, but in bringing 
opinion into the state necessary for 
making such a law effectual, The 
old whine about the labourer’s 
wrongs, which I have made a sub- 
ject of blame for kind - hearted 
Dickens, is stil] at this moment 
exercising an influence far too 
general and too potent for the 
health of the community. It is 
not sufficiently recoguised that the 
labourer has managed to get things 
so much under his own control that 
he is excessively dangerous to all 
other classes. It has been such a 
fashion to pet bim and sympathise 
with him that people have preferred 
to bear anything at his hands rather 
than to complain of his proceedings. 
As to denouncing those proceedings 
as infractions of other people’s 
rights and as a wrong to the public 
at large, no one ever thinks of such 
a course. We are continually re- 
minded that workmen have a per- 
fect right to combine and to put 
what price they choose on their 
labour ; but those who so preach to 
us forget to add that the proposi- 
tion is true only so long as each 
labourer is perfectly free to combine 
or not to combine. The moment 
such pressure, whether physical or 
moral, is put upon a workman as 
forces him to forego employment 
which, if entirely unshackled, he 
would gladly accept, the associa- 
tion which applies the pressure is 
acting unjustly, and is open to the 
censure of the public. It ought 
to encounter that censure; and the 
press ought to have courage to lead 
the public mind to a proper consid- 
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eration of the matter. It was b 

means of the press that the work- 
man obtained in such an uncon- 
trolled manner the opportunity 
which he now so frequently abuses ; 
and it is the press alone which can 
rescue us from the tyranny of labour 
which is well-nigh established. 
Surely there has been license enough 
and toleration enough! Would 
there be anything illiberal or un- 
becoming in making the labouring 
man understand that the attitude 
which he has assumed, and the un- 
scrupulous manner in which he pur- 
sues his ends, are warnings of dan- 
ger to us all! Would it not be 
considerate to say to him that should 
any general calamity occur which 
could be traced to his cupidity and 
obstinacy, the reaction in public 
feeling would be sharp and severe ? 
He has not any longer, he should 
be made to remember, those priva- 
tions and disabilities which made 
him formerly an object of benevo- 
lence to the charitable, and of senti- 
ment to the impressionable. He is 
maintaining his position simply by 
force of old feelings and associations. 
One striking exhibition of him in 
his new character might rudely dis- 
sipate old ideas and expose him to 
something like public indignation. 
In such case it would be impossible 
for his friends to make appeal to 
pity on his behalf. He is known 
to be (when he chooses to work) 
exceedingly well off as to the natural 
wants which he is able to provide 
against, and Government and science 
are very busy in endeavouring to 
procure for him advantages which 
are beyond his appreciation. . The 
only excuse that has a sound of 
reason about it is that’ he has been 
beguiled into his present position 
by persons partly mistaken and 
partly designing ; but he has been 
so long warned on this head with- 
out showing the least symptom of 
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attention, that such an apology 
would probably be made in vain for 
him in the day of trouble. 

It may have been, I said to my- 
self as I looked out at the clearing 
sky, and remembered an appoint- 
ment for the afternoon,—it may 
have been the labourers who in 
times past wanted our thoughts and 
our help: it is the capitalists and 
employers who want them now. As 
in that case, so in this, we must give 
the help for our own sakes. When 
we thought the workman was un- 
duly depressed we took up his 
cause, and said that for our own 
good as well as for his we must see 
him righted. Now that we have 
taken him out of the mire and set 
him much higher than, I fancy, we 
ever intended or dreamt of, we must, 
for his sake and his employers’, and 
our own as a community. that de- 
sires to thrive, or at least to subsist 
on reasonable terms, make him sen- 
sible that he is overstepping all 
bounds, and that our patience has 
nearly run out. It is no doubt true 
that the evil, if not interfered with, 
will cure itself. But while the cure 
is being wrought in that way, our 
means and our pre-eminence in 
working are being sapped. A good 
understanding between employers 
and employed will be recovered at 
a fearful price if it is to cost us our 
wealth and our customers. It must : 
be evident to those who observe 
the fluctuations of business, that, 
other things being equal, wages, with 
or without strikes, will improve 
yhile our trade flourishes ; also, that 
wages will and must decrease when 
trade is depressed, Another pro- 
position whose truth is obvious is, 
that continual interruptions of busi- 
ness and the forcing up of prices 
when there is no unusual demand 
must depress trade, and by 
consequence bring down wages 
whether workmen band together 01 
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whether they do not. We hear 
and read continually of the amount 
of capital which lics idle in this 
country, partly because trade is so 
depressed, and partly because the 
disposition of workmen is so hostile 
to capital that capitalists have not 
the spirit to embark in undertakings 
which promise good returns if only 
the labour market were in a healthier 
state. This capital, but for the 
strikes and quarrels, would un- 
doubtedly have been embarked in 
enterprises which would have made 
a call upon labour. The labourer 
would thus have been in great 
demand, and his wages would have 
risen. There is every reason, too, 
to think that up to the present 
period they would have remained 
at the improved level, and perhaps 
have still been improving. Where- 
as now all the fights are about re- 
ductions of wages. Not only cannot 
the workman increase his gain, but 
he cannot hold that which he has 
attained to. With all the means and 
appliances of his unions, he is in- 
able to resist the fall, and the fall 
promises to go on. 


I shall never, I said, as I took 
my hat and gloves, feel unkindly 
towards the-labourer, or look down 
upon his calling. I am sure my 
disposition does not that way tend. 
But I feel that the time for thought- 
less indulgence has gone by, and 
that to be kind to him we must seem 
a little cruel. He will hardly open 
his mind to the logic of facts as long 
as he believes that public approval 
is encouraging him in being deaf to 
it. We must even go beyond the 
method of laying all the blame upon 
the agitators and acquitting the 
workmen. Let the agitators feel 
the weight of public indignation 
which they have righteously earned, 
but let the workman be made aware 
that he too has his sin to answer 
for. It is time that the press 
were bold and candid with him; 
and I am sure that to hear a little 
of the public mind would do more 
towards opening his eyes to the 
meaning of his daily darkening pro- 
spects than all the censure which 
can be poured on the vicarious 
heads of agitators and fomenters of 
discord. 
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THE DILEMMA. 


PART II.—CHAPTER VII. 


As Yorke rode home to his bunga- 
low at the other end of the station, 
after the dinner-party in the emi- 
nent personage’s camp, smoking his 
cigar and reviewing the events of the 
evening, he felt “for the time an 
elation which he had never before 
experienced. Miss Cunningham, 
he thought, must surely now under- 
stand my feelings. True, I have 
not said a word which could be 
taken to mean distinctly what I 
long to express; but | could not, if I 
would, disguise the passion I feel. 
She must see that I worship the 
very ground she treads on; and, 


‘seeing that, she is too noble to trifle 


with my love. She would have dis- 
couraged me ere this if it had been 
displeasing to her. There would 
be no such kind greetings if she 
thought my homage unworthy, But 
then what, after all, has passed be- 
tween us that I should dare to build 
any hopes upon it? We have not 
spoken more than half -a- dozen 
times, and only a few words at a 
time; what is this to build a ro- 
mance upon? And what am I, 
with no good looks worth speak- 
ing of, no money, no position, to 
hope to win this noble woman, so 
beautiful, so accomplished, so well 
placed? I may know a little more 
than other fellows about some 
things, but I have given her no op- 
ortunity to find this out; a don- 
oe braying were scarcely more in- 
ane than my conversation whenever 
I have been talking to her. Yet, 
after all, to be sure, women don’t 
choose men for their good looks or 
their wit. There is Turtell of the 
80th N.I, certainly not much to 
look at, and about as stupid a fellow 
as there is in the army, yet he found 


a pretty woman to fall in love with 
him, and one with ten times his 
brains. Look at Grumbull, too, our 
doctor; what little chance the climate 
leaves a fellow, will be lost if he 
gets into his hands. And yet if he 
were a perfect Galen, Mrs. Grumbull, 
could not have a higher opinion of 
him; and she is a clever woman 
enough. No; there is no accounting 
for tastes, as Jerry would say ; if only 
she chooses to fancy a penniless sub, 
neither face nor empty purse need 
be against me; and as for fortune, 
why, after all, every man in India 
starts in the race of life from 
“scratch.” Lawrence and Outram 
were once penniless subs, and with 
no better prospects than I have; 
and something tells me that if I do 
ever get a chance, I too shall be 
able to turn it to good account. 

But then, again, whispered con- 
science, what are your chances 
in the race you .are now run- 
ning? You may be right in 
thinking that women throw away 
their hearts at random, but there 
must be opportunity—companion- 
ship—the means of meeting. Here 
are you, only a few miles off, ’tis 
true, but what are your chances and 
opportunities? A few stray words 
at a ball or dinner-party. What do 
you know of her inner life, and 
thoughts, and feelings? What 
chance have you, you awkward, 
shy gowk, of pushing yourself for- 
ward, and making the most of such 
small chances as offer themselves ? 
And do you suppose that the prize 
will remain unwon for ever, or for 
long? Wake up from your trance 
of folly, young dreamer that you 
are, 

But no—he argues again. Love 
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needs no rules of time and oppor- 
tunity. Has not my poor mother 
often said that she fell in love at 
first sight with my father, and that 
they were engaged to be married 
before they had known each other 
a week? And is it true that we 
are even now common acquaint- 
ances? Does she greet other men 
as she greets me? And then, as a 
vision came up before the young 
man of a life to be spent in com- 
panionship with the woman he loved, 
with no need to long and look for 
scanty interviews, a constant pre- 
sence of her beauty, those eyes al- 
ways, looking into his, his awe at 
speaking to her exchanged for perfect 
trust, to learn the secret of her noble 
mind, to have the sympathy of her 
noble heart to urge him onwards in 
his aims for a high career—as the 
young man, pacing to and fro along 
the gravel path in front of his little 
dwelling, conjured up this picture 
of a heaven on earth, his step under 
the excitement became so loud as to 
arouse his brother subaltern from 
sleep. 

“T say, old fellow,” said Spragge, 
rising on his elbow in bed and look- 
ing at his chum through the open 
door, “ you ain’t paid for doing 
watchman, you know, You might 
let a fellow go to sleep, I think. 
We've got a parade at gunfire.” 

Thus rebuked, Yorke retired to 
his own room, but only to toss 
about on his bed, recalling time 
after time the record of each word 
Miss Cunningham had spoken to 
him, and picturing incoherent vis- 
ions for the future, till summoned 
to rise again by the sound of the 
morning gun. 

The next opportunity for meeting 
the young lady happened a day or 
two afterwards, on the occasion of the 
brigadier’s half-yearly inspection of 
the Hussars. Alas! it was only an 
opportunity from which nothing 
came. Riding to the parade-ground 


on the morning in question, Yorke 
was in time to see the regiment 
drawn up in line awaiting the briga- 
dier’s arrival, himself one of the first 
spectators on the ground. But the 
inspection was half over before, 
straining his eyes across the plain 
in the direction of the city, he was 
at last rewarded for his patience. 
This time only two persons could 
be seen cantering towards the 
scene, who as they came nearer were 
made out to be Miss Cunningham 
and Colonel Falkland. They did 
not, however, join the other specta- ~ 
tors in attendance on the brigadier, 
but-pulled up their horses at some 
distance off, whence they stood 
watching the manceuvres of the 
regiment. Yorke sat irresolute for 
some time, watching the pair—the 
colonel’s upright figure on his 
powerful horse, the graceful outline 
of the young lady as her body swayed 
with every movement of her high- 
bred Arab, which, excited by the 
clatter of the dragoons, was pawing 
the ground and tossing its little 
head ; and, as the two figures stood 
out in clear relief against the plain, 
he could not help thinking what a 
fitting protector the soldier-like col- 
onel made to his gentle godchild. 
At last he made bold to join them, 
a bold movement indeed, involving 
his complete separation from the 
group of spectators, and committing 
himself alone to the naked plain, 
crossing the gap too at a foot-pace, 
for to ride faster would have at- 
tracted attention. But just as he 
was approaching the lady and her 
companion, whose heads were turned 
the other way, they set off in a 
gallop after the regiment, now ex- 
ecuting a rapid change of front. 
Yorke’s first impulse was to follow 
in pursuit, but he was restrained by 
a sense of the absurd figure he 
would cut, in full uniform, mounted 
on a diminutive pony, and by a 
doubt whether the pony could go 
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fast enough to overtake them, and of 
the undignified appearance he would 
present, if he did come up with 
them, looked down upon especially 
by Colonel Falkland from the height 
of his big horse. ‘Thus thinking, 
the youngster pulled up, and want- 
ing self-possession to enable him to 
rejoin the other lookers-on, remained 
by himself on the plain, fancying 
that everybody was noticing his 
discomfiture. In reality everybody 
was watching the Hussars moving 
rapidly to and fro (for Colonel Tar- 
tar always went the pace, and was 
carrying out to the full his sub- 
altern’s promise that the inspection 
would be something of a kind to 
amuse the ladies); and so Yorke’s 
little expedition passed unobserved. 

The inspection over, and the regi- 
ment being formed up in three sides 
of a square, the brigadier addressed 
some valedictory remarks to it which 
Colonel Tartar received on the point 
of his sword, and then rode slowly 
off the ground. The spectators now 
began to disperse, making their way 
across the plain in the direction of 
their respective lines, and Yorke was 
just about to ride up to Miss Cun- 
ningham, when Colonel Tartar, mak- 
ing over his regiment to Major 
Winge, cantered up tothem. Yorke 
again pulled up, watching the party 
as they moved slowly away in the 
direction of the Residency, the little 
colonel with his legs stuck out, 
leaning over towards “Miss Cunning- 
ham on his left, gesticulating with 
the right hand as if explaining the 
movements of the day. Yorke felt 
that his pony would ill compare 
with the other’s high-caste Arab, as 
it stepped proudly along, excited by 
the exercise, and tossing its head as 
if enjoying "the rattle of its capari- 
sons. And yet, thought the young- 
ster, bitterly, I am as géod as he, 
for all that he is a colonel of hus- 
sars, and I am only a subaltern of 
native infantry, and I would prove 
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it if I only had a chance. Still, 
what chance shall I have against 
him if he enters the lists? She 
says she thinks there is no profes- 
sion like the army; what more nat- 
ural than that she should be dazzled 
with his medals, and his colonelcy, 
and his money? He is a dapper 
little fellow too, it must be confes- 
sed, and knows how to sit a horse. 
He is evidently going on to the 
Residency to breakfast, the lucky 
beggar. But no; Colonel Tartar, 
after accompanying the other two 
for a few hundred yards, turned 
back, and they set off at speed, 
for the sun was now getting hot; 
whereupon Yorke turned too and 
cantered home. But his faithful 
pony was now an object of con- 
tempt, and that very morning he 
took advantage of the arrival of an 
itinerant horse-merchant to purchase 
a more dignified mount. A high- 
caste Arab would alone have satis- 
fied his aspirations, but as this 
meant running hopelessly into debt, 
he was fain to be content with a 
well-looking animal with strong legs 
and uncertain pedigree, although 
having some other good points, for 
which the dealer took the pony in 
exchange and a promissory-note for 
a sum which would make a formi- 
dable inroad on the young man’s 
slender income; but he was just 
now in a reckless mood. “ Poor 
little Jerry,” said he, as he took 
the saddle off the pony named after 
his chum, “it seems a shame to 
turn you adrift after you have done 
your work, doesn’t it? You ain’t 
much to look at, but you know 
how to go, and you have taught 
me to ride at any rate. Many is 
the battle we have had to see who 
should be master—haven’t we, you 
little beggar?” So saying, he gave 
the pony a farewell pat—to which 
the honest beast responded by 
putting back his ears as if prepara- 
tory to a bite or a kick, whichever 
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might come readiest—and saddling 
his new purchase rode it home. 

The next day or two were passed 
mainly in looking after the new 
purchase, trying its paces, getting 
it shod properly, and teaching it 
to jump over a hurdle rigged up 
in the compound; proceedings in 
which Yorke’s chum took as much 
interest as himself—for the arrival of 
a new horse is a great event in the 
household of a native infantry sub- 
altern; and the two young men 
might be seen for the greater part 
of the day before the shed in a cor- 
ner of their compound which did 
duty for a stable, superintending 
the grooming operations. Spragge 
might have grown jealous on com- 
paring the good-looking grey with 
the insignificant occupant of the 
next stall that owned kim as master, 
but that jealousy did not enter into 
Jerry’s composition. “ English blood 
there, and Arab too, I'll bet any- 
thing,” said the young critic for 
the ‘hundredth time, surveying the 
new purchase with admiration; 
“by Jove! Ieonly wish I was out 
of debt, ’'d buy a horse too. I 
say, old fellow, you must give me 
a mount on him sometimes,” 

The new horse being somewhat 
raw to the bit, and scarcely in form 
for appearance on the Mall, Yorke 
took him for exercise at first to a 
piece of ragged ground in rear of 
the cantonments, which being in 
the vicinity of the station slaughter- 
houses, offered perfect seclusion, 
while a number of small ravines 
running down to the river offered 
a variety of broken ground well 
adapted for breaking in a young 
horse. 

Just as he was returning from 
this region one evening about dusk, 
Yorke heard the footsteps of a 
horse coming up behind, and Falk- 
land cantering past on his Irish 
mare, on perceiving him pulled up 
alongside. 
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The colonel explained that he 
had been for a ride across country ; 
he did not get enough exercise at 
the Residency, he said, with merely ~ 
a morning canter, “ But what 
brings you to these unsavoury 
parts,” he asked, “ while all the 
gay world of Mustaphabad are lis- 
tening to the band ?” 

Yorke replied that he was break- 
ing in a new horse, and teaching 
him to jump ditches. 

“A new purchase?” said the 
colonel, eyeing the horse, “and a 
very nice-looking one too—country 
bred, I presume, but with some 
good blood in him evidently. So 
you are teaching him to jump? 
and a very proper thing too. Do 
you think “he could manage this ?” 
And so saying, the colonel turned 
to one side, and pressing his mare, 
put her at a small ravine. It was 
no great thing for the big mare, 
but a respectable jump for the lit- 
tle country-bred, which, however, 
Yorke, following the lead, sent 
across in good style. 

“Very “well done,” said the col- 
onel; “ you have a good nag there, 
and know how to ride him. You 
ought to enter for the coming 
steeplechase,” 

Yorke thought he was joking ; 
the idea of a country-bred running 
in a race of any sort, was like en- 
tering a hack for a flat race in Eng- 
land, 

The colonel] said he was quite in 
earnest. It was not a matter of 
speed or blood. “ It is astonishing 
how few horses in this country can, 
jump ; want of practice, I suppose. 
If any horse succeeds in getting 
round the course, the chances are it 
will win, and your horse has some 
good blood in him, and some capital 
points for a fencer; but-here we are 
in cantonments. Good evening. I 
must push on, or I shall be late 
for dinner ;” and the colonel rode 
off. 

22 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The next day, while Yorke and 
his chum were at breakfast, the 
tramp of a horse’s feet was heard 
on the gravel outside, and looking 
out the young men descried before 
the door a horseman of the Na- 
wab’s very irregular cavalry, a body 
which under treaty engagements 
furnished orderlies for duty at the 
Residency. The rider had evidently 
come from thence, for he produced 
a small note from the folds of his 
waistcloth, which he delivered to 
the servant who was sitting in the 
veranda, 

“ A ticket for soup, by all that’s 
powerful !” cried Spragge. “ Well, 
I thought it was about time for the 
commissioner to do the civil. Two 
distinguished officers like us are not 
to be treated with neglect even by 
a bloated civilian. It’s directed to 
you, Arty,” he continued, throwing 
the note across the table, “and 
from the lovely creature herself. 
You’d better keep it next your 
heart, only open it first, my boy, 
and let’s know what’s up. Say, 
oh, say !” 

Had Spragge been more observant 
he would have noticed the blush 
and confusion of his companion. It 
was the first letter he had ever -re- 
ceived from Miss Cunningham; the 
first time, indeed, that he had ever 
seen her handwriting. 

He disguised his emotion, how- 
ever, and rebuked his companion, 


.“1 wish you would have a little 


sense for once in your life, Spragge,” 
he said pettishly, calling that young 
officer by his surname, “and keep 
your foolish jokes for fit subjects.” 
“Oh! that’s the line is it?” re- 
plied the imperturbable Jerry ; 
“some things are not to be talked 
about, or else we cut up rough, do 
we? with our Spragges and our 
Yorkes? We shall be having coffee 


and pistols next, I suppose? All 
right, old fellow; you’ve only got to 
give me the office, you know, and 
Pm mum. Still you haven’t told us 
yet what the letter is about; come, 
out with it! ticket for soup? or a 
hop 9? 

Yorke replied that it was an in- 
vitation to dinner for the next day 
but one, 

“ And me left out,” cried Jerry ; 
“ well, that is a shame, considering 
we both called on the same day. You 
have been making play since to any 
extent, of course ; still there’s a want 
of consideration about the thing; if 
we had both been asked on the same 
night, we might have taken Nubbee 
Buksh’s buggy between us.” 

“ Consideration !” said Yorke, 
loftily. “As if Miss Cunningham 
would be likely to think about such 
details as the small economies of a 
subaltern’s vee 

“ Ménage, eh? small economies, 
eh? We are comingst strong, and 
no mistake, What’s the last book 
we got this out of ? This comes of 
our Shakespeares and our Homers. 
Beg pardon, old fellow,” he added, 
apologetically, seeing that Yorke 
was looking angrily towards him ; 
“but don’t you think you’d better 
answer the note, and not keep the 
sowar waiting? I'll take myself off 
and have a pipe in the stable, and 
then perhaps when [ come back 
Richard will be himself again.” 

How the young man, left alone, 
discovered that there was no paper 
or ink in the bungalow fit to write 
his reply upon, and sent down to 
the Europe shop for a packet of the 
best creamlaid, and a bottle of fresh 
ink, the orderly waiting the while, 
dismounted, holding his horse under 
the shade of a tree; how, when the 
paper and ink arrived, he spoilt half- 
a-dozen sheets before his answer 
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was ready, in doubt whether to say 
“My dear Miss Cunningham,” or 
only “Dear Miss Cunningham,”— 
need not be told ; nor that he did as 
a fact deposit the note about his 
person, taking it out a dozen times 
in the day to read the contents. 
Yet they were not of much import, 
for the note merely ran thus :— 


“Dear Mr. Yorxe,—Will you 
give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany to dinner on Thursday at half- 
past seven /—Believe me, yours very 
truly, OxrviaA CUNNINGHAM.” 


Needs not be said that Yorke en- 
gaged Nubbee Buksh’s buggy for 
the Thursday evening, nor that, 
although until now he had never 
thought much about dress, he made 
as elaborate a toilet for the occa- 
sion as the conditions of undress 
uniform permitted; but’ not the 
less did he feel shy and nervous as 
he entered the large drawing-room 
at the Residency, although his heart 
bounded within him at the cordial 
greeting of the hostess, as she ad- 
vanced from the group of guests to 
meet him, and held out her hand 
with a smile and look of pleasure 
which sent the young fellow into 
raptures. There were only twelve 
persons in all, including the bri- 
gadier and Mrs. Polwheedle, and 
the dinner was served at a round 
table, permitting of general conver- 
sation, and to Yorke a full view of 
Miss Cunningham in a perfectly 
enchanting demi-toilet. Certainly, 
he thought, it is even more becom- 
ing than the ball-dress, or the more 
costly apparel worn at his Excel- 
lency’s party. It is the same pic- 
ture, of course, that sets off any 
framing—the lovely face, the grace- 
ful figure, and the noble folds of 
rich brown hair, 

The conversation turned to the 
subject then occupying all the 
dinner-tables in India, the miscon- 
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duct of a guard of sepoys at Bar- 
rackpore. 

“For my part,” said Mrs, Pol- 
wheedle, “I think the whole regi- 
ment ought to have been hanged, 
the rascally fellows! to stand by 
and see their officer wounded in 
that way. Disbanding was too 
good for them.” 

“ But the whole regiment didn’t 
see the thing done,” observed the 
commissioner. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” she 
replied ; “they were all sepoys to- 
gether, and sepoys always stick by 
each other, with their nonsense 
about caste, and their not doing this 
or doing that. I have no patience 
with them.” 

“My dear,” said the brigadier, 
who sat opposite, in a voice of mild 
reproach, “you forget that your 
husband is a sepoy officer,” 

“ No, I don’t,” replied the lady ; 
“ but I wasn’t always the wife of a 
native infantry officer, you know; 
and I have my feelings on this 
point. Besides, I don’t consider 
that you belong to the native army 
now that you are a brigadier; you 
command Europeans and natives 
too, so you ought to be impartial.” 

“For my part,” observed Major 
Winge of the Hussars, who was one 
of the company, “I should like to 
see every black regiment cut down to 
half its present strength, and a dozen 
more British regiments sent out.” 

“Native infantry regiments, I 
suppose you mean?’ interposed 
Colonel Falklank,. 

“Oh, ' of course,” replied the 
other, “they are dark; same thing, 
you know.” , 

“The same thing, perhaps, but 
not the same name; we will keep 
to the official designation, with your 
permission, if the thing is to be dis- 
cussed at all.” 

“ By all means, if you like,” re- 
turned the major; “ no offence was. 
meant,” 
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“You did not mean to be offen- 
sive, of course,” said the colonel. 

And so the conversation dropped, 
or rather a turn was given to it by 
the commissioner, who asked Major 
Winge across-the table if his regi- 
ment had many horses entered for 
the coming races. 

While it was going on, Yorke felt 
his face flush at the implied insult 
to his branch of the service. A 
feeling of bashfulness, however, 
kept him silent at first, and then 
just as he was about at last to burst 
out, Colonel Falkland had stepped in 
to the rescue. 

That the offensive attack should 
have been properly put down was 
satisfactory, but there now succeed- 
ed to the indignation a feeling of 
shame that Miss Cunningham should 
have been witness of the scene. 
What must she think of military 
men, if they were ready to deal in 
such braggart ways across a dinner- 
table, till even Falkland, a man 
who seemed placed above such 
things by standing and natural dig- 
nity, was drawn into the squabble ? 
It was all that horrid Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle’s doing, and it was just 
the same on the day of his first call. 
How could this gentle and refined 
creature tolerate her society? Even 
if the commissioner was too good- 
natured to take care of his daughter 
in that respect, surely her godfather 
might interpose to shield her from 
‘such vulgarising contact. 

The person referred to, who sat 
next to him, seemed to be reading 
his thoughts, for he interrupted the 
current of them by remarking in an 
undertone : “ I am afraid our hostess 
will think some of us have been 
taking our wine before dinner in- 
stead of at the proper time. It is 
a sad world this,” he added with a 
smile; “shut one’s self out as we 
may from all that is disagreeable, 
still the unpleasant will obtrude it- 
self sometimes. The worst of it is 


that Iam afraid the gentleman op- 
posite had only too much truth on 
his side.” 

“Do you really think, sir,” asked 
the youngster, eagerly, “that the 
native army is not to be trusted ?” 

“JT think that it might be re- 
duced with great advantage, and 
the proportion of European troops 
brought up again to what it was 
when I first entered the service.” 

“Then do you really think that 
there is any mischief brewing in the 
native army ?” 

“Tt is’ a mercenary army,” re- 
plied the colonel, “and it is an 
army which has nothing to do 
at present, two conditions which 
don’t go well together. Of course 
you may keep mercenary troops in 
order by discipline ; but we have 
merely the semblance of discipline 
left now. , It would not need a very 
violent* shake, I fear, to bring the 
military fabric to pieces, or at any rate 
to put it grievously out of joint.” 

“ But surely there is nothing to 
show that things ar e worse now than 
they have been for the last fifty 
years? There have been repeated 
instances of misconduct before, but 
the army has outlived them. And, 
in the present instance, it seems to 
have been effectually put . down. 
Why should things be worse now 
than at any time before ?” 

“Of course there is a great deal 
to be said on the optimist side. 
The men have all their pensions to 
look to, and then it is not likely 
that the Hindoos and Mahomedans 
would ever pull together, if either 
party were to fall out with their 
masters, And I suppose luck will 
befriend us in the future as it has 
in the past. Still a little tighter 
discipline and a few more European ° 
troops would not be bad precautions. 
But of course,” said the colonel, 
turning towards him with a smile, 
“T don’t want these doubts to go 
any further, We must put a good 




















face on matters, whatever we may 
think about them.” 

“ But surely,” said Yorke, “ hold- 
ing these views, it would be proper 
for you at least to urge them on 
the Government.” 

“Who? I? Ohno; that would 
be of no use. The headquarter 
people would pooh-pooh the advice 
of an alarmist civilian, as they 
would call me, and would say that 
they have as good opportunities for 
jndging of these matters -as he has, 
which is quite true, though whether 
they make use of ‘them is another 
matter.” 

After dinner, as soon as the 
gentlemen came into the drawing- 
room, Miss Cunningham asked 
Captain Sparrow, who was of the 
party, to sing—whieh, after a little 
pressing, he consented to do, the 
lady accompanying him. Captain 
Sparrow had a tenor voice, which 
might have been pronounced sweet 
in quality, only that there was very 
little of it to judge by, and sang airs 
from the Italian Opera of the more 
sentimental kind, delivered with a 
sort of caricature of stage manner, the 
retardations extra slow, the pathos 
extra pathetic. As he sang, with one 
hand resting on the piano and the 
other on his hip—his hair parted in 
the middle, a loosely-tied black 
ribbon under his turned-down collar, 
his eyes cast down, and face ex- 
pressing all the pathos which could 
not find utterance through the 
voice, while the fair accompanyist 
placidly followed all the changes of 
time in the performance—Y orke felt 
as by instinct that although she was 
perfectly grave and polite, and there 
was no trace of firony in her thanks 
to the singer when the performance 
was concluded, any remaining fear 
of rivalry in that quarter might now 
safely be dismissed. 

“And now, Miss Cunningham, 
won’t you sing something yourself,” 
- said the captain, “ especially after I 
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have set you so good an example? 
I am sure you will be in good voice 
to-night. There is something in 
the air conducive to song. I felt it 
myself.” 

Just then Yorke came up, and 
Sparrow moved off, to receive the 
thanks of the rest of the company. 

“Are you fond of music, Mr, 
Yorke ?” asked the lady. 

“JT should like above everthing 
to hear you sing,” replied the young 
fellow. 

“ How can you tell you will not 
be disappointed when you hear me 2?” 
she said, with a laugh and slight 
blush, as she stooped to turn over 
the loose pieces of music on the stand. 

“No, no,” rejoined the young 
man with ardour; “there is no 
doubt about it. Heaven gave you 
a sweet voice, and it gave you”— 
every other charm, he was going to 
add; but checking himself, con- 
tinued, “besides, you must know 
that your fame has preceded you.” 

Miss Cunningham said nothing 
in reply, but looking downwards 
seated herself at the instrument and 
began to sing. Nor had rumour 
exaggerated her powers. She sang 
with the taste and finish given by 
Italian teaching, while her voice 
was like her speaking voice, low 
and rich, and expressing a sort of 
unconscious pathos, as if asking 
what romantic fate awaited its pos- 
sessor in the future, 

She sang two songs, the young 
lover standing by entranced, turn- 
ing over the pages; one Italian, full 
of repressed passion—one German, 
kindling sgbtle, undefinable emo- 
tions. Thi at his request she sang 
a third time; after which some of 
the guests who had meanwhile been 
scattered about the room came up 
to express their thanks. But pre- 
sently the two were left alone again, 
for the room was a very large one, 
and the young lady still sitting on 
the music-stool turned round. 
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“To you really think,” said she, 
“that the sepoys are not to be 
trusted? Perhaps I ought not to 
ask such a question from you; but 
your men, now, they look ‘such 
simple honest fellows, and papa 
seems to have the most perfect con- 
fidence in them.” 

“T would answer for them with 
my life,” replied the young man, 
earnestly. 

“I like to hear you speak like 
that, ” said the young lady, with 
animation ; “there is something to 
my mind quite revolting in discus- 
sing the character and loyalty of our 
soldiers in this way, whether their 
faces are light or dark.” 

As she looked up at him with a 
gleam of admiration in her dark 
eyes, the young man felt ready to 
throw himself at her feet in a trans- 
port of love. For him to worship 
her was only natural ; but that she 
should regard him as worthy of 
respect seemed altogether beyond 
his deserts, so infinitely above him- 
self did she always seem to be, 
Something of this may have ap- 
peared in his look of devotion, for 
she blushed slightly, and turned 
away her head, and then changing 
the conversation said, “‘ When is the 
inspection of your regiment to take 

lace ?” 

“On Saturday—shall you come 
to see it?’ And the young man 
hung on her answer as if his very 
life depended on it. 

“T will come, if I possibly can. 
Papa has not been very well lately, 
and is often disinclined to ride of a 
morning ; but if Colongl Falkland 
is still with us, I am sfire he will 
escort me.” 

“Ts Colonel Falkland going 
away ?” 

“ His month’s leave comes to an 
end to-morrow; but he hopes to 
get it extended. I don’t quite 
understand the arrangement; it ap- 


pears there are various contingen- 


cies involved, but he expects to 
hear how the matter is settled early 
in the morning.” 

Presently she added, “ Colonel 
Falkland says you ought to be in 
the cavalry—the irregular cavalry I 
think he called it—because you are 
such a good rider.” 

* Colonel Falkland’s praise of any 
one is valuable, but he seems always 
to speak kindly of everybody.” 

“ Ah, then I see you have found 
out his generous nature, and think 
as highly of him as every one seems 
to do. I am so glad of that,” said 
Miss Cunningham, warmly. 

“Think highly of him? why, he 
is one of the finest fellows in the 
army. I always knew he was ex- 
tremely popular, too, and now I 
have met him I can understand why 
he is. What a pity it is that he 
should be thrown away in civil em- 
ploy, instead of being at the head of 
the army, or something of the sort !” 

And the two cast their looks in 
the direction of the person spoken 
of, a middle-aged, not particularly 
handsome, and not well-dressed man, 
standing in another part of the room. 

Then she asked him if he was 
going to take a part in the coming 
races ;.and he replied that he was 
going to enter a young horse he 
had just bought, for the steeple- 
chase. Had he still possessed only 
his old pony Jerry, he would in his 
present state of infatuation have 
committed himself to entering that 
useful animal. 

Miss Cunningham asked whether 
steeplechase-riding was not a ve 
dangerous thing; and Yorke laugh- 
ingly replied that there was not 
much danger to be met with in the 
army nowadays, either in that or 
any other way; the only danger he 
ran was of making himself ridicu- 
lous by being nowhere in the race. 

Here the conversation was inter- 
rupted ; and, save at parting, when 
he held her slender hand for a mo- 
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ment in his, Yorke had no opportu- 
nity of again speaking to the young 
lady. But as he drove himself 
home in the still clear night, he re- 
hearsed the scene of the evening 
over and over again, dwelling on 
each gracious look, each radiant 
smile, calling up each changing ex- 
pression of the sweet face—now 
gracious, now arch—anon, when in 
repose, as he thought, pensive. 
Surely he could not be wrong in 
thinking both that she understood 
his devotion, and was not unpre- 
pared to reward it. To no one else, 
he felt sure, did she appear so 
tender and gracious. Even to her 
father she seemed hardly more so. 
To other persons, as he could not 
help persuading himself, her bear- 
ing, if gentle, was somewhat re- 
served and distant. Only to him- 
self and Falkland was there shown 
this confidential manner; but then 
Falkland was an old friend, and her 
godfather—old enough indeed to be 
her father. Nevertheless, uneasy 
doubts crossed the young man’s 
mind, especially when he reached 
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home, and surveying by the dim 
light of a single candle the poverty 
of his little bungalow, contrasted it 
with the splendour of the Residency 
and the well-lit-up salon, in the 
vastness of which a dozen guests 
seemed almost lost, till his heart 
sank within him. How could he 
dare to hope to bring that splendid 
creature to such alowly roof? Still 
less possible did it seem to raise 
himself from his present humble 
rade to a level with her condition 
and her father’s just expectations. 
And what if, after all, she were 
really in ignorance of his feelings, 
and he merely another Malvolio 
fancying his countess was in love 
with him, as much deceived and 
every whit as foolish? Thus, alter- 
nate hopes and fears coursing each 
other through his mind, the youn 

man paced restlessly the gravel ik 
before his bungalow — his usual 
nightly occupation now—but taking 
care not to wake his chum, till, 
tired out in mind and body, he 
sought his room and found at last 
the sound sleep of youth and health. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Two days afterwards took place 
the inspection of the 76th. In the 
monotony of an Indian cantonment, 
even the inspection of a native in- 
fantry regiment creates a certain 
amount of excitement; and before 
sunrise a smal] group of equestrians 
were assembled on the, parade to 
witness the spectacle. The regi- 
ment itself had been under arms be- 
fore daylight, and the officers fell in 
soon afterwards, while Major Dumble 
—who, with a card of the manceuvres 
in his hand which had been prepared 
for him by the adjutant, was going 
through them in his head for the 
last time—sat his old trooper with a 
look of anxious desperation as the 
fatal moment approached, For now 


*. 


the brigadier might be seen riding at 
a foot-pace on his grey cob towards 
the line, attended by his brigade- 
major and the assistant quarter-mas- 
ter-general, also by Colonel Tartar, 
who had joined him on his way 
past the Hussar parade. The briga 
dier and his staff were in blue coat 
and cocked-hats, all the other mili- 
tary lookers-on in full uniform ex- 
cept Colonel Tarter, who being a 
colonel of Hussars might be con- 
sidered to be above rule, and indeed 
sat his Arab pony with an air of 
easy superiority, as if quite aware 
of the amount of condescension in- 
volved in his coming at all. The 
ceremony is now about to begin, 
and Yorke’s heart leaps up at seeing 
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the well-known objects advancing 
rapidly out of the plain from the 
direction of the Residency, as he 
had seen them come on former 
occasions, soon to be made out 
clearly as Colonel Falkland and 
Miss Cunningham, who _ canter 
up and join the group of visitors 
just as the brigadier arrives in 


. front of the line. Yorke has just 
time to notice with a pang of 


jealousy that Colonel Tartar is turn- 
ing aside to join the new-comers, 


_ when the regiment is called to at- 


tention, and as the brigadier ad- 
vances towards it, a general salute 
is ordered; after which Major 
Dumble, by dint of kicking his horse 
and shaking its rein, persuades it to 
advance a few paces, and hands the 
brigadier a “present state” of the 
regiment. The latter passes over 
the want of style in the major’s 
approach, riding not being laid 
down in the infantry regulations or 
a strong point personally, but re- 
serves himself for criticism on the 
handling of the battalion, an art 
in which he deems himself to be an 
authority. And truly the battalion 
looks a goodly one to handle, over 
nine hundred and fifty bayonets 
mustering on the parade, carried by 
stalwart sepoys, well set up. And 
now begins the serious business of 
the morning. .The salute delivered, 
the regiment breaking into open 
column of companies marches past 
in slow and quick time, a feat 
which, having been practised every 
morning for the previous six weeks, 
is performed fairly in automatic 
fashion, without giving Major Dum- 
ble an opportunity for interposing a 
mistake. “Do believe we shall 


pull the major through,” whispers 
Poynter the adjutant to Brevet- 
major Passey, the senior captain, 
who was the other mounted officer. 
The “march past” over, the regiment 
is again formed into line and put 
through the time-honoured manual 
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and platoon exercises by Major 
Passey, a feat to which he and the 
regiment are quite equal, Major 
Dumble the while glancing nerv- 
ously at his card, and recalling for 
the last time the adjutant’s lessons 
on the coming movements, The 
first operation, a change of front, 
went all right; there was little for 
the commanding officer to do, and 
the leaders of companies knew 
their work and made no mistake. 
And the second movement promised 
well also. It was an advance by 
column of double companies from 
the centre; and Major Dumble, as 
he surveyed from the rear the com- 
panies stepping off and wheeling at 
due intervals with precision, felt his 
courage reviving, and began to hope 
that he should really pull through 
the inspection. But, alas! at this 
moment, just as the formation was 
completed, the brigadier called out 
to him in what was meant for a re- 
assuring tone—* Very good indeed, 
Major Dumble—very good indeed ; 
now suppose you form square. 
Don’t you hear, sir?” he repeated in 
a louder voice—“ form square.” 

Now a square was duly entered 
in the card of manceuvres, but then 
it was to come off later in the 
day, and when the regiment was 
halted in jline. For such a change 
in the programme the major was 
altogether unprepared, and gazed in 
dumb anguish at the brigadier, and 
when the latter in still louder tones 
repeated his command, adding 
“Why don’t you halt the leading 
division,’ sir?’ the unhappy major 
mistaking the word “leading” for 
“rear,” called out in desperation, 
“Rear division, halt! right about 
face !” 

The‘companies in question obeyed 
the order. The rest of the column 
continued marching on. 

The major saw that he had made 
a blunder, but there was still time 
to retrieve it, although no time for re- 
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flection. Obeying the impulse of 
despair he gave the word to the 
centre companies to wheel inwards, 
and again the order was obeyed, the 
leading companies still pursuing 
their fatal march onwards; and al- 
though the adjutant at last took 
upon himself to stop them, the mis- 
chief was done. They had by this 
time advanced a long distance to 
the front. The centre companies 
had been brought to a halt by com- 
ing up against each other, and now 
stood face to face , the rear division 
meantime cazing backward into 
space, from which position our sub- 
altern could witness the merriment 
of the spectators. The formation 
of the regiment in fact now resem- 
bled the capital letter I, but with 
the head and tail separated by a 
long interval from the body. Never 
had the Mustaphabad parade-ground 
witnessed such a spectacle. 

Although not without a fellow- 
feeling for the service from which 
he had risen, this was yet a proud 
moment for Brigadier Polwheedle. 
The inspection of the Hussars or 
the Horse Artillery was a thing to be 
done gently, and even deferential- 
ly, the brigadier indeed never feel- 
ing quite sure on such occasions 
that Colonel Tartar was not laugh- 
ing at him the while, and executing 
manceuvres for his edification not 
laid down in the Queen’s regula- 
tions; but here he was master of 
the position, and felt every inch a 
brigadier. “Take your regiment 
home, sir,” he called out in a loud 
voice to the miserable Dumble— 
“that is, if you know how to—and 
let me see it again as soon as it is 
fit to be inspected ;” and so saying, 
turned the grey cob round and rode 
majestically home. 

Whether Major Dumble would 
have been equal to the feat of tak- 
ing the regiment home was never 
proved, for the extrication of it 
from ifs melancholy position was 
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effected by the adjutant, the un- 
happy commandant sitting silent on 
his horse while the latter gave the 
needful orders, The operation com- 
pleted, Major Passey, making the 
slightest possible salute with his 
sword to his commanding officer, 
said, “Shall I march the regiment 
back to the lines, major ?” 

“ Please do, Passey,” replied poor 
Dumble, meekly; and so saying 
rode back alone to his own bunga- 
low, whence he did not emerge for 
the rest of the day. 

“Hang it,” said Spragge, to a 
brother sub, after the regiment was 
broken off, as they mounted their 
ponies to ride home, “ we must buy 
old Dumble out, sharp. I can’t 
stand being made a fool of in this 
way. How much do you think the 
old boy would take to go at once? 
I’m game to borrow my share; I’m 
so deep in the banks already that a 
trifle more won’t make much dif- 
ference.” 

“No good trying, my dear fel- 
low,” replied the other; “the poor 
old major is in the banks himself: 
he can’t retire with a wife and fam- 
ily at home to provide for. No, no; 
we have got him fast for another six 
years at least, till he get the line 
step, and perhaps even longer.” 

“A jolly look-out for us,” 
joined Spragge ; “well, I must posi- 
tively take to ‘passing in the lan- 
guage and getting a staff appoint- 
ment. I’m blessed if I can stand 
this any longer. I wish I were a 
dab at languages and things like 
Yorke; but Vil set to work at 
the black classics this very day.” 
And Jerry kept his word so far as 
to spend the whole of that morning 
spelling out the first chapter of the 
Baital Pachisi, with the help of the 
regimental. mounshee, but unfortu- 
nately his resolution did not carry 
him beyond the first day. 

Major Dumble’s fiasco was natu- 
rally the subject of conversation in 
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more circles than one that morning. 
“Serves him right for an old 
stupid,” said Mrs. Polwheedle to 
Captain Buxey, whose buggy was 
drawn up next to that lady’s car- 
riage. “I told the brigadier the 
first day Dumble came to the 
station that I was sure he wasn’t 
any good. The Government ought 
to get rid of such fellows. If he 
were in a Queen’s regiment now, 
he’d have to go on half-pay; and 
serve him right, wouldn’t it, col- 
onel?” added the lady in a louder 
voice to Colonel Tartar, who was 
riding slowly past. 

“Serve who right, Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle?” replied the colonel, 
stopping his horse, but without 
coming nearer to the carriage. 

“Why, Major Dumble, to be 
sure. I was just saying to Captain 
Buxey that such erposés would 
never be allowed in the Queen’s 
service, would they ?” 

“A little hard, though, on the 
regiment and the officers, isn’t it ?” 
said. Tartar, drily; “but beauty 
sometimes goes with a hard heart.” 

“ Flatterer!”? replied the lady, 
with a complacent smile on her 
comely face. 

“ There’s such a thing as a ser- 
vice feeling, too,” observed Captain 
Buxey after the colonel had passed 
on. “I don’t like to see Company’s 
officers made fools of in public.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Mrs, Pol- 
wheedle, “I don’t regard Pol- 
wheedle in the same light as a 
regular Company’s officer, now that 
he commands a station with troops 
of ali kinds ; besides, you know, I was 
brought up to think of the Queen’s 
regulations before everything. In 
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Captain Jones’s regiment we used 
never to call on the ladies of Com- 
pany’s officers. Quite a society in 
ourselves we were, Of course as a 
brigadier’s lady I show no prefer- 
ences, but still I have my feelings.” 

As for Yorke, his first impulse 
was to hasten to the Residency 
to learn at least the worst, 
and with a faint hope at the 
bottom of his heart that Miss Cun- 
ningham might have some consola- 
tion to offer. A call there was due 
after the dinner-party, and it had 
been a struggle for the young man 
to put it off for so long. Accord- 
ingly Nubbee Buksh’s buggy and 
horse were again put into requisi- 
tion, and soon after breakfast he 
drove over to the Residency, full of 
a deep yearning, as he controlled 
the erratic movements of that way- 
ward animal, to give some utterance 
to the feelings that oppressed him. 
Did she know of his passionate love 
for her, then surely any impulse to 
laugh at him or the regiment would 
be changed to a feeling of sym- 
pathy. 

Alas! on driving under the 
great portico he was met by the 
announcement that the “door was 
shut,” the Indian version of the 
more euphemistic “not at home ;” 
and there was nothing left to Yorke 
but to return to cantonments, down- 
cast and disappointed. Life seemed 
for the time an utter blank. There 
was no excuse left for paying 
another visit, and little chance of 
meeting the lady anywhere else. 
There only remained now the 
steeplechase. In that, at least, he 
might hope to wipe out the ridicule 
thrown on the regiment and himself. 


CHAPTER X. 


The coming steeplechase was a 
novelty imported for the first time 
into the Mustaphabad anuual race- 


meeting. That favourite station 
being situate in a sandy plain 
which extended in perfect “flatness 


‘ 
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for many days’ journey in every 
direction, covered at one season of 
the year with luxuriant corn in 
fields quite unenclosed, and separated 
by marks distinguishable only by 
the villagers, and for the rest a 
sandy desert dotted with villages 
and thinly sprinkled with acacia- 
trees—a country of this sort was 
not favourable for the develop- 
ment of hunting, and had witnessed 
hitherto no more lively sport than 
coursing. The race had. been 
got up indeed mainly at the 
instance of u couple of sporting 
subalterns in another native in- 
fantry regiment, joint proprietors of 
an aged Australian mare, known to 
be sure at her fences if her legs 
would only hold out; and it was to 
come off as the final event of the 
second day’s meeting, Colonel Tar- 
tar having offered a cup for the 
winner in addition to the stakes. 
The entries were comparatively 
numerous, considering that not 


many horses at the station had ever 
had the opportunity of being put at 
a jump, and that a rumour that 
Colonel Falkland meant to run his 
Irish mare had kept out several 
intending competitors, as nothing 
would have had a chance against 


her. And when the entries were 
closed, at the race-ordinary held at 
the subscription-rooms the evening 
before the meeting, no less than six 
entries were declared for this par- 
ticular event. Lunge, the riding- 
master of the Hussars, had entered 
an old Cape horse reputed to have 
been good with the Meerut fox- 
hounds ; Stride, of the Horse Artil- 
lery, a stud-bred horse, his second 
charger ; Chupkin, of the Irregulars, 
a country-bred mare, usually ridden 
by his wife—if Mrs, Chupkin would 
ride it herself, said the knowing 
ones, she would be sure to win—a 
feather-weight, and with nerve for 
anything ; young Scurry, the money- 
ed man of the Hussars, a newly- 
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purchased chestnut Arab, the hand- 
somest charger in the regiment, but 
a trifle impetuous; the confede- 
rates, Messrs. Egan and M‘Intyre of 
the 80th N.I., the Australian mare 
above referred to, which had arrived 
mysteriously at the station a few 
days before; the list being closed 
by our friend’s horse. 

Yorke had never been present at 
arace-ordinary before, his experience 
having been confined hitherto to what 
are known as single-corps stations, 
garrisoned by one regiment of native 
infantry, where race-meetings were 
uvknown; and he felt a little ner- 
vous ks he entered the barnlike 
assembly rooms where the meeting 
was held, with fifty rupees in his 
pocket for the entrance-stakes. His 
announcement evidently took the 
company by surprise; for although 
the hurdles in his compound told a 
tale to his neighbours, his recent 
purchase had not attracted much 
attention, and the fact of his 
ownership of a horse of any sort 
was not generally known. “It’s 
not a tattoo race, young man,” 
observed M‘Intyre, who was stand- 
ing by the little table at which 
Westropp of the Irregulars, the 
honorary secretary, was recording 
the entries; “ain’t you making a 
mistake ?” 

“There’s nothing against tats in 
the rules,” said Westropp, before 
Yorke had time to speak; “you 
may enter a donkey if you like, 
M‘Intyre ;” whereat the laugh was 
turned against M‘Intyre, and Yorke 
felt grateful to Westropp for 
coming to his help before a snit- 
able repartee had occurred to him- 
self. 

The entries concluded, the com- 
pany sat down to dinner, after which 
they proceeded to the lotteries, the 
serious business of the evening. 
Several other officers now dropped 
in, among them Colonel Tartar, with 
whose dignity it was hardly com- 
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patible to partake of a race-ordinary, 
but who patronised the races in an 
affable way, as became a man with 
a reputation in the shires and noted 
light - weight rider in his younger 
days, and indeed was not above 
employing the evening in making a 
little book. “How “do, Yorke ?” 
said the little colonel, with a friend- 
ly nod; “so you have got some- 
thing in for my cup. I suppose 
that’s the little horse Falkland was 
speaking about—a tidy jumper, he 
tells me; well, I wish you all luck, 
but Iam afraid I skan’t be able to 
back you this time.” 

Proceedings were interrupted at 
first by an objection lodged against 
the confederates’ horse, it being a 
condition that all horses entered for 
the cup should be bond fide the 
property of officers at the station ; 
while the known impecunious state 
ofthe partners, whose domestic 
embarrassments in connection with 
the local shopkeepers constituted 
the principal business at the monthly 
sittings of the Cantonment Small 
Cause Court, rendered it matter ‘of 
question how they should have 
come by such a property. The 
production of their entrance-money 
in hard cash had indeed occasioned 
some little surprise ; but the objec- 
tion was disposed of on Egan’s pro- 
ducing a letter from the late owner 
accepting the joint promissory-note 


of himself and M‘Intyre at six 
months’ date, for a sum, the amount 
of which was concealed from the 
referee by a dirty thumb placed 
over the figures, whereon the com- 
pany proceeded to make out the 
lotteries. The drawing of these, 
with the interpolated betting, oc- 
cupied a considerable time, Egan 
and M‘Intyre both going into the 
work like millionaires ; while it was 
observable that, notwithstanding 
the doubt previously thrown upon 
their credit, no one declined to bet 
with these gentlemen, even Colonel 
Tartar booking more than one 
transaction of the kind. The 
steeplechase lottery came last. It 
was the only one to which Yorke 
subscribed, and as there were fifty 
lots and only six horses, it was not 
surprising that he drew a blank. 
In the auction which followed the 
drawing, Scurry’s horse was clearly 
declared the favourite, being bought 
in by the owner for thirty gold 
moburs, while Lunge’s fetched only 
fifteen ; the confederates’ mare was 
purchased by her owners for ten, 
and Yorke’s horse by Colonel Tar- 
tar for five. “Can’t do much harm 
by losing twenty chicks,” observed 
the colonel, in Anglo-Indian argot, 
as the lot was knocked down to 
him ; “and after all, there is a good 
deal of uncertainty about steeple- 
chasing.” 


CHAPTER XI, 


Next morning was the first of 
the race-meeting, and Yorke, who 
had never seen any races in India, 
or indeed anywhere else, would fain 
have been present, but duty forbade. 
Devotion must have a final canter, 
and moreover Spragge had dis- 
covered hard by a_ neighbouring 
village a wall almost a facsimile 
of that put up on the course, stiffer 
if anything, but with a good take 


off. “The very thing to practise 
the little horse at; he’ll do every- 
thing else all right enough, the 
game little beggar! but there is no 
saying how he might behave if he 
came across a new kind of jump for 
the first time, Nothing like prac- 
tice.” And accordingly, while all 
the rest of the station were driving 
down to the race-course, which was 
at the extreme end of the station, 
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on the flank of the Native Cavalry 
parade, Yorke and Spragge (for the 
good-natured fellow had given u 

the races to accompany his friend 

cantered across the plain in the other 
direction in quest of the exemplar 
which the latter had discovered, a 
rare form of enclosure in those 
parts. In truth, in the early morn- 
ing, with no hounds to follow, or 
excitement of any sort, it looked a 
formidable thing to face. Yorke, 
however, did not stop to think, 
but cantered straight at it; and the 
little horse, feeling the rider’s pur- 
pose in his firm hand and steady 
grip, swerved not to right or left, 
but cleared the wall without touch- 
ing. 

“Bravo!” called out Jerry to 
his friend on the other side; “ four 
feet six, if it’s an inch, and looks 
five, and that oneon the course is 
barely asmuch, Well done, again !” 
he*cried, as Yorke, cantering back, 
took the wall a second time. 
“ What a good-plucked little horse 
it is, to be sure, and he not fourteen 
three! If the pace does not get 
forced too much, but he has time 
to take his fences quietly, I don’t 
believe there’s one of them can 
come near him. Now then, Arty, 
pop him over just once more and 
back fagain, so that he may know 
what ‘a mud wall is like when he 
sees it, and then that will be 
enough for the old boy.” Which 
feat accomplished, and the grey 
having had his gallop in a circuit 
over {the neighbouring fields of 
young corn, while Spragge looked 
on approvingly, the two young 
officers returned slowly home. “ Oh, 
by Jove!” said Spragge, “I wish 
I weighed a stone less than you, 
Arty, then you'd have to let me 
fide instead of you; but these long 
legs of mine will never be of any 
use for racing,? he coutinued, look- 
ing down ruefully at the members 
referred to, which indeed the di- 


minutive pony he bestrode barely 
— from touching the ground, 

orke had the satisfaction of 
hearing casually at mess that even- 
ing that the commissioner and his 
daughter were not at the morning’s 
races, but were expected to be pre- 
sent the next day. 

At last came the eventful morn- 
ing, with a sky cloudless as usual 
at that season of the year, and a 
pleasant fresh air, although it was 
the middle of February, so that 
overcoats and shawls came not 
amiss at first to the occupants of 
the grand stand. A few of the 
spectators were on horseback, being 
thus able to see the start for the 
short races, and by cutting across 
to come in at the fivish; but the 
majority took up their places in the 
grand stand, sheltered by the roof 
and by a clump of trees on one side 
from the rays of the rising sun. 
That spacious edifice, which could 
accommodate a hundred persons 
with ease, yet was pretty full on 
this occasion, was raised on pillars 
a few feet above the ground, with 
space underneath for the scales 
and for the servants engaged in 
making tea for the ladies, <A 
small space on the left enclosed 
by hurdles was reserved as a 
paddock for the stewards and 
jockeys and for the saddling. Be- 
sides the greater part of the gentry, 
a considerable number of the Euro- 
pean soldiers at the station were 
present, the men on foot, the ser- 
geants on troopers; there was also 
a sprinkling of sepoys in their 
white mufti, and some two or three 
hondred of the lower orders from 
the bazaar, camp-followers for the 
most part, attracted for the nonce by 
the news that the sahibs were going 
to have a new kind of race—all ' 
grave and stolid, and for the most 
part silent ; but itis not easy to be 
jovial at six in the morning. Yorke, 
his riding-dress concealed by a long 
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overcoat belonging to his chum, 
rode down on the pony of the 
latter, who himself trudged on 
foot, the horse “ Devotion,” led by 
the native groom, following, his 
tail cut square, his mane plaited, 
and covered by a regular suit of 
clothing on which a job-tailor had 
been at work for the past week 
seated on the floor of their yeran- 
da, the stuff having been bought 
from a local pedlar—the horse 
altogether, as Mr. Spragge observed, 
“looking a regular bang-up racer, 
and as good as he looks.” 

Yorke, leaving the groom to lead 
the horse up and down among the 
trees in the rear (Jerry rushing out 
every minute from the front to see 
that the operation was properly con- 
ducted), takes up his place at first 
in the enclosure, and leaning over 
the hurdle, looks up sideways at 
the front row of spectators in the 
stand. They are chiefly ladies, the 
gentlemen forthe most part stand- 
ing on the seats behind; but the 
one face he is in search of is not 
there, and he thinks with a sinking 
heart that the object for which he 
has made this venture has eluded 
him, when the sound of carriage- 
wheels is heard at the back of the 
stand, and Yorke sees from his 
vantage-ground the heads of the 
commissioner’s mounted orderlies. 
The view is otherwise interrupted 
by people and pillars intervening, 
but presently there is a slight stir 
among the occupants of the stand, 
and room is made for Miss Cun- 
ningham, who takes her place in 
the front row beside Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle; and while greetings are 
exchanged with the other ladies, 
Yorke thinks how the latter seem 
to sink into utter insignificance be- 
side this peerless creature. He notes, 
too, that while the appearance of 
the other ladies is generally sug- 
gestive of hurried rising, and fur- 
ther attention to the hair and per- 
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son on their return home, Miss 
Cunningham’s toilet, though _per- 
fectly simple, seems as complete and 
finished in its way as it might be if 
she were dressed for Ascot., And 
see, her pretty little hat, it is trim- 
med with blue, and there is a blue 
ribbon round her slender neck, 
Can this be mere coincidence? But 
while he stands wondering how his 
colours can have become known, the 
young lady looking down, recognises 
and greets him with a gracious bow 
and smile, in which the young maa 
thinks he can read sympathy and 
encouragement—encouragement for 
the impending event and also for 
the future. He feels his colour 
come and go, and his heart beats 
high as he lifts his hat and bows in 
reply, feeling, too, that the eyes of 
all the ladies in the front row are 
on him, and his first impulse is 
to make his way to the stand and 
express his gratitude; but how to 
push his way through its occupants 
to the front row? and how find 
fitting words before so many people? 
Abandoning this idea, therefore, 
as soon as conceived, he retires to 
the back of the enclosure to have 
a final look at the grey before the 
saddling time comes. 

“There’s young Yorke of the 
native infantry,” observed Mrs. 
Polwheedle, as she noticed Miss 
Cunningham’s bow; “he’s got a 
horse in for the steeplechase, of all 
people. I shouldn’t have thought 
he was one of the sort for that kind 
of thing; but these subs are a 
harum-scarum lot.” 

“ Colonel Falkland says that Mr. 
Yorke is a very} good rider, and I 
am sure there is nothing harum- 
scarum about him,” replied the 
young lady. 

“Oh no, that’s just it; young 
Yorke always looks as if he couldn’t 
say bo to a goose; and that’s what 
surprised me so, his going iv for 
this steeplechase.” 
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“Tf he fails in that accomplish- 
ment it is not for want of oppor- 
tunity ” Then the young lady 
stopped ; for as Mrs. Polwheedle’s 
voice was not of the lowest, she be- 
came conscious of acting as Yorke’s 
champion before all the occupants 
of the stand. 

The sport provided on this morn- 
ing was unusually good, there being 
as many as four events on the card, 
besides the steeplechase, which was 





‘No. 5. The Grand Mustaphabad 


last on the list, and by general con- 
sent the most interesting of all; for 
besides the exciting nature of the 
contest in itself, it possessed the 
additional attraction of there being 
no less than six entries, whereas for 
no other race had there been more 
than three competitors. 

The particulars of the competition 
may be best described by copying 
the following extract from the card 
of the day :— 


Steeplechase. A cup value Rs. 500, 


presented by Colonel Tartar,'—— Hussars, with a sweepstakes of Rs. 50, half 
forfeit. Open to all horses bond fide the property of residents of Mustaphabad. 
Catch-weights. New Steeplechase-Course, about two miles and a half. 





1. Mr. Lunge’s, Hussars, B. Cape H. Veteran, Mr. Gowett. 
2. Mr. Scurry’s, —— Hussars, Ch. A. H. Roostum, Owner. 

8. Mr. Chupkin’s, 19th Irreg. Cav., Br. C. B. Mare Laura, Owner. 

4, Mr. Stride’s, H.A., B.S. B. H. Sentry, Owner. 

5. The Confederates’ Br. Austr. Mare, Maid Marian, Mr. Egan. 
G6. Mr. Yorke’s, 76th N.L, G. C. B. H. Devotion, Owner.” 


Mr. Gowett« was the light weight 
of the Hussars, and had already won 
two flat races at the meeting with 


- horses belonging to officers of the 


regiment. Egan, also, in whose 
selection of the Indian army for 
his profession Newmarket and the 
home ring had sustained an irre- 
parable loss, had carried off more 
than one event for a sporting indigo- 
planter, who it was rumoured paid 
him a handsome commission there- 
on, and now appeared for the first 
time on the mysterious mare entered 
as Maid Marian, a ragged hipped 
animal of undeniable blood and 
power, but with bent knees, and 
back sinews concealed from view 
by elastic stockings. Maid Marian, 
who seemed to walk lame, took 
her preliminary canter in very stiff 
fashion, suggestive of age and hard 
work, but went over the first fence 
in very business-like style. Mr. 
Egan himself, a slight, sallow little 
fellow, with smooth face and a small 
scrubby moustache, who always 
made appearances a secondary con- 
sideration to business, was attired 


in a brown garment resembling a 
decayed stable-jacket, with service- 
able brown cords and ancient top- 
boots, but looked, as to style of 
riding, every inch a jockey. “It’s 
legs and arms that do the business,” 
he observed to Mr. Sniffers of his 
regiment, when that gentleman had 
attempted to banter him on his 
personal appearance ; “not what's 
outside of ’em, I'll tell you what, 
Sniff, Pll give you two stone over a 
mile for anything you like to name, 
and you shall wear silk tights and 
pumps, if you like,”—an offer which 
his brother officer declined to close 
witb, All the rest were got up in 
regular racing trim, except Chupkin, 
who had a wife to dress as well as 
himself, and therefore with virtuous 
self-denial rode in his regimental 
jack-boots. Mr. Scurry was especially 
splendid in scarlet with a white cap, 
and polished tops just arrived from 
England. Yorke’s colours were blue. 
The young man, in view of a certair 
Sear ram rapidly maturing, 
iad prudently refrained from invest- 
ing in a new saddle for the occasion, 
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but had supplied himself with new 
girths, stirrup-ieathers, and bridle, 
all strong and serviceable. 

Mr. Scurry’s Roostum, as_ has 
been anentioned, was a hot favourite 
at the race-ordinary two days before ; 
but the circumstance that this sport- 
ing young gentleman had lost both 
the races ridden by him on two 
different horses on the first day, 
compared with the obvious skill and 
address displayed by Messrs. Gowett 
and Egan, had depreciated Roostum 
in public estimation, and Veteran, a 
winner of the previous day, was now 
first favourite, with Maid Marian 
in close attendance; for although 
nothing was known about the ante- 
cedents of the latter animal, it was 
generally understood that Mr. Egan 
and his confederate knew what they 
were about. ~ Nevertheless, when 
Mr. Scurry rode Roostum out of the 
paddock, the beauty of the horse 
and its unusual size for an Arab, 
contrasted with the gummy appear- 
ance of the mare and Mr. Lunge’s 
ancient charger, led to a reaction of 
feeling, more especially as Roostum, 
although very fresh and impetuous, 
and almost unseating his rider in 
his efforts to get his head ‘loose, 
nevertheless cleared the first fence 
in his preliminary canter like a 
deer; and before it returned to the 
starting-post the chestnut Arab was 
almost restored to its position in 
public estimation. The ladies, at 
any rate, were entirely in favour of 
the pretty creature with the smart 
jockey, as it bounded along with 
the springy action peculiar to Arabs, 
tossing its shapely neck, and ready 
to jump out of its skin. 

The steeplechase-course extended 
beyond the circumference of the 
ordinary race-course, which it left 
at the quarter-mile post out and 
rejoined again at the distance-post, 
the run in being parallel to and 


_inside the flat course, so that the 


fences could be set up beforehand 


without interfering with the pre- 
vious flat races, while the same ° 
winning-post served for both. Thus 
the flat-course intervened between 
the stand and the straight part of the 
steeplechase-course ; but as the for- 
mer was only wide enough for about 
half-a-dozen horses to run abreast, 
the spectators would have as close a 
view of the scene as could be de- 
sired, The direction of the running 
was from right to left, or in the 
opposite order to the movement 
of the hands of a clock, and there 
were altogether nine jumps; first, a 
couple of hedges, which were in fact 
hurdles covered with bushes ; then 
the mud wall, with a little orip on 
the further side from which the 
material to build it had been taken; 
then another hedge; then a hedge 
with a small ditch on either side; 
then a ditch with a bank beyond ; 
then two more hedges or hurdles ; 
lastly, the water-jump, the only 
really stiff thing in the course—a low 
bank topped with a hedge, and a. 
wet and broad ditch beyond. This 
was about fifty yards short of the 
grand stand and winning-post, so 
that the horse first over would 
probably win. The ditch was in 
fact only a shallow trench about 
eighteen inches deep, but which 
might have been eighteen feet from 
the look of the thing, although to 
retain it even at that depth in the 
sandy soil involved «a constant 
supply of water, and the station 
water-carts were at work up to 
the last moment before the race. 
The course, sparsely covered with 
grass, was perfectly level through- 
out, and the fences standing up 
naked on the plain seemed calcu- 
lated to invite the horses on the out- 
side to swerve to the right or left. 
And now the six horses having 
taken their preliminary canter, in- 
cluding the conventional leap over 
the first fence and back again, have 
come back to the starting-post op- 
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posite the stand, with their backs 
to the wet ditch ; and all except 
Roostum being perfectly steady, the 
start is soon effected, and away they 
go at the signal, a little cloud of 
dust rising from their hoofs. Chest- 
nut horses, and especially chestnut 
Arabs, are proverbially impetuous, 
and the noble Roostum was no ex- 
ception to the rule. He was hard 
to hold when going alone; but the 
clatter of five other horses galloping 
alongside is altogether too much, 
and in a few seconds he breaks 
away at full speed, nose high in air, 
his rider lying back in the saddle 
and in vain trying to hold him in, 
This attitude is not favourable for 
steeplechasing; Roostum crashes 
through the first fence without 
attempting to rise to it, tearing a 
gap about thirty feet wide, through 
which the others follow at a more 
leisurely pace, and he gets through 
the second in the same way ; but this 
mode of dealing with the wall is 
not equally successful. Charging 
that in the same blind way, the 
gallant chestnut rolls over heavily 
on the other side, shooting his rider 
still further forward. Fortunately 
the race committee, with consider- 
ate forethought, had ploughed up 
the light soil beyond the wall, so 
that Mr. Scurry sustains no serious 
injury, although unable to proceed 
with the race; and he has left the 
others so much behind that they 
have time to avoid riding over him 
as they clear the wall, which they 
all do except Sentry, whose rider 
taking the outside, goes so tempt- 
ingly “close to the end of the obstacle 
that the horse swerving evades it 
altogether, and Mr. Stride, after two 
or three ineffectual efforts to make 
him face it again, is forced to give up. 

The competitors are now reduced 
to four. Veteran takes up the 
running, and although not going the 
pace with which Scurry led off, Mr, 
Gowett is evidently trying to cut 
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the others down. Next comes 
Chupkin on Laura, which had blun- 
dered at the wall, although getting 
over safely ; next our friend Yorke; 
Egan bringing up the rear some 
way behind, So far Yorke feels 
that he has got along well ; the pace 
is faster than he expected, but the 
little grey took the wall beautifully. 
The next fence, another covered 
hurdle, is a mere joke for all the 
horses. The double ditch and 
hedge is more formidable, but again 
they all get over. Next comes the 
ditch and bank, and Mr. Gowett 
pulling up Veteran to an easy can- 
ter, the old horse jumps cleverly on 
to the bank and down the other side, 
Chupkin, who goes at it full gallop, 
is less fortunate; his horse blunders 
at the top and falls : again the friend- 
ly plough averts further disaster. 
Yorke cannot afford to pull up 
for the ditch and bank, lest, Gowett 
should be left with too long a lead, 
so drives the grey at at, who clears 
the jump in his stride, thereby gain- 
ing considerably on Veteran, The 
mare also gets over all right, and 
the three are then left in the race, 
There now remain only two hedges 
and the water-jump; but the old 
horse still leads by some lengths, and 
Yorke knows that as far as galloping 
goes his own has no chance against 
it. Egan also seems to have played 
a waiting game too long; he has 
been creeping up latterly, but is 
still some distance behind; there is 
only a quarter of a mile ‘left, and 
if Veteran gets over his jumps he 
must win. But here fortune comes 
to the rescue; the last hedge had 
been put up just at the point ; where 
the steeplechase-course joined the 
other, and Veteran, which had been 
running in a flat race the day be- 
fore, suddenly swerves, and despite 
all Mr. Gowett’s efforts, turns into 
the flat-race course, and gallops 
past the stand on the wrong side of 
the rails. 
3A 
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Yorke is now left in front with 
only one competitor against him, 
and for the first time there rises up 
within him the distinct hope of 
victory. But the old mare is draw- 
ing close; her stiffness is wearing 
off as she warms up with work; 
Yorke must keep ahead as far as the 
water-jump if he is to win. So 
feeling he presses his horse on. 

Now it is not galloping but really 

‘ racing pace, and} novice though he 
is at the work, he feels that his 
horse is not going well within him- 
self; his stride has lost its spring, 
there is no longer any pull on the 
reins. He failed to clear the last 
hedge properly, but brushed through 
the top, and every yard since he has 
been going worse. The little horse 
is done. Now the last and biggest 
jump of all is close in front, and 
Yorke would fain have taken a pull 
on his horse and brought him up to 
it quietly. But there is no time to 
do this; glamcing round he sees 
Egan riding coolly a bare two 
lengths behind. There is nothing 
for it but to cram on, and spurring 
Devotion, he drives him as hard as 
he can at the obstacle. The game 
little horse rises at it, clears the 
fence, but fails to clear the ditch, 
and coming down with his fore-feet 
against the further side, rolls over 
heavily, discharging his rider be- 
yond, where he lies stunned and 
motionless, while the mare, coming 
over safely a second afterwards, 
canters in a winner. 

There was a rush of spectators to 
the scene of the accident, but almost 
before they could reach him Yorke 
had recovered his senses, though 
puzzled at first to know why he 
should be looking up at the sky 
with the fence behind him. He 
had in fact alighted on his head, 
turning a somersault as well as 
his horse. Spragge and Colonel 


Falkland were kneeling over him, 
and others ready to help, ineluding 
all; the 


medical officers on the 
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ground ; but in a minute or two he 
was able to stand up, and very soon, 
refreshed by the brandy-and- -water 
of a thoughtful contributor, to walk 
toward the stand, while the sym- 
pathetic Spragge, as soon as he saw 
his friend recovered, turned his at- 
tention to Devotion, which had 
picked itself up and was standing 
quietly by, recovering its breath. 
“Little nag’s all right too, I do 
believe,” said Jerry, patting the 
horse affectionately, and loosening 
the saddle-girths ; “it was a crop- 
per too, and no mistake: there’s 
a good bit of hair wanting from 
the off knee, though,” he added, 
rubbing the part affected tenderly, 
“but it ain’t deep; daresay we shall 
be able to get on your skin again, old 
man ;” and so saying, led the gallant 
grey back to the saddling enclosure. 

“ Your horse only wanted a little 
more blood to make a finish of it,’ 
said Colonel Falkland, in his plea- 
sant low voice as he led Yorke back 
leaning on his arm; “the course 
was just half a mile too long for 
you; but at any rate you are the 
first man who ever rode a Cabulee 
ina steeplechase, so you have done 
something to be proud of.” 

“ Here is a lady who wants to see 
you,” said the commissioner, meet- 
ing them, “to make sure you are 
really not hurt,” and led him to the 
back of the stand, where stood Miss 
Cunningham at the top of the steps, 
waiting to meet him, pale jjand 
anxious. 

As he advanced she ran down to 
meet him, holding out her hand, 
and led him up the stairs, At the 
top was a sort of landing-place with 
two or three chairs. The young 
lady, still holding his hand, almost 
pushed him into one. 

“ But I assure you I am quite 
able to stand,” said Yorke, looking 
up with a smile at the anxious face 
above his; “I really feel ashamed 
to be sitting like this while you are 
standing.” 
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“Oh, but please do,” said the 
young lady, earnestly, “to oblige 
me, at any rate ;” and her voice, 
always rich and tremulous, reflected 
now the emotion she felt, and thrilled 
through the young man’s heart, 
“Papa,” she continued, “we must 
drive Mr. Yorke home—won’t you 
call the carriage ?” 

“No, no; keep your seat,” said 
the commissioner to Yorke, de- 
scending the steps, and stopping 
him as he rose to execute the order; 
“Tll bring up the carriage in a 
moment; you stay here and let my 
daughter take care of you.” 

Take care of him! As the young 
man sat in his chair, looking up at the 
beautiful face before him, he felt as if 
the fracture of every bone in his body 
would have been a cheap price to 
give for so much happiness. Another 
moment and he thought he must 
have fallen at her feet to express in 
some form the outpouring of his 
heart, but at that instant Mrs. Pol- 


wheedle and some other ladies 
emerged from the back of the 
stand. 


“Oh, here is our gallant rider, 
safe and sound!” she exclaimed. 
“Colonel Tartar says you rode 
really very well, so you ought to 
feel proud; but upon my w ord you 
gave us ladies a regular fright. I 
declare I thought [ should have 
fainted. You might have heard 
me screanr right across the course. 
Really you young men ought to be 
more careful and not ride in this 
harum-scarum way.” 

“Here is the carriage, Olivia,” 
called out the commissioner from 
the bottom of the steps; and almost 
before he knew how it happened, 
Yorke found himself driving away 
by the side of Mr. Cunningham, 
with his daughter, who insisted on 
taking the back seat, sitting oppo- 
site him. 

“Knew the old girl would do 
the trick, if she didn’t founder in 
the middle of the race,” observed 
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M‘Intyre to Egan, as the two were 
engaged in bandaging Maid Marian’s 
legs under a tree behind the stand. 

“Tt’s about the last job she’s 
good for though, I expect,” replied 
Egan, who now, his work accom- 
plished, was refreshing himself with 
a No. IL. cheroot. “I felt uncom- 
mon nervous at starting, for she 
was as lame as a tree, but she got 
all right when she warmed up.” 

“Twas ina funk too, I can tell 
you,” replied the other, “ when I 
saw Yorke going so well at the 
finish. It would have been uncom- 
mon awkward if he hadn’t come to 
grief.” 

“ Awkward! bless you, I could 
have passed him at any time; it 
was Gowett who had the race if 
the old horse hadn’t bolted. I 
didn’t think he could have gone 
such a bat. But Yorke would 
have done well if he had had some- 
thing better under him. I didn’t 
think he could ride like that; I 
always thought him a muff.” 

“ There, old lady,” continued Mr. 
Egan, the bandaging completed, apos- 
trophising the winner, “now you'll 
do for the present. It don’t much 
matter, though, if you have to be 


‘shot to-morrow ; you have done our 


job for us this time at any rate.” 
And, indeed, each of these gentle- 
men had won what is called a hat- 
ful on the transactions of the meet- 
ing——-enough to enable them to take 
up all their promissory-notes, and to 
keep them clear of the Court of Re- 
quests for some time to come. Nor 
was the result wonderful when the 
rumour now floating about the 
course was confirmed, due to the 
observation of a chance visitor from 
Bengal who happened to be pre- 
sent, that Maid Marian was no 
other than the celebrated Miranda, 
changed only by time and in name, 
winner of everything she had run 
for at Calcutta and Sonepore about 
eight years before, and which, after 
retiring from the turf, and thence 
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running 2 downward career of hun- 
ter and hack, culminating in the 
inglorious office of drawing the 
deputy-collector of Hajeepore daily 
to and from cutchery in his buggy, 
and the deputy-collector’s family for 
their evening airing in a palanquin 
carriage, had emerged from her 
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retirement to earn one more victory 
—an event brought about by the cir- 
cumstance of Mr. M‘Intyre having 
chanced to pay a visit to his uncle, 
the judge of Hajeepore, during 
the previous cold season, and dis- 
covering there the old animal’s 
retreat. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Yorke felt as if in a trance as he 
drove away from the race-course, 
sitting opposite to Miss Cunning- 
ham in the carriage he had been 
accustomed to view reverentially 
from a distance as if the chariot of 
a goddess; and when the young 
lady, declaring that he would catch 
cold in his thin silk jacket, in- 
sisted on wrapping her spare shawl 
over his shoulders, even the pre- 
sence of the commissioner and the 
mounted orderlies behind could 
hardly restrain him from seizing 
one of the slender hands which 
performed the office and carrying it 
to his lips. Withal he could not 
help feeling a sense of the incon- 
gruity of his position. Had he 
broken a couple of legs there might 
have been some excuse; but when, 
in fact, there was fothing the mat- 
ter with him, was he not an im- 
postor to allow himself to be petted 
in this way? Still it was inex- 
pressibly delightful. 

It seemed as if hardly a few 
seconds had passed when the swift- 
trotting horses turned off the road, 
through the hole in the mud wall 
which did duty for a gateway, and 
were pulled up before the veranda 
of Yorke’s bungalow. Must then 
this vision of paradise end so quick- 
ly? Then a sudden fit of boldness 
seized the young man, It was get- 


ting late, and they had still a long 
way to go; would not Mr. and Miss 
Cunningham stop and breakfast? 
The commissioner said something 


about having to be early in court, 
and that Colonel Falkland, who was 
to ride back, would be waiting 
breakfast for them. Well, then, 
pleaded Yorke, they must at least 
have a cup of tea before going on; 
and he made his request so earn- 
estly, standing at the steps of the 
carriage, jockey-cap in hand, Miss 
Cunningham’s shaw] still over his 
shoulders, while she looked at her 
father as if seconding the request, 
that the good-natured commissioner 
agreed to stop for a few minutes, 
and the little party entered the 
bungalow, 

A qualm of doubt shot across 
Yorke’s mind as to the state in 
which the bungalow might be, and 
lest the table-attendant might ap- 
pear clothed in the dirty calico 
drawers and skull-cap which formed 
his ordinary costume while prepar- 
ing breakfast for the  establish- 
ment; but that worthy having 
espied the carriage and outriders 
from the little shed on the borders 
of the garden which did duty for 
kitchen, donned his tunic, waist- 
belt, and turban of white with a 
quick appreciation of the position, 
and came running up to make his 
salaam ; fortunately, too, the joint 
valet of the establishment had al- 
ready dusted and arranged the sit- 
ting-room. It was a simple apart- 
ment enough, and might have been 
taken for the type of many similar 
ones to be found scattered over 
India. A room about twenty feet 
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square, with whitewashed walls, 
and a whitewashed ceiling - cloth 
concealing the thatched roof, en- 
tered from the little veranda by a 
door in the middle of one side. This 
veranda, supported on wooden posts, 
was equipped with a pair of cane- 
backed lolling-chairs with projections 
for resting the legs upon. A door’ 
on the opposite side opened into a 
similar veranda, where three earthen 
jars suspended one above the other 
in a bamboo frame did duty as a 
water-filter ; sundry empty boxes of 
beer and soda-water were piled 
against*the wall; while a bull-terrier, 
the property of Mr. Spragge, was 
nursing in a basket a family of pup- 
pies. A talking mina in a cage, and 
a rat-trap, completed the adornments 
of this veranda. In the centre of 
the sitting-room was a camp-table, 
whereon was set out the breakfast- 
equipage on a passably white cloth. 
In one corner stood Spragge’s writ- 
ing-table, also susceptible of being 
folded up and carried on a camel, 
and therefore not furnished with 
drawers ; failing which, Mr. Spragge’s+ 
correspondence and business papers 
were distributed on the top, for the 
most part muster-rolls, company re- 
turns, and tradesmen’s bills, mixed 
up with a loose cheroot or two and 
some discarded quill-pen stumps, 
Another camp-table sacred to Yorke’s 
affairs presented a more orderly ar- 
rangement. For ornament the walls 
were decorated with a couple of 
boar -spears placed crosswise, a 
couple of fowling-pieces with clean- 
ing rods and appurtenances, and a 
modest assortment of hunting-whips 
and walking-canes, There were also 
a couple of coloured engravings, 
each representing a female figure 
with low dress held on by no par- 
ticular fastening, and kept up in 
apparent defiance of the laws of 
gravity, spotless bare feet, and sim- 
pering face, entitled respectively 
Spring and Summer: works of art 
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purchased by Mr. Spragge at an 
auction, and accepted by him as re- 
presenting the most refined type of 
female beauty, but now somewhat 
spotted and discoloured by the damp’ 
of successive rainy seasons. There 
was also the punkah, which had re- 
mained hanging during the cold 
season, and now drooped more at 
one end than the other by reason of 
partial decay of the suspending 
ropes. A hanging book-shelf com- 
pleted the inventory. The open 
doors right and left, communicating 
with the owners’ respective bed- 
rooms, showed that the rest of the 
bungalow was furnished in the 
same simple fashion. Each room 
contained a camp-bed, a chair, a 
chest of drawers, the top of which 
garnished with spurs did duty for a 
dressing-table, and a couple of bul- 
lock trunks, with a row of boots 
and shoes arrayed against the wall. 
Add an absence of curtains, save 
some of rushes before the glass doors 
to keep out the flies and sparrows, 
and a bright Indian sun reflected 
within, and the abode, if unadorned 
and simple, was light and cheerful. 

“You see here another phase of 
Indian life,” said Yorke, while the 
order for tea—given not without a 
qualm lest the establishment should 
prove unable to produce a third tea- 
cup—was in course of execution; 
“all is not splendour and luxury, 
you see.” 

“A soldier’s habits ought to be 
simple,” {said Miss Cunningham, 
looking round the room; “and in 
these days of luxury and self-indul- 
gence, don’t you think it is sim- 
plicity which is to be admired rather 
than furniture and knick-knacks ?” 
And as she asked the question with 
her earnest voice, Yorke felt that 
henceforth the life of a faqueer 
should be his highest ideal. “ But 
I see you have the best of furni- 
ture,” she continued, pointing with 
her parasol to the little book- 
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case; and then going nearer to it, 
added, “all for use too—Napier, 
Jomini, Cesar, Arrian, Homer (I am 
glad you find a little room for poets 
“among all these learned people), 
‘ Military Surveying,’ ‘Mathematics 
for Practical Men.’ Ah! if some 
one would only write a book of 
mathematics for unpractical women ! 
Colonel Falkland said you were very 
studious; but it must be hard to 
read all these dry books in this 
climate. Already I feel it almost 
impossible sometimes to do any- 
thing useful, and they say this 
heat is nothing to what is coming 
by-and-by.” 

“These books belong most of 
them to Captain Braddon of my 
regiment. He was on the staff for 
many years, you know, and has a 
regular library. If the days are 
hot sometimes they are long enough 
for anything. The real difficulty 
ought to be, not reading books, 
but procuring them; but the best 
of us are sadly idle fellows, I am 
afraid.” 

“ And here is the Blue-book, too, 
on the Crimean war,” observed the 
commissioner, taking it up, and 
immediately becoming absorbed in 
its contents. 

Then Yorke had the young lady 
to himself for a few sweet minutes, 
while he showed her Spragge’s pup- 
pies and the talking mina, till the tea 
was brought, and the party sat down 
to partake of it, Yorke bringing a 
third chair from his bedroom, and 
still in, his jockey dress, which he 
would fain have changed, for the 
wearing of it seemed to invite con- 
tinued attention to his feats and 
his fall, but that he recollected that 
the bedroom door could not be got 
to close; moreover, he grudged the 
time, and indeed the moments flew 
away only too quickly—for, the tea 
consumed, the commissioner was 
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urgent to be going, Miss Cunning- 
ham too pleading as an excuse for 
hurrying’ away that Colonel Falk- 
land would be waiting breakfast; 
and it seemed hardly five minutes 
before they were again in their car- 
riage. And then he held Miss 


_Cunningham’s hand for a moment 


in his own, while she, looking into 
his face with her dark eyes, for 
the last time expressed in earnest 
tones her hope that he would not 
suffer from the effects of his acci- 
dent; and then the carriage with 
the two orderlies behind was soon 
whirled away out of sight, leaving 
the young man standing on the 
steps of the veranda, his regret 
at their departure more than coun- 
terbalanced for the moment by the 
elation which their visit had caused, 
What if this visit should he the 
forerunner of happiness to come? 
Miss Cunningham sitting under his 
roof, and without the commissioner, 
and sharing not only his tea, but 
everything else. How pointedly 
she had declared for simplicity ! 
Weli, his future house should be 
better than this, and yet be still 
simple and modest in comparison 
with what she was accustomed to. 

Yorke’s rise in public estimation 
in consequence of his performances 
was sufficiently indicated by his re- 
ceiving in the forenoon an invita- 
tion to dine with Colonel Tartar the 
following evening at the Hussar 
mess, where he sat next his host, 
with Major Winge on the other 
side, Gowett and Scurry, who were 
loud enough elsewhere, talking in 
subdued tones at the end of the 
table; and afterwards took a hand 
at sixpenny whist with the colonel, 
the doctor of the regiment, and the 
major; for Colonel Tartar, although 
not averse to an occasional bet in 
public, discouraged high play in bis 
own mess-room, 
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Belton. 1 nave been thinking of 
our conversation the other day * 
about pictures and statues, and the 
enormous prices they brought in 
ancient days, and I have come to 
the conclusien that I ought to imi- 
tate them in their generosity. So 
I have come over here to offer you 
two millions of sesterces for that 
work you are engaged upon. Now 
I have said this, I feel as if a bur- 
den were lifted from my mind. I 
hope you do not think the price too 
small. 

Mallett. Iam exceedingly obliged 
to you for your offer; but I no 
longer sell my works. Having 
amassed a fortune of three billiards 
(I suppose that is the next sum 
above milliards), it suffices for my 
small wants; and I now give my 
works away, and I mean to present 
this to you, if you will accept it. 

Belton. 1 am delighted to accept 
it—and I shall put it in charge of 
my valet Charles, making him re- 
sponsible for it with his life. That 
is the sure way, I think. I desire 
to oo the right thing in the old 
“Stare super antiquas vias,’ 

Mallett, Your offer reminds me 
of a story my father used to tell of 
an incident that happened to him 
in his early practice of the law. An 
eccentric old gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance called upon him one 
day, and asked him to draw up a 
will for him. “Certainly,” said my 
father ; “ explain to me how you wish 
to dispose of your property, and I 
will make a note of your wishes, 
and put them into regular form.” So 
the old gentleman began : “T wish to 
give a hundred thousand dollars to 
my old friend Alexander Tomkins. 
Poor man, he is not very well off 
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in worldly fortune; but he is an 
excellent person, and I think this 
sum would make him comfortable 
for life. Please note that down. 
Then another hundred thousand to 
Mrs, Elizabeth Jones. I was in love 
with her once, but she married 
Jones, and Jones has left her poor. 
Then there is young Maulstick. He 
is showing a good deal of talent— 
but he is suffering from the res an- 
gusta domi ’—married a poor, pretty 
girl—the old story. Put him down 
at 50,000. And put down 50,000 
to the hospital of decayed gentle- 
women. It is an excellent institu-’ 
tion.” My father paused, and look- 
ing up, said: “I am delighted to see 
by these dispositions of your pro- 
perty that you are so rich. I had 
no idea that you possessed such a 
fortune.” “ Fortune ?” said the old 
gentleman ; “God bless you, I have 
no fortune! I am a poor man.” 
“ Poor?” said my father; “why, 
you have already disposed to stran- 
gers of 300,000, and as I suppose you 
mean to leave your family at least 
an equal amount, I should scarcely 
call you a poor man.” “ Bless your 
soul,” said the old gentleman, “ my 
whole worldly possessions would not 
amount to one-tenth of the sums I 
have named, but I put them down 
in my will to show what I would 
do if I had such a fortune. I wish 
to show my goodwill to all those 
friends.” ad 
Belton, That is precisely my case. 
Excellent old man! I wish I had 
known him. Do you know it re- 
minds me of the will of one of the 
great men of America, who died not 
many years ago. He had, as he 
said, lived like a gentleman all his 
life—meaning, of course, thet he had 








* See Number for April. 
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spent all he could get and consider- 
ably more, and was head over ears 
in debt; but, like this old gentle- 
man of whom you spoke, he made a 
will disposing of large sums just as 
if he had them, and leaving his real 
estate, which was mortgaged to the 
full value, to his heirs, remarking 
coolly that “ means would be found 
to carry his intentions into effect.” 

Mallett, Ay, I remember the 
fact very well, and I remember also 
that means were found, and that a 
large sum was raised by public sub- 
scription to pay off his debts and 
carry his intentions into effect. I 
wonder if the public would do that 
for us ? 

Belton. Immediately after his 
‘death a statue was proposed to be 
erected to him, and in view of the 
debts he owed, Outis suggested that 
it should be cast in brass from the 
aere alieno he left. 

Mallett. Bravo! And I believe 
it was the same person who re- 
marked on hearing that this same 
great personage had paid the debt 
of nature, “Thank God! It is the 
only debt I ever knew him pay.” 

Belton. Do you know that all 
these figures and sums and prices in 
yesterday’s talk got so into my head 
that they pirouetted through it all 
night long in a mad tangled way, 
and when I got up this morning, I 
felt as if I too was a millionaire. 
“Anché Io son pittore!” I cried ; 
and added, “ e millionario.” 

Mallett. I hope I did not bore 
you, but the fact is I “lisped in 
numbéts, for the numbers came.” 

Belton. On the whole, on serious 
reflection, I begin to think you in- 
vented it all. “I am not good at 


these numbers,” as Hamlet says, 
and I half suspect you were amus- 
ing yourself at my expense, I 
don’t think I quite understand 
millions ; but when it comes to mil- 
liards, I lose my mind, That is, I 
suppose, one reason why French 
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sums in the large distress me, 
Simply to call their public debt z, 
representing the unknown quantity, 
is to me quite as definite as to call 
it so many milliards, 

Mallett, It is an absurd currency. 
You might as well talk of large 
sums in centimes as in francs. The 
denominator is too low for anything 
but small sums, and, in fact, is too 
low to reckon even common for- 
tunes, much less any large transac- 
tion of banking or commerce, 

Belton. Ah! but it sounds so 
big. It does not seem much to 
have 10,000 pounds sterling. That 
is too easily grasped, too definite; 
but 250,000 frances begins to sound 
like something, and 25,000,000 of 
centimes makes one rich at once. 
The French like to talk big, and so 
it suits them, 

Mallett, Their currency would 
be good if the names alone were 
changed, leaving the coins as they 
are. Instead of talking of centimes 
and francs, if they would say sous 
and écus, their money would be 
simpler and more fitted to the prices 
and expenses of to-day. The cur- 
rency is just as decimal with the 
sous and the five-frane piece as with 
the centime and the franc, and by 
making the gold napoleon 25 fr. 
they would equalise it with the 
pound sterling of England and the 
half eagle of America. The present 
decimal in France is not only a 
sham in itself—for the centime is 
almost an unused coin—but you al- 
ways have three figures instead of 
two in reckoning small sums, 3 fr. 
25 to add to 4 fr. 45 instead of 65 
sous to add to 49. So that with 
these small sums one is always 
obliged to make the addition on 
paper, and to pay in sous what is 
charged in centimes. 

Belton. For heaven’s sake let us 
talk no more about money! It 
gives me a feeling of oppression 
and indigestion. 
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Mallett. Agreed, with all my 
heart. 

Belton. It is thiscursed greed of 


money, “auri sacra fames,” that cor- 
rupts art and makes it a business— 
a commercial operation—or at least 
degrades it to a trade. Unless a 
man love and practise art for its 
own sake, and from pure love of it, 
he will never make a great artist. 
Art is a jealous mistress: she will 
have an undivided affection and de- 
votion, or she will hide her face 
and refuse her favours. But with 
art now it is as it is with matri- 
mony; as marriages are made for 
money and not for love—the great 
question being not of affection but 
of interest—so art is embraced as a 
profession, or practised at least for 
what it brings in money. 

Mallett, Yes, the moment art be- 
comes a business it is degraded. It 
should be worshipped as a divinity, 
pursued purely from love, followed 
from enthusiasm, wooed with one’s 
whole heart, desired as an end, not 
asameans. It is as impossible to 
worship art and mammon together 
as God and mammon. It demands 
all one’s soul, and heart, and intel- 
lect—ay, and even that is too little. 
To gain entrance to the ideal regions 
to which it ever points one must sur- 
render one’s self wholly to its guid- 
ance and inspiration, strain all one’s 
faculties, give all one’s life. The best 
that we can give is but little, but 
the rewards are great. Following 
art in such spirit it refines and 
idealises the world about us, lifts 
us into regions of delight above the 
low bases of material existence, and 
gives to the common daily facts of 
life a new interest and a trans- 
figured beauty. To the artist every- 
thing is picture, and poetry, and 
colour, and feeling. To the farmer 
it is so much corn and potatoes, and 
so many pounds in pocket. Each 
reaps his own harvest. Nature 
gives us what we seek, and reflects 
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back to us what we are, Every- 
thing depends on the spirit with 
which we approach it ; we can only 
find what we bring; the key to alle 
secrets we must carry in ourselves. 

Belton. You remind me of an in- 
cident which happened to a friend 
of mine, a charming companion and 
a true poet. He was returning 
home one magnificent moonlight 
night in early summer along a coun- 
try road, his spirit filled with the 
mysterious charm and beauty, of the 
scene, and his vague thoughts wan- 
dering in an ideal haze of half- 
dreaming, when he heard the rattle 
of a cart slowly creaking along the 
road. Looking up he- recognised 
the butcher of the village, and as 
he passed he greeted him with, 
“Good evening, B.”—adding, out 
of the fulness of his heart—* what 
an exquisite night!” “Yes,” was 
the butcher’s answer; “fine night 
for slaughter.” That was his notion 
of all the beauty that surrounded 
him. He was dreaming of fat bul- 
locks and the business of his trade. 
The world to him was a slaughter- 
house. ; 

Mallett. Precisely. Never to him 
did “ jocund day stand tiptoe on the 
misty mountain-tops,” nor did the 
moonlight sleep on any bank, That 
needed Shakespeare. 

Belton.» Oh, but Shakespeare 
knew him too, and all his class, 
for he knew everybody. The 
moonlight awoke a scarcely higher 
sense of beauty in Bottom, or in 
Bardolph, Gadshill, Poins, and 
Peto, It was to the latter a fine 
night to take purses. The grave- 
digger in Hamlet had no feeling of 
his business—“ he sang at grave- 
digging,” and knocked about the 
mazard of Yorick recklessly with his 
spade. And Mr. Justice Shallow 
mixed “up his score of ewes at Stam- 
ford fair with his casual regret over 
old {Double’s death. Shakespeare 
well knew that every “nature is 
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subdued to what it works in, like a 
dyer’s hand.” 

Mallett. “Certain, ’tis certain; 
eas very sure, very sure: death, 
the Psalmist saith, is certain to 
all; all shall die. Howa good yoke 
of bullocks at Stamford fair ?” 

Belton. “ Truly, cousin, I was not 
there.” 


Mallett. “ Death is certain. Is 
old Double of your town living 
yet ” 

Belton. Dead, sir.” 

Mallett. “Jesu! Jesu! dead !— 


he drew a good bow !—and dead ?— 
he shot afine shoot. John o’ Gaunt 
loved him well, and betted much 
money on his head, Dead !—he 
would have clapped i’ the clout at 
twelve score; and carried you a 
forehand shaft at fourteen and 
fourteen and a half, that it would 
have done a man’s heart good to 
see. How a score of ewes now 2” 

Belton. “Thereafter as they be ; 
a score of good ewes may be worth 
ten pounds ?”’ 


Mallett. “And is old Double 
dead !” 
- Belton, Can anything be more 


masterly than that ?—more abso- 
lutely true to nature? 

Mallett. Nothing. But Shallow 
is equally admirable throughout. 
Nothing can be more wonderful in 
colour and drawing than his portrait. 
There is not a touch that is not like 
life. Ishould like to quote every 
word of his, if I had time—or better, 
to sit in his arbour, and eat a last 
year’s pippin of his own graffing, 
with a dish of carraways, and so 
forth. 

Belton. Barren, barren, barren— 
beggars all, Sir John. 

Mallett. What a wonderful man 
Shakespeare was!—and what an 
artist! All things turned to poetry 
in his mind—the commonest as 
well as the rarest. Nature seemed 
to deny him nothing. Speaking in 


an artistic sense, I know not which 
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most to wonder at, lis colossal 
power of passion—as in Lear and 
Othello—his immense humour, as 
in Falstaff and Bottom—or his 
finesse and felicity of touch in char- 
acters of mere nonsense and triviality 
—such as Slender. All his fools 
are different and individual, and so 
are his cowards. Compare for an 
instant Parolles and Falstaff—both 
coawvards—but how utterly unlike! 
Again, see the superstitious coward- 
ice of Macbeth. How entirely new 
a note is here struck! Sometimes 
it is only a single phrase with which 
he gives youacharacter. He draws 
him with a line. Starveling the 
tailor only speaks twice, and not 
twenty words; but there he is, 
as real as if he had talked an hour. 
So is Francis, with his “ Anon, 
anon, sir!” and so are Feeble, and 
Bullealf, and Davy. There is not 
much of Davy, but how perfectly 
drawn he is in those few strokes! 
Nor are the two Carriers in the inn- 
yard at Rochester a whit less 
vigorous and vivid. His little per- 
sons are wonderful, and in his great 
characters he rises to a height of 
power and passion which has never 
been approached. The greater the 
occasion the greater the power. And 
with what art isit alldone! Think 
of the scene between Othello and 
Tago, when that consummate villain 
first fans in him the flames of 
jealousy. What nature, what truth, 
what art! You see the little flick- 
ering flame growing and growing 
till it bursts forth at last into a 
fierce conflagration of wild ungovern- 
able rage. Would any one but him 
ever have dared to put into Othello’s 
mouth such words as “ Not a jot— 
not a jot,” that cover such a depth 
of emotion—or make Lear say, “I 
prithee undo this button” ? 

Belton. You call him an artist, 
and you praise him for his art. 
Is it not strange that that was the 
very quality in which he apparently 
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thought he was deficient, and which 
his contemporaries denied him ? 
They praised him for his natural 
spirit and vivacity—for his untrain- 
ed genius, and for his sweetness and 
gentleness ; but in his art they held 


him to be inferior to Ben Jonson! 


Even Milton unworthily speaks of 
him as “ Nature’s darling child, 
who warbles forth his wood-notes 
wild.” 

Mallett. It is a great mistake, 
however, to suppose that his con- 
temporaries did not set a high value 
on his dramatic works. Ben Jon- 
son’s verses prefixed to the folio of 
1623, are noble verses, and worthy 
their great theme. Yet undoubt- 
edly he was too near his age then 
to have his greatness fitly gauged. 
One must haye distance to estimate 
the comparative height of moun- 
tains. It is only when you are far 
away that you see the lofty peaks 
towering far above the smaller ones 
which looked when near them 
almost of the same height, or per- 
haps even higher: 

Belton. Nodoubt. And to his 
contemporaries, the learned Ben 
seemed a greater artist than Shake- 
speare, with his small Latin and less 
Greek. Ben had less facility in 
their estimation—fewer natural gifts 
—but better intellectual training, 
and more art. His characters were 
more academic ; his plays more by 
rule and plumb; his diction more 
artificial. 

Mallett. But he did not fill the 
house as Shakespeare did, which 
plainly shows the popularity he had 
with the public. They better liked 
his humour than Ben’s humours, 
and his passion than Ben’s stateli- 
ness, and “ that’s the humour of it,” 
as Pistol says 

Belton. But even as a dramatist 
Shakespeare seems to have thought 
himself in the second rank. He 
was utterly without vanity, and 
almost, it would seem, without am- 
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bition. I suppose he wrote his 
plays with such ease, his whole 
soul and heart being on fire with 
them, so to speak, that he counted 
them as little. No doubt he did 
pride himself on his poems, his 
“sugared sonnets,” for he took 
great pains with them, and looked 
over them, and saw that they were 
correctly printed, and perhaps sup- 
posed he should be known to pos- 
terity, if known at all, chiefly 
by them; while it is certain that 
he took no care of his plays, or 
at least never collected them, and 
not only never printed them him- 
self, but allowed them to be surrep- 
titiously printed, and with every sort 
of blunder and incorrectne:s. Had 
he estimated them very highly, it 
seems impossible that, after his re- 
tirement to Stratford-on-Avon, he 
should not have done so. But we 
have his own evidence as to what 
he thought of his works in one of 
his sonnets, in which he says— 


‘““When in disgrace with fortune and 
men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my out-cast state, 
And trouble deaf heayen with my boot- 
less cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my 


ate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in 


ope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends 
possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s 
scope, . 
With what I most enjoy contented 
least,”’? &c. 


Think of it—“ desiring this man’s 
art’ and that man’s scope,” he 
whose art and scope were so won- 
derful. Well, whose art was it 
that he desired? Plainly Ben Jon- 
son’s, who arrogated the particular 
quality to himself of artist, and 
considered himself in this respect 
superior to all other writers of his 
time, and whose language in regard 
to Shakespeare shows that, much as 
he admired his natural genius, he 
thought he did little justice to it, 
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through his carelessness in writing. 
So, as persistent and swelling men 
are often taken by their contem- 
poraries at their own estimation, 
Shakespeare as well as all the pub- 
lic accepted Ben Jonson as the 
head man of his day in dramatic 
literature. 

Mallett. It seems astonishing to us. 
For after all, Ben Jonson does not 
in our estimation stand even next 
to Shakespeare. His humours seem 
strained, his stateliness is somewhat 
pedantic, and his comedy rather cut 
and dried. 

Belton. But listen to Shake- 
speare again, and hear his regrets 
about himself :— 


* Alas! ’tis true I have gone here and 


there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap 
what is most dear.’’ 


And again in the succeeding son- 
net :— 


“O for’ my sake do you with fortune 
chide, * 
The guilty goddess of ‘my /harmful 


deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means, which;public man- 
ners breed. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a 
brand, 
And almost thence my nature is sub- 
dued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s 
hand.” 


And still further :— 


‘“* Your love and pity doth the impression 
fill 


Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upom my 
brow ; 
For what care I who calls me well or 
ill ?”’ 


i@ Mallett. There is no doubt from 
his sonnets that he sometimes took 
sad views of life and of himself, but 
he did not, I fancy, long continue 
in that state. I have no doubt, 
too, that he estimated very highly 
the art of Ben Jonson and his 
cumbrous learning, and it would 
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seem that in some measure at least 
he was influenced by him to use 
broken lines in his later blank 
verse to a very large extent. 
But the person who most influenced 
him in style as well as in method 
was a much greater man than Ben 
Jonson, and, in my opinion, the 
greatest of all the old dramatists 
after Shakespeare himself, and that 
was Christopher Marlowe. I found 
my judgment, indeed, not so much 
on what he accomplished, as for the 
immense promise it contained ; but 
what he accomplished was most re- 
markable. It was he who gave the 
grand rhythmic flow to English 
blank verse and built the mighty 
line before Shakespeare, For mere 
versification there is almost nothing 
of that period that can be placed 
beside some passages—as for in- 
stance the opening scene in his 
“ Jew of Malta.” The play offends 
good taste and is full of horrors. 
The Jew is the old Jew of the day, 
exaggerated and somewhat grotesque 
even in his crimes; but there is a 
great poet at work in it all. Shake- 
speare, I doubt not, knew every word 
by heart; and in the opening scene 
of the “ Merchant of Venice” one 
can feel that the sound of its verse 
was in the ear of Shakespeare 
constantly. But what a stride he 
made beyond it in the conduct and 
character of the play! Nothing 
shows Shakespeare’s superiority of 
genius to all his contemporaries and 
predecessors than the use he made 
of materials already existing. Still, 
he owed a great deal to Marlowe, at 
least in the form of his versifica- 
tion, as well as in the method of 
his historical plays. Take, for 
instance, the opening passages of 
Marlowe’s “Jew ofe Malta,” and 
compare it with the writing of any 
other dramatist, and you will find 
it quite different in style from any- 
thing that preceded it; but in its 
versification there is a strong resem- 
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blance to that of the “ Merchant 
of Venice.” Thus, Marlowe in the 
“Jew of Malta” says— — 


“This is the ware wherein consists my 
wealth ; 

And thus methinks should men ,of judg- 
ment frame 

Their means of traffic from the vulgar 
trade, 

And, as their wealth increaseth, so enclose 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

But now how stands the wind ? 

Into what corner peers my halcyon’s bill ? 

Ha! to the east? yes. See how stand 

. the vanes— i 

East and by south: why, then, I hope my 
ships 

Are gotten up by Nilus’ winding banks ; 

Mine argosies from Alexandria, 

Loaden with spice and silks, now under 
sail, 

Are smoothly gliding down by Candy- 
shore 

To Malta, through 
Sea.”’ 


the Mediterranean 


I cannot but think that Salarino, 
in the first scene of the “ Merchant 
of Venice,” remembered these “ ar- 
gosies laden with spice and silks,” 
when he spoke of Antonio’s “ ar- 
gosies with portly sail,” and thought 
of “ dangerous rocks” — 


‘‘ Which, touching but my gentle vessel’s 
side . 

'Twould scatter all the spices on the 
stream ; 

Enrobe the the 
silks,”’ &c. 


roaring waters with 


So too, compare these two passages. 
Barabas, Marlowe’s Jew, says :— 


“Thus trolls our fortune in by land 
and sea, 

And thus are we on every side enriched : 
These are the blessings promised to the 
Jews, 
And herein 
ness : 
What more may heayen do for earthly 

man , 
Than thus to pour out plenty it their 
‘laps ?”’ 


was old Abraham’s happi- 


“6 Shylock.—This was a way to thrive, 
and he was blest, 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 
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Ant.—This was a venture, sir, that 
Jacob served for ; 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 
But swayed and fashioned by the hand of 
heaven.”’ 


Or take these— 


“ Barabas.—Well, then, my lord, say, are 
you satisfied ? 

You have my goods, my money, and my 
wealth, 

My ships, my store, my all that I en- 
joyed 


?, 
And, having all, you can request no 
more, 
Unless your unrelenting flinty hearts 
Suppress all pity in your stony breasts, 
And now shali move you to bereave my 


life ; 
You have my wealth, the labour of my 


life 

The comfort of mine age, my children’s 
lope. 

Governor.—Content thee, Barabas, thou 
hast naught but right.” 


And then hear 


“* Shylock.—Nay, take my life and all, 
pardon not that: 
You take my house, when you do take the 


prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take 
my life, 
woe you do take the means whereby I 


ve. 
Portia.—Art thou contented, Jew? 
what dost thou say ?”’ 


Again, Barabas says :— 


ah eg in Florence how to kiss my 
hand 
Heave up my shoulders when they call 


me dog, 
And duck as low as any bare-foot friar ; 
Hoping te see them slain upon a stall, 
Or clse be gathered for in our synagogue, 
That, when the offering-basin comes to 


me, 
Even for charity I may spit into it.” 


Shylock says— 


‘* Still have I borne it with a patient 
shrug, 

For sufferance is the badge of all our 
tribe.* 

You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. ... 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s 
key, 





* “ Por through our sufferance of your hateful lives,” 


says Marlowe. 
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With bated breath and _ whispering 


humbleness 

Say this—Fair sir, you spit on me on 
Wednesday last ; 

You spurned me such a day, another 
time 

You called me dog ?” 


Is it not plain that Shakespeare, 
in writing this, had Marlowe’s play 
in his ear and mind? You have, 
beside the general resemblance of 
rhythm, such corresponding phrases 
as “duck as low,” and “shall I 
bend low,” “heave up my shoul- 
ders,” “ with a silent shrug,” “ they 
called me dog,” “you called me 
dog ;” and the spitting as an indi- 
cation of scorn: as for the rhythm, 
one passage reads after the other 
with; scarce a break of movement. 
Or compare, again, “ his daughter 
and his ducats” of Shylock, with 
“oh girl, oh gold,’ of Barabas, 
But take another passage of a later 
date from Marlowe’s “ Edward II.,” 
and a grand passage too, worthy of 
Shakespeare. Edward says— 


“The griefs of private men are soon 
allayed, 

But not of kings. 
struck 

Runs to a herb that closes up the wounds. 

But when the imperial lion’s flesh is 


The forest deer being 


gored, 
He rends and tears it with his wrathful 


paw : 

And highly scorning that the lowly 
earth 

Should drink his blood, mounts upward 
to the air. 

And so it fares with me, whose daunt- 
less mind 

The ambitious Mortimer would seek to 


eurb.”’ 


Compare in “Henry VI.” (act v. 
sc. 6)— 


** What, ‘will the aspiring blood of Lan- 
caster 

Sink in the ground ? 
have mounted.”’ 


I thought it would 


Or from “ Richard IT.” (act v. se. 1)— 


“The lion, dying, thrusteth forth his paw 
And wounds the earth, if nothing else, 
_, With rage.” 
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Or again, in Richard’s death— 


‘*Exton, thy fierce hand 
Hath with the king’s blood stained the 
king’s own land. 
Mount, mount, my soul. 
on high 
While my gross flesh’ sinks downward 
here to die.”’ 


Thy seat is up 


Or again, compare the rhythm of 
such passages as these, and I think 
you must feel how strongly influ- 
enced in his versification Shakes- 
peare was by Marlowe. In “ Faust” 
Helen appears, and he says— 


‘Was this the face that launched a 
thousand ships, 
And fired the topmost towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with 
ciss, 


Oh! thou art fairer than the evening 


air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. |. 
Brighter thou art than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele.”’ 


Romeo says— 


‘Oh speak ‘again,*bright angel, for thou 


art 
As glorious to the night, being o’er my 
head, 
As is the wingéd messenger of heaven 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air.”’ 


Are they not apparently out of the 
same mint? Or again, compare 
Marlowe’s Edward with Shakes- 
peare’s Romeo in these two pas- 


sages — 


‘* Romeo.—Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed 
steeds, 

Towards Phebus’ lodging. 
goner 

As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately.”’ 


Such a wag- 


“ Hdward.—Gallop apace, bright Phoebus, 
through the sky 

And dusky night, in rusty iron car, 

Between you both shorten the time,‘I 


pray, 
That I may see that most desired day.”’ 
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But to leave this question, which 
might be illustrated very much far-, 
ther until it got to be a bore, have 
you read Marlowe’s translation of 
Lucan ? 

Belton. Yes, and it is wonderful. 
Lucan in his hands becomes a poet 
such as he never was in his native 
tongue. ‘Take, for instance, this ex- 
traordinary passage— 


“Strange sights appeared—the angry 
threatening gods 

Filled both the earth and seas with 
prodigies. 

Great store of strange and unknown 
things were seen 

Wandering about the north, and rirgs 


of fire 

Fly in the air, and dreadful braided 
stars, 

And comets that presage the fall of 
kingdoms. 

The flattering sky glittered in often 
flames, 

And sundry fiery meteors blazed in 
heaven 


Now spearlike long, now like a spread- 
ing torch. 

Lightning in silence stole forth without 
clouds. 


The earth went off her hinges ; and the 
Alps 

Shook the old snow from off their 
trembling caps.’’ 


Malley. That certainly is very 
fine. Still, in my opinion, the 
greatest of his plays is his last, the 
“Edward IL,” which Shakespeare 
to a certain extent imitated in his 
“Richard II.” The last scene of 
the death of the king in Berkeley 
Castle is masterly—at once simple, 
powerful, natural, and passionate— 
and loses nothing in comparison 
with the death of Richard. It led 
the way to those great historical 
plays of Shakespeare, and placed 
dramatic history on a new and 
higher plane than it ever before 
had occupied. Have you a copy of 
Marlowe here? If you have, pray 
let me read you this scene, if you 
are not already tired. 


Belton. Yes, here is a copy; and 
pray read me that scene. 

Mallett. Lightborn is sent to 
murder Edward, while Matrevis and 
Gurney await outside. 


“* Lightborn.—Foh ! here’s a place indeed, 
with all my heart! ? 

Edward.—Who’s there? what light is 
that ? wherefore com’st thou ? 

Light.—To comfort you, and bring you 

- joyful news. 

Edw.—Small comfort findstpoor Edward 
in thy looks. 

Villain, I know thou com’st to murder 


me. 
Light.—To murder you, my most gra- 
cious lord ! 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 
The queen sent me to see how you were 


used, 

For she relents at this your misery. 

And what eyes can refrain from shedding 
tears 

To see a king in this most piteous state ? 

Edw.—Weep’st thou already ? list awhile 
to me, 

an then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s 
8, 

Or as Matrevis’, hewn from the Cau- 
casus, 
Yet will it melt ere I haye done my 
tale. 
This sr where they keep me is the 
sink 

Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

Light.—On villains ! 

Edw.—And there, in mire and puddle, 
have I stood 

This ten days’ space ; and lest that I should 
sleep, 

One plays continually upon a drum. 

They give me bread and water, being a 
king— 

Se that} for want of sleep and sustenance, 

My mind’s distempered, and my body’s 
numbed, 

And whether I have limbs or no, I know 


not. 

Oh would my blood dropped out from 
every vein 

As doth this water from my tattered 
robes ! 

Tell Isabel, the queen, I looked not thug, 

When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhorsed the Duke of Clare- 
mont. 

Light.—Oh, speak no more, my lord! 
this breaks my heart. 

Lie on this bed and rest thyself awhile. 

Edw.—These looks of thine can harbour 
nought but death ! 

I see my tragedy written on thy brows. 

Yet stay awhile—forbear thy bloody 


hand, 
And let me see the stroke before it comes, 
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/ 
That even then when I shall lose my 


e, 
My mind may be more steadfast on my 


od. 

Light.—What means your highness to 
mistrust me thus ? 

Edw.—What mean’st thou to dissemble 
with me thus ? 

Light.—These hands were never stained 
with innocent blood, 

Nor shall they now be tainted with a 
king’s. 

Eiv—Forgive my thought for having 
such a thought. 

One jewel have I left; receive thou this. 

Still fear I, and I know not what’s the 
cause, 

But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 

Ch! if thou harbour’st murder in thy 


heart, 
Let this gift change thy mind, and save 


thy soul ! 
Know that I am a king: oh! at that 


name 

I feel a hell of grief. Where is my crown ? 

Gone; gone,—and I remain. 

Light.--You’re over-watched, my lord; 
lie down and rest. 

FEdw.—But that grief keeps me waking, 
I should sleep ; 

But not these ten days haye these eye- 
lids closed. 

Now as I speak they fall, and yet with 
fear 

Open again. Oh! wherefore sit’st thou 
here ? 


Light.—If you mistrust me, I'll begone, 


my lord. 

Edw.—No! no! for if thou mean’st to 
murder me, 

Thou wilt return again; and therefore 


stay. 
Light.—He sleeps. 
Edw.—Oh, let me not die yet. Oh stay 
awhile. 
Light.—How now, my lord ? 
Hdw.—Something still buzzeth in my 


ears 
And tells me, if I sleep, I never wake. 
This fear is that which makes me tremble 


hus ; 
And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou 
come ? 
Light.—To rid thee of thy life. Matrevis, 
come. 
Edw.—I am too weak and feeble to re- 
sist. 
Assist me, sweet God, and receive my 
- soul,”’ 


Belton, Certainly that is a very 
powerful scene. 

Mallett. When one thinks that 
that was written before Marlowe 
was twenty-eight years of age, and 
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probably before any play of Shakes- 

.peare—unless, perhaps, his very 
earliest—we may realise what we 
have lost by his early death. After 
all, the promise of Marlowe was as 
great as that of Shakespeare. And 
had Shakespeare died at the same 
age, there would have been little 
difference between them. But Mar- 
lowe was only just gathering to- 
gether his powers, and learning to 
guide them steadily to great ends, 
when death overtook him, and in 
so ignominious a manner as to make 
our grief for his loss still greater. 
Nothing in all his life became him 
so little as his leaving it, if tradition 
be true. 

Belton. He was, if I recollect 
right, killed in a drunken tavern 
brawl, when he was only twenty- 
eight years old. And all the great 
works that he might have written 
were lost to us for ever. Suppose 
we had lost Shakespeare at this age ? 

Mallett. I cannot suppose it, 
There is no other life we could not 
better blot out in all English his- 
tory. Other losses might have 
been repaired, but his never. He 
holds together all our literature. Our 
language is embedded in his works; 
we speak Shakespeare, even when 
we know it not. 

Belton. You remind me of a 
story I heard the other day of an 
English swell, whose education, 
whatever it might have been in 
Greek and Latin (as much perhaps 
as Shakespeare’s, according to Ben 
Jonson’s sneer), was not liberally 
endowed with English literature. 


Some of his friends persuaded him ° 


to go and hear Hamlet, which was 
then playing in London. On his 
return he was asked how he liked 
it, and he said, “ Very nice, very 
nice, but awfully full of quotations.” 

Mallett. Faith ! I don’t wonder he 
thought so. It was a very honest 
criticism. But think what a hold 
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Shakespeare has upon all our life 
and Janguage, when such a story is 
possible even in jest, I sometimes 
wonder if a play of Shakespeare 
should now be discovered quite 
equal to his best, and published 
anonymously, what effect it would 
produce. Do you think that the 
critics would accept it ? 

Belton, Who can say? Of course 
they would find it full of defects, 
and wanting utterly in originality ; 
but they might pat it on the head, 
and patronise it. 

Mallett. In my native town some 
years ago there was a man poorly 
educated, and utterly ignorant of 
Shakespeare. Don’t smile. There 
are a great many quite as ignorant 
of his works, who talk a great deal 
about him, and use his name con- 
stantly. But this man was not 
familiar even with his name, or at 
all events did not know that he was 
not still living. 

Belton. Well, so he is. 

Mallett. True, but not in that 
sense. Well, it happened that 
at the time of which I speak 
Dickens was publishing his novels 
in parts; and an edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays also was coming out 
in numbers, and my friend (every 
man is my friend who likes Shake- 
speare) took in both, thinking them 
contemporaneous writers. One day 
he went to the publishers, and 
in rather an excited tone said, 
“ When is the next number of 
Shakespeare coming out?” “ Not 
for a fortnight,” was the answer. 
“ Well,” he replied, “ I wish you’d 
be in a hurry about it—I’m tired 
of waiting. You see you’ve left me 
in a most interesting part in the 
middle of ‘ Othello ;? and I-want to 
know how the whole thing ends. 
So hurry up the thing as fast as 
you can.” 

Belton. An honest admirer —a 
thousand times more honest than 
many a one who praises with his 
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lips. This was a real interest. I 
wish I could read “Othello” for the 
first time. 

Mallett. Oh no, you don’t. That 
would be too great a loss. 

Belton. True: I take it back. I 
never said so. 

Mallett, It provokes me to be 
told, as I am constantly told, that 
the Germans appreciate Shakespeare 
more than the English, and that 
they have taught us of late truly to 
estimate him. I am sick of hear- 
ing of Schlegel and Goethe and the 
rest, and what they say. We might 
just as well tell the Italidns that 
we English understand Dante better 
than they do, Some of the German 
criticism on Shakespeare is as bad 
as Voltaire’s. Dr. Roderick Bene- 
dix, himself a dramatist, has per- 
haps even surpassed him. He thinks 
that none of Shakespeare’s creations 
are equal to many by the German 
play-writers, as for instance to Less- 
ing’s “ Nathan the Wise,” or Schil- 
ler’s “ Karl Moor,” “ Wallenstein,” 
and “Philip II.” But the very best 
of their criticism is not worth much. 
Even Goethe’s ‘ Analysis of Ham- 
let,’ much as it has been praised, 
seems very poor to me—not to be 
mentioned for insight and sympathe- 
tic sense with, for instance, Lamb, 
Coleridge, or Hazlitt. The single 
phrase of Hazlitt—* We are all of 
us Hamlet,” is worth all that Goethe 
and Schlegel ever wrote. Not that 
I count for much the English criti- 
cism on Shakespeare, which is very 
traditional for the most part, and 
greatly overshadowed by stage in- 
fluences, For instance, Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth are one thing in 
Shakespeare, and quite another 
thing in the public mind, where 
they take the form and shape of 
Mrs. Siddons and the Kembles. 
But the Germans have the vice of’ 
anatomising Shakespeare, and lay- 
ing him out into parts and pieces, 
and admiring the worst as much as 
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the best. They find admirable rea- 
sons to show that the notoriously 
ungenuine parts of his plays are as 
admirable as the others. When 
they once go in to praise, they praise 
everything. They select “ Cymbe- 
line” for public performance at his 
anniversary, as one of his great 
plays, and admire it throughout, 
the interpolated passages as much 
as the genuine ones. 

Nothing can be more absurd in 
many respects than Biirger’s trans- 
lation of “ Macbeth.” Poet though 
he was, he seems to have lost all 
sense of poetry or reason in this 
translation, in which, in fact, he so 
ludicrously travesties the original, 
that one cannot but smile at the 
absurdities he introduces, The fact 
is that Biirger, who was a very vain 
man, thought himself far superior 
to Shakespeare, and kindly assisted 
him, and eked out hjs shortcomings. 
Think of this opening in Macbeth :— 

«¢ Soldier. 

d sir. 

Guard. Now, then ? 

Sold. I prithee, what is it you will tell 
the king ? 

Guard. That the battle is won. 

Sold. But I have been lying. 

Guard. Lying rascal! Then thou art 


indeed with thy wounds a desperate 
joker.” 


Hold! ‘not in such a hurry 


This is a literal translation of one 
of Biirger’s improvements to Shake- 
speare. 

Belton, You must be joking. 

Mallett. Neither I nor Biirger. 
‘This was his notion of Shakespeare. 
Schlegel was far better than this ; 
‘but Schlegel was not original in his 
views, and took nearly all his notions 
from Coleridge; and as for Tieck, 
he was ready to think anything was 
‘by Shakespeare—even “ Fair Em ” 
andthe “ Tyrant ” of Massinger ; and 
he also thought Shakespeare wrote 
‘Greene’s “Friar Bacon,” and the 
“Prince of Wakefield,” and “ Loc- 
rine,” and “The Merry Devil of Ed- 
monton,” and many others. In fact, 
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take the German criticism on Shake- 
speare for all in‘ all, it seems to me 
to be very commonplace. It is 
vehement and indiscriminate in its 
praise asin its blame, without any 
true critical sense. 

Belton, It is the same in their 
criticism of art. Look, for instance, 
at Goethe’s critique on the Laocoon. 

Mallet, You mean Lessing’s? 

Belton..-No, I mean Gocthe’s— 
Lessing’s is quite another affair. He 
has written a most elaborate criti- 
cism on this group, in which he finds 
everything perfect, everything done 
in the highest spirit, with the clearest 
intelligence and insight, and with a 
perfection of execution as great as 
the conception is wonderful. The 
ancient Greeks are the greatest sculp- 
tors, and this is the greatest of their 
works, and without a single defect. 
In fact it is a cut-and-dried pane-- 
gyric, by a man who had no know- 
ledge of his subject, who was deter- 
mined to find that whatever is, is 
right, and whose enthusiasm is all 
literary and second-hand. We are 
told to admire, with upraised hands, 
the defects, as much as the merits. 
It was a subtle and exquisite 
thought to make the serpent, while 
he crushed the group with his 
folds, also bite the most sensitive 
part of the father, and so make him 
shrink away ; and it is no matter at 
all that the serpent who crushes 
does not bite. It was an admirable 
conception to make the sons two 
little fully-developed men, one-third 
the size of their father, instead of 
children. The restored parts are 
admirable also, and there is here a 
good deal of feeble philosophising 
and artistic metaphysics to round the 
whole. 

Belton. You are very hard on 
Goethe. 

Mallett. 1 know I am. I suppose 
I feel as the ancient Athenian did 
about Aristides: I cannot bear to 


hear him called the artist, any more 
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than he to hear the great states- 
man called the Just. Artist! De- 
spite his large talent and his many 
accomplishments, he is utterly with- 
out that innate enthusiasm, that 
fiery impulse, that self-surrender to 
passion for his work that alone can 
make an artist in the true sense of 
the word. He was essentially cold 
of nature, and his work is gener- 
ally cold. He prepared himself ela- 
borately for all his writings, arrang- 
ed his materials with patience, and 
having got them all ready, sat down 
with deliberation to put them to- 
gether, and work them into shape in 
the most mechanical way. He laid 
up his observations as one makes a 
hortus siccus, and put them into his 
work like so many fragments of mo- 
saic. He could not give way to his 
enthusiasm, but insisted on govern- 
ing it. He never was possessed, 
rapt, lifted out of himself, carried 
away by his theme. He drove his 
Pegasus ‘in good German harness ; 
Pegasus never ran or flew away with 
him. I put aside his ‘Faust,’ 
which is far his greatest work. This 
he wrote in his youth, when he 
could not suppress his genius, which 
got the better of him, and in this 
one sees him at his highest. But 
this was before he was an artist in 
his sense, and while the enthusiasm 
of youth was in him, and would have 
its sway. Nearly all the rest of his 
life he was engaged at intervals on 
the second part of ‘ Faust,’ piecing it 
out mechanically, and endeavouring 
to give some real shape to mere dis- 
jecta membra, which he never could 
put together into any definite com- 
pleteness. The result of all his art 
was to huddle together an unintel- 
ligible mass of myth and history, 
without beginning, middle, or end. 
When his genius carried him away 
he was great, and the first part of 
‘Faust’ has scenes of great power 
both of conception and execution. 
Mallett. Ah, well, I breathe again. 


After all, it is something to have 
written one great work. 

Belton. It is, but it is the story of 
Marguerite which alone interests us. 
Faust is a colourless walking gentle- 
man, without character or individu- 
ality, and there is no real “ motif,” to 
use Goethe’s word, for Marguerite’s 
conduct. 

Mallett. Pray leave Goethe alone 
—we shall never agree about him. 
Ihave heard you before on this sub- 
ject, and I say with Galileo, “E 
pure si muove.” I know “ Wilhelm 
Meister” bores you, and the “ Elec- 
tive Affinities” is, according to you, 
a mechanical mosaic; but I don’t 
agree with you. 

Belton. Yes, if Goethe talked no 
better than the characters of those 
two novels, 1 am not sorry I never 
knew him. I am tired éo death of 
gardens, and the way they should be 
laid out, and I do not admire his 
theatrical discussions ; and his char- 
acters, except when they are remin- 
iscences of particular persons, are to 
me thoroughly mechanical. 

Mallett. Let us get back to Shake- 
speare, where we can agree. 

Belton, Shakespeare’s plays grow. 
All others, more or less, are con- 
structed, built up mechanically part 
by part; while Shakespeare’s grow 
and develop, one joint out of an- 
other, one branch and twig out of 
another — naturally, freely, unex- 
pectedly—as a tree grows. This is 
true not only of the characters but 
of the conduct of each play, and 
especially of the later ones. Take 
Othello, for instance, and see how 
his character develops with circum- 
stances ; how the restrained passion 
of his nature, which gives at first 
only enial glow to his bearing, 
finally “bursts forth into an over- 
powering fury, breaks down all the 
safeguards of his judgment, destroys 
his dignity, and ruins his reason. 
Goethe’s plays, on the contrary, are 
mechanically Jaid out like a garden- 








plot, and all his pretty flowers, 
exotic or natural, are planted in 
them artificially. They do not grow 
there by their own sweet will, do 
not flower out of the theme, but are 
grafted on it. They do not make 
themselves, but are made by him. 
Two and two always make four, but 
in life they sometimes make five. 
There’s a daring truth of unexpect- 
edness in Shakespeare, as there is in 
nature. His characters do not say 
what you expect, but what their 
nature prompts. tree has its law, 
but it also has its whim and caprice, 
and one limb and branch is not 
balanced against another geometri- 
cally, as it is in Goethe’s plays. In 
all the deviousness of outline in 
nature, there is at once the char- 
acteristic and the eapricious. In 
Goethe’s “*Tasso,” for instance, you 
can forecast everything that each 
character will say and think, but 
you cannot do this with Hamlet and 
Othello and Lear. 

Mallett. The world is against you 
in your estimate of Goethe, and I 
am against you. But don’t let us 
discuss him any farther. You will 
not convince me, Let us talk about 
something we agree upon. As to 
what you say of the German critics 
of Shakespeare, of course there is one 
side of him to us as wonderful as 
apy, which they never can feel—I 
mean his language and his rhythm. 
No translation can give this, how- 
ever well it may-be done, There is 
a light, and life, and colour in the 
words of our great poet that most 
of all is his, which makes them 
magical. To translate Shakespeare 
is as impossible as to copy Titian 
—ay, much more so; the outline, 
the story, the bones, remgin, but 
the soul is gone—the essence, the 
ethereal light, the perfume, is van- 
ished, Try in any of his great 
passages to replace a forgotten 
word, and you can never improve 
it. Nothing will fit it but the very 
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word he used. If, then, we our- 
selves cannot translate or alter his 
language without loss, how is it pos- 
sible that the whole should be trans- 
ferred into another language, with 
different idioms, and still preserve its 
quality? Take for instance this— 
‘“* Nay, rather shall this hand 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine,} 

Making the deep one red ”— 
and translate it if youcan. “ Multi- 
tudinous seas”—what an expres- 
sion! You feel the wide weltering 
waste of confused and tumbling 
waves around you in that single 
word. What beauty and wealth of 
colour too in incarnadine, a word 
capable of dyeing an ocean! and then, 
after these grand polysyllables, how 
terse and stern comes in the solid 
Saxon, as if a vast cloud had con- 
densed into great heavy drops—the 
deep onered! Turn it into German 
if you can, Hitch together three 
or four monosyllables, and pretend 
they are one word, and see if they 
will give you the effect of that one 
great Latinish multitudinous. Try 
much-folding, or many-folding, or 
manifold (“ viel-filtig ” or “ mannig- 
filtig”), which are the nearest ap- 
proximations in German to the 
sense and sound. Do they satisfy 
you? Or instead of incarnadine, 
take that poetic and noble German 
correlative “ fleischfarben,” to flesh- 
colour; or substitute the German 
phrase, for it is not a word, “ pur- 
pur roth firben ;” or say in Eng- 
lish, empurple or make purple. It 
will not do—we cannot translate it 
even into English, much less into 
German. 

Belton, How is it translated into 
German ? 

Mallett. I don’t remember, and 
I don’t care. I know only that 
it cannot be translated. All this 
magnificent diction is lost, and 
what is to make up for it? You 
get the sense, you say. The trans- 
lation is literal. What is sense in 
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poetry divorced from the form? The 
form is the essence. You pass the 
airy nothing through an alembic, 
and you get a caput mortuum, All 
the tone and perfume is gone. 
The dead words remain, but the 
music is fled. A translation is a 
traduction. It is not so much like 
the original thing as the reverse 
of a tapestry with all its threads 
and confused shapes and colours is 
like the soft picture on its face. 
And, with all this loss, to tell me 
that the Germans best understand 
Shakespeare, and that we must go 
to them to be taught, is utter non- 
sense. I agree that they have 
honestly studied him and striven to 
appreciate him, and for this they 
have my heartiest recognition. But 
it is idle to think that they can 
teach us what Shakespeare is. 
Belton. Translation is a very 
difficult art, and to translate a poet 
requires a poet. But this is not 
sufficient. The very selection of 
words often makes the utmost 
difference in the colour, spirit, and 
fragrance of a poem, Goethe is the 
greatest poet of Germany, and a 
master in style, as you say; yet 
see how he translates the “ Cinque 
Maggio” of Manzoni. For instance, 
you remember this magnificent pas- 
sage in the original— 
‘¢ Ahi quante volte al tacito 

Morir d’un giorno inerte 

Chinati i rai fulminei 

Le braccie al sen conserte 


Stette—e de’ di che furono 
L’assalse il sovvenir. 


Ki ripensd u mobili 
Tende—e i percossi valli 
E il lampo de’ manipoli 
E l’onda dei cavalli 

E il concitato imperio 

E il celere obbidir.”’ 


Now see what becomes of this last 


verse in the German by even so 
skilful a hand as Goethe’s :— 


“Da schaut er die beweglichen 
Zeltendurch schwimmelte Thiiler 

Das Wetterleuchten der Waffen zu Fuss 
Die Wille reitender Manner 
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Die aufgeregteste Herrscherschaft 
Und das allerschnellste Gehorchen.”’ 
Can anything be flatter than this? 
Think— 

“Lampo dei manipoli 

E l’onda dei cavalli,” 

becoming— 
“The weather-lighting of the arms on 


The waves of riding men.”’ 


Mallett, Oh, that is hardly fair. 
Wetter-leuchten is lightning — not 
weather-shining. 

Belton. Ah, there it is. Wetter 
means simply weather, and Jleuch- 
ten simply shining, and you put 
them both together for lightning. 
With such a word the lightning 
would certainly take its own time. 
Blitz, at all events, is sharp and 
quick—but wetter-leuchten! AllI 
mean to say is, that the use of such 
a phrase shows a want of poetic 
sensibility: to diction. And then 
again, riding men for cavalry—and 
arms on foot for infantry—can any- 
thing be clumsier ? 

Mallett, Certainly, after the vivid 
abruptness of the Italian, this pas- 
sage does drag shamblingly along 
in German; but can you do it any 
better in English ? 

Belton. Better, but certainly not 
well— 

“The lightning of the maniples, 
The surging of the horses ;”’ 
or perhaps better, though not so 
verbally literal— The lightning of 
the squadrons. 

Mallett. But if there be such 
loss in a ‘translation from Manzoni 
by Goethe, what must be the loss 
which Shakespeare would suffer by 
an inferior hand ? 

Belton, Ay, and there is that 
other e&sential element which still 
remains, and cannot be transported 
into another language—the rhythm. 
Nothing in Shakespeare is more 
wonderful than his rhythmic power. 
It is as various as the subject he 
touches. It has no trick that 
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can be caught. The passion of 
the moment sways the expression 
to its own. It is infinite in its 
variety. In his Art language is 
fluid, and flows easily into every 
mould, All other poets can be 
imitated, but he is inimitable. 
Mallett, We always speak of 
Shakespeare as if he had never 
changed and developed in his style 
and modes of conception. But he 
had as various manners as the great 
painters, and his early plays are quite 
different from his later ones, which 
are larger and broader in style, and 
with a freer and grander method. 
He began with poems and sonnets, 
which he wrought out with great 
care, and it was a long time before 
he discarded these measures utterly. 
In all his early plays you have 
rhymed couplets and quatrains with 
comparatively little cadence other 
than that appropriate ‘to poems. 
Line follows line with equal bal- 


ance, and many passages in them-: 


selves are little poems, For in- 
stance, take the “Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ”— - 


‘¢Thus have I shunned the fire for fear 
of burning, 

And drenched me in the sea where I am 
drowned ; ; 

I feared to show my father Julia’s letter, 

— he should take exceptions to my 
ove. 

And with the vantage of my own excuse 

Hath he excepted most against my love. 

Oh! how this spring of love resembleth 

The uncertain glory of an April day, 

Which now shows all the beauty of the 


sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away.”’ 


Here you have a series of modu- 
lated lines, with the endings all 
balanced — with little variety of 
cesura, and at last breaking into 
thyme. All is in the sonnet rhythm 
.as Shakespeare had been accustomed 
to use it. Or take another pas- 
sage :— 

** Even as one heat another heat expels, 


Or as one nail by strength drives out 
another, 
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So the remembrance of my former love 

Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

Is it her mien or Valentinus’ praise, 

Her sure perfection or my late trans- 
gression, 

That makes me reasonless to reason thus? 

She’s fair—and so is Julia that I love,— 

That I ¢id love—for now my love is 
thawed, 

Which like a waxen image ’gainst a fire, 

Bears no impression of the thing it 
was.’ 


Here in like manner we have the 
sonnet. I am not now speaking 
of anything but the rhythmical 
forms, remember. 

So in “Love’s Labour 
Lost,” the same sonnet-strain of 
rhythm is visible throughout. 
Blank verse constantly breaks into 
rhyme, and actual sonnets are inter- 
spersed, as if Shakespeare could not 
forego this form of verse. In these 
early plays another characteristic 
feature of the sonnets constantly 
appears, and this is the reduplica- 
tion and repetition of the same 
words and the same sound, as well 
as a great love of alliteration, both 
initial and on the final syllable. 
Thus, for instance, where Biron 
says— 

‘““Why, all delights are vain; and that 
most vain 

Which with pain purchased doth inherit 

As painfully to pore upon a book 

To seek the light of truth, while truth 
the while 

ne oe blind the eyesight of his 

Light seeking light doth light of light 
beguile.”’ 


And so on. Compare this with 
one of his sonnets and you will 
see the same peculiarity. Thus in 
this beautiful sonnet:— 


“Let me not to the marriage of truc 
minds 

Admit impediment. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove.”’ 


Or— 


“Take all my loves, my love; yea, take 
them all, 








une 


ve 


hus ? 





What ‘hast thou then more than thou 
had’ st afore ? 
No love, my love, that thou may’st true 


love call, 
All mine was thine afore thou hadst this 


more.”’ 


The same manner still clings to 
him in “ Romeo and Juliet,” though 
jt in parts begins to assume a new 
form, and you remember enough to 
feel this without my boring you 
with quotations. Please, however, 
recall and compare these two pas- 
sages :— 


““Oh! she doth teach the,torches to burn 
bright: 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of 
night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear— 
eer too rich for use, for earth too 
ear.”’ 


And this from the sonnets :— 


‘“‘ Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to mysightless view, 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly 


night, 
Makes black night hideous and her old 
face new.”’ 





This is his first style, or manner. 
Gradually he broke free from this— 
gave freer rein to his verse, and 
entirely changed its modulation. 
Line does not follow line, and there 
are far fewer balanced verses—in 
fact, almost none. The lines are 
broken, and run over their boun- 
daries. The ezsuras are varied, 
and the sentences stop midway of 
the line. Thus— 


“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank ! . 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of 
music 

Creep in our ears; soft stillness, and 
the night, 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: look, how the floor of 
heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright 


gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st 
Butin his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cheru- 
bins. 
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Here you have his second man- 
ner. The first six lines are com- 
pletely broken, and we hear a new 
movement, freer, larger, and more 
dramatic; while the latter three 
lines still retain a little of the older 
character, not yet quite discarded, _ 
but coming in after the others like 
a strain of sweetness. I have cited 
expressly this passage, because it 
shows the process of transforma- 
tion in his style. Few passages 
in the whole play are so broken 
as the first six, and these indi- 
cate the style he is assuming. 
For the most part in this play, 
though the rhythm is much varied, 
there is nothing like abruptness ; 
all, on the contrary, is peculiarly 
flowing and harmonious, though 
differing in character from the 
earlier plays. Here constantly we 
feel the rhythmic influence of Mar- 
lowe. It is really difficult to fix 
the mind on the form and construc- 
tion of the verse, the poetry so 
carries one away. Listen— 





“‘ Your mind is tossing on the ocean, 
There, where your argosies, with portly 


sail, 
Like = or rich burghers of the 
00 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers 
That curtsy to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them on their woven 
wings.”’ 


And again— 


‘* Should I go to church, 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous 


rocks, 

bee touching but my gentle vessel’s 
side, 

Would scatter all her spices on the 
stream, 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 

And, in a word, but even now worth » 

And now worth nothing? Shall I have 
the thought 

To ;think on this, and shall I lack the 
thought 

That such a thing, bechanced, would 
make me sad ? 

But tell not me ; I know Antonio 

Is sad—to think upon his merchandise.” 
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This, then, is his second manner. 
But when we come to his last man- 
ner, all is changed. In “ Lear,” 
in “Antony and Cleopatra,” in 
“The Tempest,” there is no longer 
balance of lines and of phrases, 
recurrent movements of rhythm, or 
flowing verses. On the contrary, 
the lines are for the most part 
broken ; the cadences are indepen- 
dent of lines; the cesuras are 
varied ; melody has given way to 
harmony; sweetness and smooth- 
ness have been rejected for abrupt- 
ness and strength ; a new dramatic 
purpose is here felt, and a more 
powerful dramatic diction and form. 
Sometimes the phrases are short 
and abrupt ; sometimes they rise like 
great waves overflowing their shored 
margins, and sweeping resistlessly 
on to the close. We have no longer 
the early polished, and, so to speak, 
self-conscious versification. Take, 
for instance, this from “ Antony and 
Cleopatra :”— 


‘*Noblest of men—woo’t die ? 
Hast thou no care of me? Shall I abide 
In this dull world, which, in thy ab- 


sence, is 

No better than a stye? Oh, see, my 
women, 

The crown o’ the earth doth melt :—my 
lord !— 


Oh, withered is the garland of the war,— 
The soldier's pole is fallen ; young boys 


and girls 
Are aoe now with men: the odds is 


And ow is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon.’ 


Think how different this is in 
rhythm from— 


“But soft: what light from yonder win- 
dow breaks ? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious 


moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief 
That thou, her maid, art far more fair 
than she.”’ 


And this is not his very earliest 
manner ; but what a difference! Or 
take a passage from “ Lear: ”— 
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‘Howl, howl, howl, howl—oh, you are 
men of stones. 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d use 
them so 

That heaven’s vault would crack. She’s 
gone for ever! 

I as are one is dead, and when one 


She’s dead as earth. Lend mea looking- 
glass. 

If that her breath will mist or stain the 
stone, 

Why, then, she lives.” 


Or— 


** Pray, do not mock me. 

Iam a very foolish, fond old man, 

Four score and upwards—not an hour 
more or less. 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in-my perfect mind.’’ 


Or let us take “The Tempest.” 
Look at the construction of such 
passages as these :— 


** Admired Miranda ! 
Indeed the top of admiration—worth 
What's dearest in the world! Full many 


a lady 
I have eyed with best regard’; and many 


a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into 
bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear. For several 
virtues 
Have I liked several women—never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she 


owed, 
And put it to the foil: but you—oh you, 


So perfect, so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best.’’ 


Or this speech of Prospero— 


‘““T have bedimmed 
The noontide sun, called forth the mutin- 


ous winds, 

‘And ’twixt the green sea and the azured 
vault, 

Set roaring war: to the dread rattling 


thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout 


0a 

With his own bolt; the strong-based 
promontory 

Have I made shake; and by the spurs 
plucked up 

The pine and cedar; graves, at my com- 
mand 

Have waked their sleepers; oped, and 
let them forth, 

By my so potent art.” 
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And again, in the same speech, a 
beautiful growing rhythm, and ex- 
quisitely fitted to the thought and 
image expressed— 


‘* The charm dissolves apace, 
And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness; so their rising 
senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that 
mantle 
Their clearer reason.’’ 


Belton. One seems to feel the 
morning gradually growing over the 
world in thisserene rhythm. What 
a contrast to the passage immedi- 
ately preceding! Go on, and cite 
me something else, in proof of your 
assertion. Give me something from 
“ Othello.” 

Mallett. When one begins to re- 
peat passages from Shakespeare, 
there is no end to it. But here is 
one that seems to me for rhythm 
perfect. I never tire of saying it 
over, It strengthens and fills my 
whole sense with its harmony; it 
is so grand, so massive, so intense, 
that it lifts one up and bears him on 
as a mighty wave. Listen, and feel 
every word of it, not only for its 
meaning, but for its sound and 
rhythm. See how fine is the very 
first break :— 


“‘ Never, Iago. Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic, and the Hellespont ; 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent 


pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 
love 
Till that'a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up.”’ : 


Belton. What a magnificent pas- 
sage! The passage seems suddenly 
to be swept over into a whirl- 
pool on that last sudden reverse of 
the rhythm—“ Swallow {them up.” 
Mark, too, the wonderful perfection 
of the epithets, the strong allitera- 
tion, not only of letters, but of 
sounds; the Propontic and the Hel- 
lespont; the assonance of “ feels” and 





“keeps,” “capable and wide re- 
venge ;” the very words seem to 
gape over the abyss that swallows 
them up. 

Mallett. Ah! I knew you would 
feel that. Listen to one more, and 
Iam done. It is in “ Measure for 
Measure.” I do not believe the 
English language, or any language, 
could do more than is done in this 
passage. It is where Isabella is 
persuading Claudio to die :— 


** Ay, but to die, and go we know not 


where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round 
about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than 


worst 

Of those that lawiess and _ incertain 
thoughts J 

Imagine howling !—’tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly 
life 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death.” 


Belton. What variety of pause 
and flow! Here is no measured 
mechanical trick of versification, but 
a grand and mighty movement of 
harmony. “To reside in thrilling 
regions of thick-ribbed ice” gives 
one a chill to the marrow of one’s 
bones —the ice-blocks hustle and 
mass against each other in the verse. 
Again, what loose libration and whirl 
in that wonderful rhythmic-form of 
“ Blown with restless violence round 
about the pendent world”! Here is 
no counting of feet on one’s fingers. 
Then, too, observe how the ceesura 
is varied. Yes, it is a wonderful 

assage. 

Mallett. One could go on for ever, 
but we should better stop, After 
this, I doubt whether we could find 
anything better. Suppose you trans- 
late it into German, and see what 
you can retain, I am quite sure no 
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one could translate it without ter- 
rible loss. 

Belion. Shakespeare is the most 
impersonal of all writers, He never 
obtrudes himself; nay, he almost 
never allows you to catch a glimpse 
of him. His characters all stand 
for themselves, and speak and think 
for themselves. He has no favourites. 
To him it was all one whether it 
was Bottom or Othello, Beatrice or 
Lady Macbeth, Pistol or Lear. He 
draws them with the certainty of 
life and nature, and he leaves them 
without the least shadow of commen- 
dation or condemnation, There they 
are. There is no touch of sympathy 
for Othello, or of reprobation for 
Iago. We do not hear the trick of 
his voice or gesture, nor catch him 
peeping through the wires. He is 
as perfectly impersonal as a mirror 
held up to nature, 


‘* He nor commends nor grieves, 
Pleads for itself the fact, 
As unrelenting nature leaves 
Her every act.” 
Yet here and there one seems to 
catch a personality, and this last 
citation brings one to my mind. 
There is always a certain insistance 
in the delight of mere living, and a 
certain horror of death, which seems 
to me to show that to him life was 
a great joy, and death to his active 
nature had a peculiar repulsion, 
One sees this constantly in Hamlet, 
which is, perhaps, the least imper- 
sonal of all the characters he ever 
drew, and represents a mood which 
comes to all imaginative natures at 
a certain period of life, and through 
which he was passing when he wrote 
this play. The sphinx riddle of 
humanity, and of life and death, 
was then troubling his reason and 
his consciousness, and so weighing 
ae him that it gives aJcolour to 
all the meditations of Hamlet that 
is doubtless completely true to 
Hamlet dramatically, but that has 
a certain somewhat beyond the 
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dramatical truth and of a personal 
character. I cannot exactly explain 
why this is, but I cannot help feel- 
ing it. The famous soliloquy, “To 
be or not to be,” for instance, has 
the accent of Shakespeare in it—a 
certain overplus of weight coming 
from his own feeling. There is 
nothing like this in “ Lear,” in 
“Othello,” in “ Macbeth,” or, in 
fact, in any of the other plays. 
-Mallett, Yes, I quite understand 
what you mean, and I agree to it. 
The key of all the character of 
Hamlet is self-introversion, and in- 
terior questioning and metaphysical 
hesitation. Hamlet is not, as is 
usually supposed, wanting in deci- 
sion of character, or incapable, as 
Goethe seems to think, of action. 
In all matters which do not involve 
metaphysical and philosophic reas- 
oning, on which he cannot make up 
his mind, he is prompt and decisive 
of action. He does not hesitate an 
instant in all his course with regard 
to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ; 
but on the contrary promptly exe- 
cutes plans. Once he is sure of his 
grounds—once his course is clear— 
he hesitates no longer. And this dis- 
tinction Shakespeare, as I read him, 
meant plainly to show. Hamlet’s 
scruples, and questions, and hesita- 
tions, are all in respect tq questions 
which are doubtful, and in regard 
to which he cannot persuade him- 
self. As soon as the question is 
clearly settled, he acts not only with 
decision, but even with violence. 
In the case of the king, there are 
many reasons which make him doubt 
and pause in his revenge. First 
and foremost, the question whether 
he is not wrong in his suspicions of 
guilt ; second, consideration for his 
mother; third, natural scruples of 
conscience, and an unwillingness to 
kill his uncle—his father’s brother, 
his mother’s husband—unless he 
sees it to be his plain duty. With 
Polonius he has no such drawbacks 
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—he kills him at once; and when 
clearly assured of the king’s guilt, he 
is instant at last with his vengeance. 
He is a scholar and a thinker, but 
he is also a soldier, 

Belton. Gocthe’s critique of Ham- 
let; in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ seems to 
me boring and mechanical. He sets 
to work in the true German fashion 
to investigate all incidental traces of 
his character, all previous events of 
his life, and wishes really to go back 
to his boyhood, even to his infancy. 
He lays his character all out as on the 
squares of a chess-board, and then 
seeks to play it, as by a series of 
deliberate moves. He seems to be 
endeavouring to reduce everything 
to a sort of mechanical exactness, He 
says that Shakespeare’s characters 
“act as if they were watches whose 
dial-plates and cases were of crystal, 
which pointed out according to 
their use the course of the hours 
and minutes, while at the same time 
you can discern the ,combinations 
of wheels and springs that turn 
them.” 

Mallett. What an _ unfortunate 
illustration! Can there be anything 
more unlike Shakespeare than this? 

Belton. Well, to go on. He 
says the key of Hamlet’s whole pro- 
cedure is to be found in the words, 


“The time is out of joint—oh, cursed 
spite, 
That I was ever born to set it right,” — 


and then proceeds to argue that 
Shakespeare meant “to represent 
the effects of a great action laid upon 
a soul unfit for the performance of 
it, and in this view that the whole 
play is composed. There is,” he 
says, “ an oak-tree planted in a costly 
jar, which should have borne only 
pleasant flowers in its bosom—the 
roots expand—the jar is shivered 
—a lovely, pure, noble, and most 
moral nature, without the strength 
of nerve that forms a hero, sinks 
beneath a burden which it cannot 


bear, and must not cast away. All 
duties are holy for him; the pre- 
sent is too hard. Impossibilities 
have been required of him,” &c. 
Now all this seems a very inade- 
quate and partial account of Hamlet. 
It makes of him a weak-minded 
youth who had a definite and un- 
doubted duty to do, and wanted 
energy of mind and-purpose to do 
it. But is this an account of Ham- 
let? Was he an oak-tree planted 
in a jar—a poor, weak, nerveless 
nature sinking under a burden too 
strong to bear? No! no! no! 
and a thousand times no! 

And then, think of the neat 
pretty little plot which Goethe 
would substitute for that of Shake- 
speare. He proposes to cut out 
entirely the disturbances in Norway, 
the war with young Fortinbras, and 
young Fortinbras himself and the 
embassy to his uncle; and Horatio’s 
return to Wittenberg; and Laertes’ 
journey to France; and Hamlet’s 
journey to England, and his capture 
and the death of the two courtiers, 
—all of which, he says, are fit for 
expanding and lengthening a novel, 
but here injure exceedingly the 
unity of the piece, and are only 
“ weak and slender threads that ran 
through the play.” Having dis- 

sed of these, he substitutes a cut- 
and-dried plot of his own, gets rid 
of Wittenberg and the university, 
which he says is “a sorry piece of 
business,” and makes Horatio into 
the great personage, and the future 
king, and in fact treats the whole 
play after the reckless and prosaic 
method of one of the old play- 
wrights of the last century. 

But to go back to what I was 
saying, death, and the removal 
from this active, joyous, pulsing 
life, seems always to have had a 
a repulsion to Shakespeare, 

verywhere you seem to feel this, 
more or less sensibly. Remember 
that wonderful description of Car- 
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dinal Beaufort’s death, of Gloster’s 

corpse, the death of King John— 

the very passage from “ Measure for 

Measure ” which you just cited—the 

scenes in “ Macbeth,” and the solilo- 
uies of Hamlet. 

Mallett, Nothing certainly could 
more powerfully exhibit this feeling 
than the [pleading of Claudio; and 
I confess your reasoning makes an 
impression on me. 

Belton. It is the common belief 
that the poetical faculty declines 
with age. But this was not so with 
Shakespeare. His last works are 
his greatest—greatest not only in 
art, but in pathos, in power, and in 
passion, “ Othello” and“ Lear” were 
among his latest plays, and they 
are certainly among ‘his greatest. 
“Romeo and Juliet” beside them, 
charming and impassioned as it is, 
is comparatively feeble. He finally 
achieved with a touch what he pre- 
viously elaborated. The death of 
Cordelia has a tenderness, simpli- 
city, and pathos beyond anything 
to be found in his early plays; and 
for power and passion, Lear, in the 
storm, is unequalled, As for “ Othel- 
lo,” the passion sweeps through the 
latter scenes like a simoom. It is 
the terrible fury of the east—over- 
whelming everything before it, like 
the sand-blast of the desert. Shake- 
speare’s powers were at his highest 
when he died. 

Mallett, There is the same differ- 
ence between human beings as _ be- 
tween plants. Some come to their 
complete growth and fruit early, 
and afterwards develop no more. 
Some grow steadily and slowly, 
like the oak, and never cease to 
grow. But great natures do not 
die out early. Youth brings its 
blossoms, and mature maphood 
ripens them to fruit. In them, en- 


thusiasm does not fade with the 
passage of years, while art in- 
Their powers enlarge ; 


creases, 
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they gain more command over 
them, and the product of their 
genius is richer and larger. Old 
Chaucer was in spirit a youth when 
he died; and he did not write his 
he was 
sixty years old, if I recollect right. 

Belton, How delightful they are! 
how full of morning freshness, and 
natural charm, and sweet irony! 
His descriptions of nature are en- 
chanting, his pathos exquisite. 
What tender touches of sentiment ! 
what trenchant portraiture! Every 
person in that happy Pilgrimage 1s 
a living character, touched with a 
spirit and slyness and. individuality 
that ‘are amazing. There are pas- 
sages in him which are like nature 
itself. He uever grew old, but 
ripened with every day, like a sound 
fresh apple, into the late autumn of 
his life. 

Mallett. He was, as old Deacon 
B. used to say, when he recom- 
mended his apples, a “good keep- 
ing fruit. *Taint too sweet, and it 
aint too sour. It’s a good eating 
apple, and a good keeping apple. 
"Taint like some of them fruits 
that’s early ripe and early rotten. 
It’ll stand you by the whole win- 
ter, and be just as. good next spring 
as it is now.” 

Belton. Well, ’m getting on to 
the autumn myself, and I find 
Chaucer keeps uncommonly well— 
a good deal better than Byron. He 
was one of the bitter sweets—a sort 
of medlar. 

Mallett. Yes; what we used to 
call a frozen thaw, that had a ripe 
sweet sort of rottenness; and we 
used to pluck them from the stunt- 
ed trees in autumn, when we were 
boys; and jolly days they were.too. 
And the frozen thaws then tasted 
delicious. But they didn’t keep ; 
and I don’t think I should like 
them now. 

Belton, One’s tastes change. I 
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can remember when nothing seemed 
so magniticent as Byron, and when 
Goldsmith was flat to my taste as 
stale beer; and I used to laugh 
when my father quoted him, and 
advised me to read his ‘ Traveller’ 
and his ‘ Deserted Village.’ I tried 
them, I remember, several times, 
but I gave it up—then. Now I 
can relish his natural and happy 
touches, 

Mallett. No; he is not a boy’s 
poet. But in his way he is delight- 
ful. His plane is low, but he 
never attempts flights beyond his 
powers, and does not swell into 
bombast and exaggeration. 

Belton. Well, that is at least 
something, in these days of artifici- 
ality and pretension. 

Mallett. Don’t begin to abuse to- 
day. It’s a poor thing, perhaps, as 
Audrey says, but our own, and it 
is useless to kick against it. But 
to revert to what we were ‘saying. 
Poetry is undoubtedly early de- 
veloped in the true, poet ; and many 
cf the most beautiful poems we 
possess were written when the au- 
thors were young. But it does not 
follpw that the poetic faculty be- 
comes dimmed by age. On the 
contrary, some of the greatest poems 
that exist were written at least 
in the ripeness of manhood, and 
some even in comparatively old 
age. And of the great names there 
are few, if any, who lost their 
early power, and wrote worse as life 
advanced, There is Chaucer, whom 
we have already mentioned, who 
began at 60 his ‘ Canterbury Tales.’ 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ was written 
when he was nearly 60, and ‘Sam- 
son Agonistes’ some four or five 
years later. Dante’s great Vision 
was the product of his maturity, 
and throws all his early efforts into 
shade. Spenser’s ‘ Faery Queen’ was 
his last work; and he was engaged 
on it when he died at 46. Homer 


was an old man when he wrote the 
‘Tliad.” The greatest of Shake- 
speare’s plays were his last. Sopho- 
cles was nearly 90 when he was 
summoned before the Phratores, on 
the charge that his powers of intel- 
lect had decayed, and his answer 
was to read the ‘Adipus at 
Colonus,’ which he had just com- 
posed. Euripides, at 73, wrote his 
‘Orestes.’ Aischylus Was 53 when 
he gained the prize at Athens for 
his great trilogy of the ‘ Oresteia,’ 
The last work of Virgil was his 
‘ Mneid,’ which he did not begin 
till he was, at least, 43 years of age. 
Simonides, the great lyric poet, in 
his 80th year gained the crown of 
victory over all competitors with his 
‘Dithyrambic Chorus,’ which was 
the 56th prize he had carried off. 
The famous lyric poet, Stesichorus, 
wrote without failing powers till he 
was 80; and so did Pindar till past 
that age. These are great constella- 
tions in the sky that time has not, 
obscured. Each steadily brightened 
as he went on his course. Their 
imaginative powers, so far from fail- 
ing as age crept upon them, grew 
fuller and stronger, and their later 
works surpassed their earlier ones. 
With such examples one cannot 
admit that age chills the current of 
poetic flow. 

Belton. But let us come down to 
later times. In Italy, for instance, 
we have Petrarca, who died at 70, 
and whose life was given to literature 
and poetry, even to its very last 
moment, and who was found sitting 
in his library and leaning over an 
open book as if he were reading, 
but, in reality, dead. Nor did his 
poetic powers fail with age; and 
among his best poems is the very 
last, canzone, to the ‘ Bella Vergine.’ 
So, too, there is Metastasio, who 
lived and wrote until he was 84; and 
Goldoni, who died at 87, and wrote 
after he had passed his fourscore 
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years some of his happiest plays ; 
and Bojardo, whose ‘Orlando In- 
namorato’ was written when he 
was past 50; and Boccaccio fresh 
as ever when he died at 62. To 
take a leap to our own times, we 
have Wordsworth, whose best poems 
were written in the full plenitude 
of hismanhood. He was from 46 to 
50 when he wrote his “ Laodamia,” 
“White Doe of Rylstone,” “ Ode to 
Lycoris and Dion.” Still later was 
his famous “ Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality ;” and he lived to 80, 
with unfailing poetic power. Heine, 
too, old and bedridden, wrote some 
of his most pathetic as well as 
amusing poems. Moliére, too, wrote 
his most famous plays at the end of 
his life, when he was between 45 
and 50. 

Mallett, Let me also add Goethe 
to the tist—though, perhaps, you 
won't agree. All his great plays were 
written when he was well on in life; 
and it is, after all, a grand spec- 
tacle to see him, down to the 
day of his death, at 83, labouring 
on with ‘an almost youthful zeal, 
and with an unabated devotion to 
literature. 

Belton, True, it is. Donot think 
I do not admire him, despite his 
shortcomings. He was a_ great 
literary worker, and a grand figure 
in his century. He gave his whole 
life with a noble steadiness to his 
work, not dawdling over it, nor 
toying with it at casual hours, but 
labouring with a sincerity and hon- 
esty of purpose which demands our 
admiration ; “ ohne Hast, aber ohne 
Rast ”—to use his own words—he 
worked to the end. 

Mallett. Let us sing once more the 
virtues of old age. Cicero did not 
make as much of his subject as he 
might in his treatise ‘ De Senectute.’ 
I have been lately reading it over 
again, and it somewhat disappoint- 
ed me, though there are noble and 
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stately passages, such as only can 
be written in Latin. But setting 
aside himself, his list of grand old 


_ men is a noble and i inspiring one. 


Belton. Pray let me hear it, if 
you can remember it. It is so very 
long since I read the ‘ De Senectute’ 
that I have quite forgotten all the 
particulars, and only remember the 
general drift, and here and there a © 
passage, 

Mallett. I only meant that the 
instances he mentions of certain 
noble old men delighted me. He 
speaks of Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
for example—the famous “ Fabius 
qui cunctando restituit rem”—as a 
most delightful man in his old age, 
possessed of an iron memory in 
which the “ battles, fortunes, sieges, 
he had passed” (and he uses almost 
exactly these words), were deeply en- 
graved, but which was enriched with 
a thorough knowledge of history 
and literature, as well as of the law. 
of augury, so that in the peace of 
his old age his conversation was as 
charming as it was instructive. And 
he says that for a life that has been 
spent in tranquillity, purity, and re- 
finement, there is reserved a gentle 
and undisturbed old age, such as we 
have heard that of Plato to have 
been, who died while composing ; 
such as was that of Isocrates, who 
wrote his Panathenaicum in his 
ninety-fourth year, and he lived five 
years after; or that of his master, 
Gorgias of Leontium, the celebrated 
sophist and rhetorician, who lived 
to 107 years of age, and never dis- 
continued his studies and occupa- 
tions, and who, when he was asked 
why he was content to live so long, 
answered, “I have no charge to 
bring against old age.” And then 
afterwards he enumerates among the 
band of grand old men the names of 
Sophocles, Homer, Hesiod, Stesi- 
chorus, Pythagoras, Solon, Demo- 
critus, Plato, Xenocrates, Cyrus the 
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elder, Zeno, Cleanthes, and Dio- 
genes the stoic, Licinius Crassus, 
and Cethegus, called by Ennius the 
marrow of conversation, all deepen- 
ing in their learning and sweetening 
in their natures as they grow old, 
and never ceasing the rigorous pro- 
secution of their studies as long as 
breath remained, but still enjoying 
life, and enriching the world by 
their knowledge and _ experience. 
It is Marcus Cato, then eighty-four 
years old, into whose mouth Cicero 
put these praises of age; and to this 
list he adds M. Valerius Corvus, 
who lived to 100 years, full of 
honours, and the end of whose life 
was more fortunate than even his 
middle age, for it was attended 
with more consideration and less 
labour; and also L. Cecilius Metel- 
lus, of whom it was inscribed on his 
tomb, “ Very many nations agree 
that he was the foremost man of 
his nation.” These are the names, 
or at least the chief of the names, 
be mentions. 

Belton. It is a grand list, and I 
doubt if we could make as noble a 
one of the youths of celebrity. But 
I must add one or two of later 
times, out of the painters and sculp- 
tors. Titian, whose pencil only 
dropped from his hand when he was 
stricken by the plague at nearly 100 
years of age. Michael Angelo, whose 
fervid brain carried him on with ever 
fresh creative power and imagina- 
tive capacity toninety. Leonardo da 
Vinci, master of all arts and sciences, 
the fullest and ablest man in all di- 
rections that perhaps ever lived, and 
who died at his easel, with undi- 
minished faculties, at seventy-five. 
Tintoretto, whose unwearied pencil 
worked until he was eighty - two. 
Palma Giovine, who lived and exer- 
cised his art until he was eighty- 
four. Perugino, whose skill had not 
fallen at seventy-eight. Rubens, 
who was as irrepressible as ever at 


seventy. Teniers, who elaborated 
his groups and interiors till he was 
eighty-four; and Claude, whose 
pictures were still as charming as 
ever when he died at eighty-two. 
And I will add one more, and that 
is Mantegna, who laboured at his 
easel till he was seventy-five. I con- 
sider that a good list of youths. 

Mallett. It is, and it might be 
greatly enlarged, but “it will do,” 
as Mercutio has it. I shall, how- 
ever, take the liberty of adding one 
more out of our own day and 
country : Josiah Quincy, the veteran 
statesman, who died a few years 
since at the age of ninety-five. A 
grand, heroic character of the ancient 
type, whose courage was as great as 
his patriotism was pure; who kept 
the enthusiasm of his youth, and his 
faith in the future, to the last; who 
was no sad praiser of the past, no 
“Jaudator temporis acti me puero,” 
but who breathed encouragement to 
all with his words, and animated 
youth by his counsel, and never 
despaired when clouds gathered 
around the State. 

Belton. I knew him well, and all 
you say of him is just; his uncor- 
rupted and incorruptible principles, 
his true honesty, his large and liberal 
sentiments, and his fresh-hearted- 
ness, made him dear and honoured 
by all men. I would we had many 
such in the councils of the na 
tion. 

Mallett. A serene old age like that 
has a special charm—when the agi- 
tations and passions of youth are 
past, and worldly ambitions have 
ceased to urge us on to new strifes, 
it must be pleasant to look down, as 
it were, from the eminence of age 
upon the battle on the field below, 
and to cast one’s eye peacefully 
over the long retrospect of the past 
when life has been noble in itself, 
and unstained. It should be so. 
Such an old age should be “ serene 
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and bright, and lovely as a Lapland 
night.” 

Belton. Doubtless there are such, 
and let us hope they are not rare, 
But it is unpleasant to think, after 
all one’s activity, that one at last 
may be laid on the shelf a useless 
encumbrance, or worse. 

Mallett. There is no thought more 
terrible than that of surviving one’s 
self — of expiring “a driveller and 
a show,” as Johnson says of Swift ; 
of being a horror to one’s friends— 
of falling into one’s dotage, as Marl- 
borough did after all his splendid 
achievements. 

Belton. Fearful! Let us pray 
that such a fate may never over- 
take us. Nor is it quite agreeable 
to be put out to pasture like an old 
hunter or war-horse, and to have 
all the desire to join the battle or 
the hunt when the trumpet sounds, 
and yet to be unable. 

Mallett. It is worse to grow old 
after a life of vice and sensuality, 
and‘to feel the evil ‘impulses still 
remaining when we can no longer 
get any pleasure from them, or when 
the power to gratify them is gone. 
Coleridge, if I rightly recollect, says 
something like this in his “ Friend.” 
I am not sure that I quote him cor- 
rectly, but it runs, as well as I re- 
member—* This is the penalty that 
habitual vice exacts of the offender, 
that its impulses wax as its mo- 
tives wane.” 

Belton. Very true; and no one 
knew it better than Coleridge him- 
self; His vice of opium-eating 
tormented. him constantly, and 
drove him to most ignominious sub- 
terfuges and expedients to procure 
it surreptitiously ; and the tempta- 
tions were irresistible, overcoming 
all his resolutions. It is a sad 
spectacle to see a noble mind, so 
full of inspiration and genius, so 
winged with poesy, prostrated and 
grovelling before a vice like this— 
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a vice which he hated, hen could 
not abandon. 

Mallett. Uabits are not only a 
second nature, as the trite saying 
is, but they are the trodden path of 
desires, worn into the nature itself, 
or developed by circumstances, 
We should be very careful to set 
our aspirations high, and to start 
our desires on a pure path, or we 
shall surely rue it at last. Finally 
they will become our masters, lead- 
ing us to pleasant pastures, or 
driving us into marshes of disgust 
and despond, Drinking runs into 
mania at last, and money-making 
is nearly as bad—it becomes a 
greed that vitiates all one’s better 
tastes, absorbs one’s faculties, irri- 
tates, excites, and ruins the nerves, 
and becomes a necessity like dram- 
drinking. 

Belton. Bravo !—what a sermon ! 
Oh, what a preacher was in Mallett 
lost! 

Mallett, You may laugh; but it 
is true. Everything nowadays is 
sacrificed to this greed. Love and 
home and peaceful delights all seem 
tame after the Bourse; and an old 
money-maker is pretty sure to be 
restless and unhappy, no matter 
what he has made. 

Belton. Please allow some excep- 
tions, 

Mallett, Asmany as youlike; I 
only insist upon the rule. We are 
all creatures of habit; and for me 
art and literature are as necessary as 
air. But I am glad to say that they 
have led me into pleasant pastures 
and among running streams of de- 


light. 
Belton. som remember Words- 
worth’s lines ? 


‘*Ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, 
and desert 
The student’s bower for gold.” 


Mallett. Ay; and the others too, 
which are but too trae— 
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“The world is too muck with us. Late 


and soon 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers. 

Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away—a sor- 
did boon.”’ 


And we shall reap the reward of it 
—in our age, at least, if not in our 
youth. Literature and art are a 
never-dying source of delight. “ Hac 
studia adolescentiam alunt, senec- 
tutem oblectant, secundas res or- 
nant, adversis perfugium ac sola- 
tium prebent, delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobis- 
cum, peregrinantur, rusticantur,” 

Belton. Go on. 

Mallett. I should like to repeat 
the whole oration if Icould. Isup- 
pose Hortensius could have repeated 
all after hearing it once, and Macau- 
lay, I doubt not, would have done 
the same, but I have but a sieve 
of a memory that lets everything 
through. It isa noble defence of 
letters; and I am glad even that 
one passage remains in my memory, 
though I wish the whole of it did. 

Belton. It would be a charming 
power to be able to carry one’s li- 
brary in one’s mind! I envy men 
with large memories. Still, noth- 
ing is utterly lost ; and I comfort 
myself with thinking that even 
what has flowed away has at least 
lent its colour to my _ thoughts, 
and deepened the channel through 
which it passed. I hope so, at 
least. That is the kind of riches 
Ienvy. What one is within, and 
what one has educated himself to 
do, and think, and feel, that is 
truly his, and no one can take it 
from him. Nor can he himself lose 
it, or wilfully throw it away. But 
wealth and goods are not ours, 
They do not really belong to us, 
but may be added or taken away, 
and leave us what we were. They 
may be squandered, or stolen, or 
lost. But one’s mind and one’s 
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memory cannot be pilfered, like a 
chest of coin. What we possess 
in our mind is ours for ever till the 
mind itself decays. 

Mallett, When old B.— whose 
hand was as tight as his morals were 
loose, and whose life had been de- 
voted almost exclusively to money- 
getting—died at a ripe old age, some- 
body asked Outis what he had left. 
“ Everything,” said Outis; “ he has 
taken nothing with him.” 

Belton, Precisely; nothing is 
truly ours which we must leave 
behind. 

Mallett, The struggle of the 
world, the decreased value of money, 
the crowding of professions and 
trades at the present day, the stren- 
uous competition for place and 
wealth, create specialities; and few 
men now are completely developed ; 
they are rather hands, feet, head, 
than whole men: a general culture 
is rare, while a special faculty is 
trained to the utmost ; all the profes- 
sions and trades are divided and sub- 
divided, and each man has to perfect 
himself in his department. There 
is thus a great particular gain to 
set off against a general Joss. In 
art this is seen almost as much as 
in law. For it seems to me that 
culture and a large education are 
almost necessary to create a great 
artist, In the ancient days, as well 
as at the period of the Renaissance, 
the great artists were accomplished 
in various branches of art, and did 
not confine themselves to one, 
Phidias, for example, was a painter, 
an engraver, a worker in embossed 
figures, a sculptor in brass, gold, and 
ivory, and a musician, if not an ar- 
chitect. The architects of the Par- 
thenon, Ictinus and Callicrates, were 
also sculptors of note; and indeed 
most of the artists of those times 
worked in various branches of art. 
Leonardo da Vinci was as eminent 
an engineer as he was a painter. 
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He was also an architect, sculptor, 
and musician, and besides being an 
author} and an inventor in mechan- 
ics, he was well versed in various 
branches of science. ‘Michael An- 
gelo was a poet, sculptor, painter, 
and architect, and it is difficult to 
say in which of the last three he 
was greatest. Giotto was also ac- 
complished in all these arts. Ver- 
vecchio was as excellent a sculptor 
as painter. Benvenuto Cellini was a 
soldier, a goldsmith, a sculptor, a 
poet, and an accomplished musician. 
Salvator Rosa was a painter, a poet, 
and a musician, and his poetry is 
certainly, “at the least, quite as 
good .as his pictures; while what 
we have of his music is of a large 
and admirable character. Orcagna 
was painter, sculptor, and architect. 
Ghiberti, who made the famous 
doors of the Florentine Baptistery, 
of which Michael Angelo said, with 
generous exaggeration, they were 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise, 
was also an architect. But, not to 
extend the list, in a word, nearly all 
the artists of any note at this period 
not only practised several arts, but 
distinguished themselves in each ; 
and for myself I cannot but think 
that the knowledge of all made 
them stronger ineach. They threw 
into everything they did the full 
weight of all they knew and were. 
The breadth of their culture gave 
refinement and strength to their 
work. 

Belton. But how could they find 
time to accomplish themselves in so 
many arts, if one art requires a life- 
time, as you say it does? 

Mallett. There is time enough to 
do many things, if the person is 
seriously concentrated in his work, 
and does not squander his mind and 
his time by half-work. Nothing is 
so bad as that. There are many 
persons who think they are work- 
ing, when in truth they are only 
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dawdling over their work, with half 
attention. There is "time enough 
thrown away every day to enable 
any one of earnest mind to do 
more than many a man does- with 
his whole day. All depends upon 
love of the work on which one is 
engaged, and in concentration of 
one’s faculties. Itis, in my opinion, 
better to be utterly idle, and lie fal- 
low to influences, than to muddle 
away hours in half-work. Besides, 
change of labour is rest, and to an 
active mind more rest than laziness. 
I have ‘always found in music a 
more complete refreshment of my 
mind, after a hard day’s work in my 
studio, than even sleep could give. 
The faculties, and powers, and in- 
terests, are thrownin a different di- 
rection, and while one series works 
the other reposes. After an entire 
change of occupation one returns 
with fresh zest and vigour to the 
work he has left; whereas, if the 
thoughts are constantly treading the 
same path, they soon, as it were, 
wear a rut in the mind, out of which 
they cannot extricate themselves, 
and this begets in the end manner- 
ism and self-repetition, Still more, . 
the various arts are but different ex- 
ercises of correlative powers. They 
each in turn refresh and enlarge the 
imaginative and motive powers, and 
extend their sphere. Each, as it 
were, is echoed and reflected into the 
other. The harmonies of colour, 
and forms, and tones, and words, 
are closely related to each other, 
and but different expressions of 
merely the same thing. <A sculp- 
tor’s work will be cold if he is not 
sensitive to colour and music; and 
a painter’s work will be loose and 
vague unless his mind has been 
trained to the absoluteness of form 
and outline: neither can compose 
well his lines and forms unless he 
possess that innate sense of balance, 
and harmonious arrangement, and 
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modulation which is developed by 
music. 
Belton. 1 daresay this is all true. 
A fully developed man, trained in 
every part of his body, will strike a 
harder blow than one who has only 
trained his arms—however strong 
they may be in themselves—for the 
simple reason, that he can throw 
his whole strength and weight into 
it. In themselves, a blacksmith’s 
arms ought to be stronger than 
those of an athlete, but his blow 
will not be so powerful; and I sup- 
pose it is the same with the mind 
as with the body. The fully-de- 
veloped mind will strike the hard- 
est blows. But come; you have 
worked enough. Lay down your 
tools and let us have a walk on the 
Pincio. I have spoilt more than an 
hour for you—and now let us go. 
Mallett. Agreed. Ihave worked 
enough. I begin now not to see what 
I am doing, and I want a breath of 
fresh air; or will you sit down and 
play me something on the piano- 
forte? That would refresh me even 
more, Play me Schumann’s little 
piece on the happy labourer return- 





ing to his home after his day’s work. 
That would be appropriate. And 
it is a bright, gay bit, full of fresh- 
ness and soundness of feeling. 

Belton. No; I will do no such 
thing. This is merely a device of 
yours to stay longer in your studio. 
That would not satisfy you alone, 
and would lead to who knows what 
else, and our walk would be lost. 
Come away. Don’t say “ina few 
minutes,” as you always do. Your 
few minutes are the longest I am 
acquainted with. 

Mallett. Yes, I know; but I hate 
to leave my studio so long as there 
is a gleam of light—when the 
shadows begin to steal in and mass 
the parts, and the details disap- 
pear. I often find my whole day’s 
work has been useless—that I have 
been seduced by the details, which 
seemed charming in themselves, into 
a sacrifice of the great masses, to 
which they should be subordinated. 
But when the twilight comes, it is 
a ruthless critic, worse than the 
strongest sunshine. 

Belton, Well, don’t look again. 
And now come away! 
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BITS AND BEARING-REINS. 


Forty years have passed since 
Sir Francis Head drew attention to 
what he termed the “ barbarous 
error” of bearing up the head of 
the draught-horse, His remarks 
applied principally to posters and 
coach-horses, The whole system 
of “The Road” was then at its 
height. Besides the mails, the 
Tantivy, the Hirondelle, the De- 
fiance, the Bruce, and hundreds 
of other fast coaches, did their ten 
miles an hour, including stoppages, 
and a pair of posters whirled a light 
carriage along at even a faster pace. 
At that time the use of the bearing- 
rein was almost universal, and the 
amount of suffering inflicted upon 
the horses so employed was fearful. 
Sir Francis Head says very justly, 
that by means of the bearing-rein 
the balance of the horse’s body is 
absolutely turned against, instead 
of leaning in favour of, his draught ; 
and he is thus “ cruelly deprived of 
the mechanical advantage of weight, 
which everywhere else in the uni- 
verse is duly appreciated. The 
noble spirit of our high-fed horses 
induces them to strain and drag the 
carriage forward by their muscles, 
and if the reader will pass his hand 
down the back sinews of one of our 
stage-coach or post-chaise horses, he 
will soon feel (though not so keen- 
ly as they do) what is the fatal 
consequence.” * 

Railroads have superseded “ The 
Road.” The fast coach and the 
posting-house, where horses stood 
ready harnessed to answer the call 
of “first pair ont!” are things of 
the past, and only remain as pleas- 
ant visions in the memory of sexa- 


genarians. The coach-horse and 
the poster have disappeared; but a 
host of cab and omnibus horses 
have been called into existence, 
which may be looked upon as their 
legitimate successors, and the teach- 
ings of Sir Francis Head, and the 
lessons of experience, have happily 
relieved them from the bearing-rein, 
Amongst the thousands of omnibus 
and cab horses employed in the 
metropolis, we believe it would be 
impossible to find a single instance 
of the use of a bearing-rein., 

3ut the evil has sprung up again 
in an aggravated form amongst a 
very different class of horses; whilst 
their humbler brethren have been 
emancipated from the thraldom of 
the old bearing-rein, the lordly 
animals who draw coroneted car- 
riages along Piccadilly and stand in 
long lines in St. James’s Street and 
Pall Mall, on the occasion of a 
drawing-room or a levee, have been 
subjected almost universally to the 
infliction of torture by means of ap 
instrument, the conception of which 
never entered into the mind of Sir 
Francis Head. 

We firmly believe that the pain 
which is thus inflicted upon their 
horses, proceeds almost exclusively 
from a want of knowledge on the 
part of the owners, and not from 
any disregard of the suffering of 
the animal. Many of the splendid 
equipages which we see belong to 
ladies who would sit up night after 
night to nurse a favourite dog, but 
who unfortunately trust the manage- 
ment of the noble animals to whom 
they owe so much of their enjoy- 
ment to an ignorant or perhaps 








Bits and Bearing-Reins. By Edward Fordham Flower. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
* Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau, p. 52. In the review in the Quarterly of 
January 1834, there are several admirable passages which are unfortunately omit- 


ted in the published edition. 
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brutal coachman, who thinks that 
the bearing-rein relieves his arms 
from some weight, or fancies that it 
makes his horses look grander and 
more showy; others are the pro- 
perty of that numerous class who 
simply ape what they think is the 
fashion. Amongst the remainder, 
we find some who reject bearing- 
reins altogether; and we believe 
that many more would do so if 
they were to give a little considera- 
tion to the subject. 

We heartily rejoice, therefore, 
that a voice has at last been raised 
on behalf (to coin a word) of suffer- 
ing horsehood. 

Mr. Flower, the title of whose 
pamphlet we have placed at the 
head of this paper, is a man well 
entitled to speak on the subject. 
His life, of which he gives a short 
and interesting sketch, has been 


‘passed amongst horses, Few men 


have been better known for the last 
twenty-five years in the Warwick- 
shire Hunt, where, notwithstanding 
his weight, not less than seventeen 
stone in the saddle, he was always 
in place, and was noted for his fine 
hands and good temper, qualities 
which those who are acquainted 
with the horses he was in the habit 
of riding know were often called 
into play. He says— 


‘‘T have for many seasons been well 
known in various hunting-fields in the 
midland counties, but in consequence 
of a severe illness I have lately been 
obliged to give up hunting ; and last 
year I came to live in London, think- 
ing that the Row and the Park would 
in future be field enough for me: and 
so it would, and a very enjoyable one, 
were it not disfigured and disgraced 
by the barbarous and senseless use of 
spurs, whips, curbs, gag-bits, and bear- 


I fear, than humanity—but still I have 
hopes. Fashion no longer orders 
horses to be cropped, docked, and 
nicked ; therefore these new forms of 
distortion and cruelty may give way. 

“If a few leaders of fashion would 
join with men and women of common- 
sense and lovers of humanity, we 
should soon wipe out this blot upon 
our civilisation.” 


After describing the ordinary 
old-fashioned _ bearing-rein, Mr. 
Flower proceeds :— . 


“‘Latterly a far more complicated 
and powerful instrument has come 
into fashion:* 

‘‘This is the Bedouin, or Gag bear- 
ing-rein (Pl. 3), which is attached to 
the top of the bridle (at E). It is then 
passed through a swivel attached to 
the separate bearing-rein bit, which 
has nothing to do with the driving. 
Thence it passes through the drop 
ring (C), and is attached to the pad 
and crupper as in the former case. 

‘‘The effect of this is te double the 
power by which it can be tightened ; 
for by mechanics we learn that 1 Ib. 
applied to A is equivalent to 2 lb. at 
B, a fact which every one can prove 
for himself, 

“Thus it is evident what force is 
brought to bear on the horse’s mouth, 
a sufficiently sensitive organ, even 
when unencumbered by another heavy 
bit, with cruel cutting power. 

“ Severe as is the simple bearing-rein 
explained in Pl]. 2, its evil is doubled 
by the gag system, for its elevating 
power is, as‘we have shown, doubled ; 
nor can the coachman relax this terri- 
ble and dangerous gag-bit, for, separate 
as it is from the driving apparatus, it 
would fall out of the horse’s mouth, 
and to put it in again would take time 
and persuasion, or rather force. 

“The pain thus occasioned to the 
horse is intense. The action of every 
muscle is impeded. If a false step is 
taken, recovery is rendered difficult. 
Discomfort makes the poor animal 
restless, The impatient movements 
occasioned by his distress are not un- 
frequently visited by a cut from the 





ing-reins. Fashion is strong—stronger, 


* The pamphlet contains three illustrations, designated respectively ‘‘ Com- 


fort,” ‘‘ Discomfort,” and ‘‘ Torture.” 


These are accompanied by diagrams 


showing the mechanical effect of the different kinds of bearing-rein, to which 


the letters and figures in the text refer. 
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whip of an ignorant coachman ; the 
horse is called unruly and ill-tempered 
when he is only miserable. Some new 
instrument of torture is forced into his 
mouth in the shape of a bit, devised 
for the very purpose of inflicting pain ; 
until, with temper and mouth both 
ruined, he passes into the hands of a 
bus-driver or cabman, when his bear- 
ing-rein is cast aside, and for the first 
time he is treated with common-sense 
and humanity. 

‘‘It is a severe penance to any man 
who loves a horse to walk along the 
fashionable streets or the Park, and to 
witness the sufferings of horses from 
this absurd and cruel practice. 

‘* Little does the benevolent dowager 
who sits absorbed in the pages of the 
last tract of the ‘Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals,’ know-of 
the sufferings of the two noble animals 
by whom she is leisurely drawn along 
the ‘ Lady’s mile.’ 

“She probably fancies that the high 
prancing step, and the toss of the head 
which scatters flakes of foam at every 
step are expressions of pride and satis- 
faction at their task, when in fact they 
are occasioned by pain, and a vain 
attempt to obtain a momentary relief 


from their suffering.” 


We have frequently heard it said, 
“ Oh, it’s very well to drive without 
bearing-reins in the country, but in 
town you must have them.” We 
would ask any one who entertains 
this opinion, to drive through the 
city during business hours, or along 
Piccadilly at the height of the sea- 
son, and to observe the Hansom 
cabs. The driver never uses a bear- 
ing-rein, and, very rarely any bit 
but the common ring-snaffle ; and, 
be it remembered, if his horse is the 
good-looking animal that one always 
selects, he is pretty certain to have 
found his way into a cab from some 
defect of temper or other fault 
‘which makes him unpleasant to 
drive; yet he threads his way with 
perfect safety, and at a rapid pace, 
through the crowd of opposing ve- 
hicles. ; And why? Simply because 
he has the free use of his intellect 
and his limbs. The first is not dis- 
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tracted by pain and terror, and the 
latter are not crippled by his head 
being tied tight to his tail. 

It must not be supposed that the 
mischief inflicted by the use of the 
bearing-rein is transient, or can be 
removed at once by taking off the 
rein. We have the testimony of 
veterinary surgeons, that in some 
cases it is the cause of “ roaring.” 
Of this (happily not so confirmed 
case as to be beyond cure) Mr. 
Flower gives the following instance 
from bis own experience :— 


“A few years ago, I bought a fine 
horse with a bad character ; he was a 
roarer, a jibber, a bolter, and the late 
coachman told me I should never be 
able to drive him; but I liked his 
looks, and the result confirmed my 
good opinion. The roaring soon ceased 
after the tight gag bearing-rein was 
taken away ; an easy bit was put in 
his mouth instead of the severe one, . 
which had caused him to be restive 
through sheer pain; he became per- 
fectly tractable, and I have driven him 
for years both in double and single 
harness with great comfort and safety.” 


The effect of the constant pres- 
sure of the bearing-rein is to deaden 
the sensibility of the mouth, and 
the horse no longer obeys the touch 
of the driver’s hand, but is guided 
either by his head being hauled by 
main force to one side, or a horrible 
instrument is forced into his mouth 
to produce artificially, and at the 
cost of intense suffering, that sensi- 
tiveness which has been ignorant- 
ly and wantonly destroyed. The 
amount of infernal ingenuity which 
has been employed in devising bits 
that shall inflict pain is almost in- 
credible, and we must refer the 
reader to the illustrations and dia- 
grams accompanying Mr. Flower’s 
pamphlet, which remind one vividly 
of the diabolical contrivances pre- 
served in the Torture Chambers of 
Nuremberg. 

If the Society for the Prevention 
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of Cruelty to Animals would turn 
their attention to matters immedi- 
ately under their own eyes, they 
would do more good and prevent 
far more animal suffering than by 
sending officers to drag a miserable 
costermonger before a magistrate 
when perhaps the question has 
been whether his children should 
starve or his donkey be over- 
worked. 

‘“‘In England,” says an American 
paper, ‘‘the greatest cruelty to horses 
comes from the use of the bearing-rein, 
which is used for pomposity. The 
horses, with heads stuck in the air, 
and mouths fretted and foaming,’ look 
so much more dashing and spirited! 
The other day, while the Congress 
concerning cruelty was in session, 
there was a long line of coaches in 
front.of the building, and in many 
horses were suffering most intensely, 
while the wealthy owners were weep- 
ing over the woes of the animals of 
the poor.” 


In the year 1868, at a meeting of 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the late Earl of 
Romney introduced the subject of 
bearing-reins in a speech so just, 
forcible, and condensed, that we 
reprint it word for word from the 
report contained in the appendix to 
Mr. Flower’s pamphlet. It is, we 
confess, a matter of surprise to us 
that it has never come under our 
notice before, for we should have 
supposed that the society to which 
it was addressed would have ex- 
erted themselves to give the utmost 
publicity to so powerful an appeal 
proceeding from so high an. au- 
thority. 

Lord Romney said :— 


“‘T will now speak of the upper 
classes. I regret to say that a practice 
is now being revived which was in 
vogue some thirty or forty years ago, 
but had been discontinued, and that 
is, putting bearing-reins upon horses. 
I have no doubt that half the persons 
who adopt this practice are quite un- 


conscious of the cruelty of it. I well 
recollect that when Sir Francis Head 
came over from North America, he 
drew attention to the extreme folly, 
without going further than that, when 
you want an animal to work, of putting 
something upon him which tends to 
restrain him from doing that work. 
For some time the foolish fashion’went 
out, but I regret to say that it seems 
now to be reviving. It must be a 
source of grief to see the number of 
animals in carriages to which this bear- 
ing-rein is applied. The first thing is, 
whatever may be the form ofthe neck 
of the horse, to bring him so to speak 
into the same line, and the bearing- 
rein is intfoduced in order to bring his 
head into the required position. He 
is then attached to a carriage, and what 
is the next step? Perhaps the carriage 
is ordered to the door a couple of hours 
before it suits the convenience of the 
riders to enter it, and they let the 
horse stand there exposed to the heat 
of the sun and the biting of the flies ; 
and there is the wretched animal with 
his head stuck up.in the air unable to 
drive away a fly; and among those 
persons who allow that, let me earnest- 
ly ask, are there any ladies or gentle- 
men who come here and satisfy their 
conscience by subscribing a guinea 
a year, to this Society, in order 
that some wretched costermonger, 
who has to maintain himself and 
family by working a donkey, may 
be brought before a magistrate, com- 
mitted and punished, because his ani- 
mal has got a sore? Those persons, by 
their want of sympathy, teach the 
custom until it comes down to, and is 
adopted by, the costermonger. If I 
had the power, I should like to put 
these people out in the sun half un- 
dressed and let the flies bite them, 
because they would very soon be able 
to understand what torture they were 
inflicting upon those poor unfortunate 
animals ; for while the wealthy classes 
can have no excuse for their cruelty, of- 
ten the poor costermonger pleads pover- 
ty and the wants of his family as an ex- 
cuse. The question is, can anything be 
done by this Society to obviate the evils 
to which I have referred? Is there any 
mode which can be suggested to these 
persons in order to show the mischief 
which they are{doing? I was talking 
to a job-master and veterinary surgeon 
this morning upon the subject, and he 
assured me that much mischief was 
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done, and that the effect of the bearing- 
rein upon the construction of some 
portion of the throat of the horse was 
to make them roarers, so that we are 
not only foolish to use such an appli- 
ance, but we are wicked as well. The 
Secretary informs me that there is a 
book written upon the subject. I 
think it would be worth while if we 
were to send it to persons of influence, 
in order that they may have the sub- 
ject brought to their notice.” 


We should like to know whether 
any, and if any, what steps were 
taken by the Society in consequence 
of Lord Romney’s suggestion. 

Lord Romney was followed by 
Mr. Flower, who added :— 


‘*T fully bear out what has been said 
before me, as I feel so strongly on the 
subject, having known great injury to 
arise to horses who have been so 
treated. Speaking to a dealer some 
years ago upon the subject, I asked 
him how it was he was gradually 
tightening up horses’ heads from day 
to day before he sold them. He said 
that many people would not buy them 
unless he did so—that London people 
always wanted their horses to carry 
their heads high and to step high ; 
and he said, ‘another thing is, it soon 
wears them out, and they come for 
another pair of horses.’ ” 


Lord Portsmouth, writing to Mr. 
Flower, says: “I never allow a 
bearing-rein to be used in my estab- 
lishment, nor did my father before 
me ; I am sure they are both useless 
and cruel.” 

The Baroness Burdett Coutts— 
whose title to respect and gratitude 
arises in no slight degree from the 
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kindly and active interest which 
she takes in the welfare and happi- 
ness of all God’s creatures, and Lt at 
speaks with an hereditary claim to 
authority on everything that relates 
to a horse, as the daughter of one of 
the finest horsemen that ever rode 
across Leicestershire—said last year 
at Torquay, ‘‘ The use of the bearing- 
rein shows a want of information 
and knowledge of the horse, and a 
great Jack of knowing what are the 
capabilities of the animal.” 

More than fifty years ago, the 
late Sir Charles Bell, the celebrated 
physiologist, was driving a pair of 
horses on a frosty morning down 
the incline on the Surrey side of 
the old Westminster Bridge. The 
road was slippery, and the horses 
got into trouble. An old groom 
who was passing by said, “ Let me 
loose your bearing-rein, sir!” He 
did so; and the horses having then 
the free use of their limbs im- 
mediately recovered themselves, 
Sir Charles Bell never after per- 
mitted a bearing-rein to be put on 


any one of his horses. 


With so powerful an array of 
testimony from such various sources, 
we cannot but entertain the hope 
that the use of the bearing-rein will 
ere long be consigned to the things 
of the past, along with the equally 
barbarous but not more cruel fash- 
ions of docking and cropping. Mr. 
Flower has our hearty good wishes 
for his success in the task he has so 
humanely and energetically under- 
taken. 
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ART-IN MAY. 


THERE are a great many admir- 
able reasons, we don’t doubt, why 
not only art, but a great many other 
things less ethereal, should have 
their special bloom and outcome in 
May: The folly of choosing sum- 
mer for the fashionable season in 
town, instead of spending it amid 
the green delights of the fresh and 
blossomed country, is as old a sub- 
ject of railing and animadversion as 
is the custom which makes it so; 
but, like a great many other things 
which are logically indefensible, a 
great deal is to be said in favour of 
it. In short, in such an overgrown 
metropolis as ours, and with this 
climate of ours, which is not so 
much worse than other climates as 
everybody calls it, one is at a loss 
to fancy when the gay world could 
disport itself becomingly if not in 
the early summer. When May and 
June are what May and June ought 
to be, they give us even in England 
as near an approach to that sen- 
sation of mere delight in living, 
which the young enjoy by right of 
nature, and the inhabitants of more 
genial countries have (now and 
then) by right of climate, as it is 
possible for a careworn and over- 
civilised race to know. Winter, 
the theorist holds, is a more fit 
season for the streets,.more suitable 
for those masques and music which 
beguile the lingering eve—the natu- 
ral time for social gatherings, when 
human creatures, like cattle, crowd 
together to keep the frost out, and 
communicate from each to each a 
little genial glow. All this is very 
true; but what magician, what 
power of fashion or any weightier 
spell, could create such a spectacle 
as that of Rotten Row in Novem- 
ber? The thing is impossible upon 
the face of it; that exhibition of 


fresh life, wealth, beauty, and the 
subdued splendour which consists 
with modern habits, could not be 
without trees to shade and sun to 
shine, without outdoor warmth, and 
the sense of resurrection which is in 
every blooming spring. The effect 
of Rotten Row upon the outside be- 
holders who have no part in the 
spectacle is perhaps not of a 
highly moral or improving char- 
acter. We doubt whether it 
would be at all wholesome for 
any budding revolutionary. To see 
all those beautiful useless créatures 
—men and women and‘ horses—en- 
joying themselves in such delightful 
ease and felicity, while we toil, 
dusty and worn, afoot, awakes a 
thought, a question, even in the 
soberest bosom. Va pour les dames! 
nature demands a certain amount 
of ornament, and the times will be 
bad indeed when even the worst of 
revolutionaries will refuse to young 
women their natural right to blossom 
like the flowers, for beauty, whether 
for use or not. But the sight of 
so much wealth, so many delights, 
such exemption (apparent at least) 
from the burden and heat of the 
common day, and perfection of mere 
existence, can never be without its 
danger to the nameless surround- 
ing masses, with scarce time enough 
to snatch that passing glance, who 
surge round like a sea, and never 
in all their toiling lives can hope 
to come within a thousand miles 
of that which the others enjoy 
so lightly. Notwithstanding this, 
England would be’ so much the 
poorer without Rotten Row. The 
men, and the women, and the 
horses, though representing (we 
suppose) so much capital thrown 
away, enrich the country as Ben- 
venuto Cellini- enriched a bit of 
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gold. They are as embroidery upon 
the sober garment, which, without 
that embroidery, :would clothe its 
wearer as comfortably perhaps, but 
not so becomingly. And all this 
fair display, this brightness, this 
ornament, this wealthy glitter and 
pleasant show, would be impossible 
except in the corresponding bright- 
ness of the early summer. Many, 
too, of the other pleasant sights 
which Fashion supplies us with, d@ 
pend equally upon the permission of 
the skies. Fashion herself, though 
she makes a brave stand at all sea- 
sons, fantastic, yet in her way use- 
ful and even beneficent sprite, is 
chiefly in her glory when the air is 
sweet and soft enough to permit 
some approach to a life out of doors; 
and it ought to be something in her 
favour that she is not afraid of the 
daylight, but, on the contrary, re- 
serves her most dazzling effects, her 
most charming combinations, those 
toilettes fraiches which are the won- 
der of beholders in their costly 
simplicity, for the correspondingly 
dazzling and simple effects of a 
summer morning. For this the 
moralist even might sometimes for- 
give her for the pranks she plays 0’ 
nights. 

We are afraid that the general 
character of the Art which blooms 
out like Hyde Park and the West 
End streets in May is not of a very 
much higher description as an orna- 
ment and blossom of national life 
than Rotten* Row. Perhaps it is 
inevitable to an annual exhibition 
that this should be so ; for the higher 
efforts of the imagination will not 
always consent to be ready against 
a certain day, or to submit to all 
the caprices of a Hanging Committee. 
In the best times of art, is it not on 
record that painters have flung off 
indignant from the fixed time and ex- 
acted labours of the princeliest of pa- 
trons?—witness such a pair as Michael 
Angelo and Pope Julius. The patient 
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class who toil modestly within those 
limits are not always,’ or perhaps 
often—more’s the pity—of the high- 
est order of genius, Often they are 
by far the most deserving men, and 
their work may represent infinitely 
higher moral qualities than that 
which inspiration produces when it 
is in the mood; but periodical ex- 
hibitions and private patronage no 
doubt are mightily instrumental in 
the formation of a large school of 
respectable workmen in art—men 
who, perhaps, began with a spark of 
divine light, but who have been soon 
obliged to replace that fantastic flame 
by the steady glimmer of a solid 
manufactured candle, warranted to 
burn so many hours and to give so 
much light. It would be unkind 
to instance—though so very easy 
to do it—a dozen names of artists 
who, twenty years ago, were young 
men of the greatest promise, each 
having produced a picture, or more 
than one picture, of real freshness, 
or beauty, or meaning, who have 
all jogged along since that day re- 
producing their original work with 
variations, partly, no doubt, because 
it was easiest, and the fount of in- 
spiration had dried up; but partly, 
also, because the moment the laurel 
is won, every,exhibition and every 
collection must have an example of 
the new painter, “a fine specimen 
of the master,” to make that collec- 
tion complete. And what is the 
artist more than other men, that 
he should scorn this fashion which 
provides him with a safe yearly in- 
come upon which to bring up his 
family, and sacrifice all his interests 
to a fancied “ progress,” which will 
make it a lottery year by year 
whether his pictures sell at all? 
Is he to be the one man in the 
world, or in his generation, to set 
himself upon his fantastic pin- 
nacle of superiority? He does 
not go to this length of self-abne- 
gation; but he is conscientious, as 
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every good workman ought to be. 
He searches all our English coast 
for a new creek or bay to put that 
boat in and the fisher-boys we know 
so well (and have a sneaking kind- 
ness for their honest brown faces, 
if the truth were told); or, if his 
line is historical, he will read all 
manner of histories for a new inci- 
dent, and visit all kinds of histori- 
cal places, and study costumes till 
his authority is absolute on that 
point, all with the most honest 
desire to give the public “ honest 
work.” The same thing happened, 
to a certain degrée, even in the 
highest days of art. Those magical 
sweet skies of Francia’s behind the 
Virgin’s lovely-serious head, cannot 
we recognise them half a room off? 
and those angels who must have 
been younger brothers of Angelico’s, 
and the fair beings half country 
lad ‘half heavenly spirit, who stand 
out against the undulating Umbrian 
landscape of Perugino? These are 
the masters of the celestial art; but 
every great collection holds acres of 
canvas with smaller names to them, 
in which the painters, of ancient 
date enough, repeat and re-repeat 
themselves with less conscientious- 
ness than our contemporaries, who 
give us always, at least, as we have 
said, a new piece of salt-water—oh, 
so carefully copied !—a new cos- 
tume, exact and clean as if it had 
been sent home yesterday from 
the mantua-maker. Let us grant, 
then, without further grumble, that 
this level of “honest work” is the 
highest to which we can hope to 
reach in a yearly exhibition. It re- 
presents a great deal that is pleasant 
and pleasing to the public—it re- 
presents a very flourishing profes- 
sion, by which a great many good 
men make comfortable incomes, 
scarcely even with that drawback 
of precariousness which is the dan- 
ger of all such earnings; and it 
gives to what we may call the mer- 
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cantile collector, of pictures—a new 
being, created by the new character 
of the age—a sure and excellent 
investment; for so long as English 
art is prized, must not every collec- 
tion of the English school contain 
a picture by Smith and one by 
Brown ? 

But these conditions, it is unneces- 
sary to say, are far from conducive 
to the elevation of art simply as 
art, All priesthoods taken from the 
point of view of their mission are 


‘better to be celibate and separate 


from the world, whatever the diffi- 
culties may be on the other or 
human side of the question. A 
money-making ‘craft with great 
prizes to win, with comfort and 
riches aud social elevation at_ its 
command, is always sure of finding 
skilful craftsmen, who will take the 
pains to satisfy the requirements of 
its paymasters and strive to please 
them; and there is a ludicrous as 
well as a tragical side to such stories 
as that of poor Haydon, who strug- 
gled all his unfortunate life after 
high art, and ruined himself by the 
obstinate strain, without ever ap- 
proaching his object, or producing 
anything by all his frantic exertions 
which posterity would care to pre- 
serve. Such a man, no doubt, 
would have been infinitely happier, . 
and would have discharged all his 
duties better, had he made himself 
comfortable on the ordinary level, 
and painted neat little historical pic- 
tures, or genre pictures, such as the 
British millionaire could appreciate. 
Alas! the gigantic figures that used 
to frown down upon the puzzled spec- 
tator across the toys and trifles of 
a London bazaar were lovely or de- 
sirable to no one; and the poor 
painter gave his life and his peace 
for nothing, having only a heroic 
intention in him without the means 
of carrying it out, His contem- 
poraries who took the beaten path, 
and produced the wares demanded in 
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the market, have not only the com- 
placent superiority of success over 
such a man, but a real superiority, 
the solid satisfactoriness of honest 
mediocrity, trying nothing which 
it cannot perform, over tragical in- 
competency and failure ; just as the 
actor who plays Launcelot Gobbo 
well is a better actor than he who 
breaks down in Othello. Even such 
a melancholy example as poor Hay- 
don, however, was “something in 
the dearth of fame.” He was a 
protestation, in his hot, shrill, theat- 
rical way, against commonplace and 
the laws of: the picture-market. His 
passionate failure is a little break in 
the flat story of modern art, show- 
ing how, even to a poor man and a 
not great artist, money- -making and 
a comfortable way of living is not 
always everything. It is, however, 
much, very much to the most of us— 
“These moving things ca’ed wife and 
weans 

Would move the very heart of stanes.”’ 
We must do our best for our fami- 
lies, set them out well in the world, 
give them all the advantages that 
richer people give. And which is 
best ? to do our duty to them, by 
doing easily just what we can in 
art, to the entire satisfaction of the 
picture-dealer, and delight of our 
sublime patrons, the wealthy British 
investors in pictures; or to keep 
ourselves always on the strain of a 
laborious effort, trying perhaps to 
do more than we can, to reach higher 
fields of art, with which the picture- 
dealer has no sympathy whatever, 
and at which the private patron 
scoffs? The question is not so easy 
assome people think. After all, few 
rational persons after, let us say, 
five-and-twenty, think much of 
fame; and to do one’s best for one’s 
own is a more evident and clearly 
recognised duty than to risk all 
one’s s profits j in uncomfortable devo- 
tion to High Art—devotion which, 
alas! for all we know, may end 
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in nothing greater than poor Hay- 


don’s “ Raising of Lazarus ;” there- 
fore may it not be that historical 
costume pictures and little common. 
place domesticities (which undoubt- 
edly please the public) represent the 
higher duty after all ? 

And sometimes, heaven knows! 
they do; sometimes they represent 
a sublimer sentiment than ever 
could be put on canvas or paper— 
the soaring of a human spirit over 
itself, its dearest personal hopes 


‘and wishes, and what it knows to 


be its highest capabilities, for the 
sake of those it loves better than 
itself; but which is the foolish little 
picture, or the hasty book in which, 
with shame and pain and bitter 
remorsefulness, this self-abnegation 
is expressed, only God knows, and 
not the public, which is all uncon- 
scious and careless, or us critics— 
fools in our pretended knowledge— 
who probably choose just that bit 
of work to gibe at and point our 
moral by. 

Such conditions of art, however, 
come sadly in the way of that de- 
velopment of imagination on which 
Mr. Disraeli—much more warmly 
endowed with that gift than most 
of his entertainers of the Royal 
Academy—lately, in the lightness of 
his heart, complimented our paint- 
ers, The innocent country reader, 
who, trusting to so great an author- 
ity, goes wandering through the 
bright rooms of B urlington “House, 
looking for those visions of beauty 
which charmed the Premier, will, 
we fear, be tempted to think that 
Mr. Disraeli, who loves sometimes 
to laugh softly under their own un- 
conscious eyes at the notabilities 
around, has been making fun of him. 
Whatever may be the growth of 
imagination in the abstract, there 
is, we fear, but little of it visible 
upon these walls, There are a few 
exceptions, of course ; but the gene- 
ral mass of pictures exhibited show 
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the most moderate amount of this 
poetic faculty, But yet there are 
a great many charming pictures on 
the walls of the Academy’s gal- 
leries; and fewer than usual of 
those very bad ones which made 
the spectator doubtful whether he 
ought to weep or to laugh at the 
woeful degradation of some vener- 
able name. There are, we think, 
this year none of those sad exhibi- 
tions of failing eye and hand which 
sometimes grieve us — pictures 
which, we feel, ought to be respect- 
fully veiled with crape from the 
mockery of the young, who never 
saw, perhaps, what in his mature 
age the failing veteran could do. It 
seems to us, also, that only a limit- 
ed number of Academicians figure 
upon their own walls this year. 
Those who exhibit, exhibit largely ; 
but among the older members of the 
Academy there are many absentees. 
And if there is not so much imagin- 
ation as we might have hoped, there 
is a great deal of “ honest work”— 
good specimens of the master, pretty 
“Smiths” and pleasing “ Browns,” 
which will be an ornament to any 
collection, and which probably will 
bring the collector very good interest 
for his money if he sends them to 
Christie’s fifteen or twenty years 
hence, when Brown and Smith paint 
no more. For ourselves, we do not 
like to part with so much as an old 
print that has met our eyes for years, 
much less a picture; but that, it is 
evident, is not the sentiment of the 
time; so that, on the whole, it is 
well that the pictures of, the time 
are not, as a general rule, calculated 
to take a very strong hold upon the 
minds of those who live with them. 
Few of the productions of this year 
will haunt or charm the memory 
with any enduring spell. There are 
but rare examples of the class of 
pictures which, all silently, we hang 
up upon the dim walls of our spirit- 
ual gallery, beside here and there a 
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Raphael and an Angelico, and which 
flash out upon us now and then all 
of a sudden, touched by some un- 
thought-of gleam of recollection 
through all the following years,— 
few, very few of these; and yet a 
great many that are very pleasant to 
look at in a bright afternoon, with 
all the rest of the world, coming in 
from the blossomed lilacs and green- 
ness of the parks, in this, at length, 
genial and friendly if not poetic 
May. 

Now, let us note more particular- 
ly what. there is to be seen. There 
is a great deal of Mr. Millais, for 
whom, twenty years ago, we were 
wont to look eagerly as the poet, 
the glorious young revolutionary, 
the rebellious yet beloved hope and 
favourite, of the Academy. What 
has come to the daring and splendid 
youth which once took us by storm, 
all prejudices and articles of faith 
notwithstanding? Mr. Millais has 
resigned himself to mammon, or 
what is the same thing in his case, 
to portrait-painting ; yes, to portrait- 
painting, notwithstanding the fact 
that the first picture bearing his 
name which meets our eye is a so- 
called landscape. Just as he painted 
a little girl without shoes, and a 
little girl with them, in another 
room—and a young lady with a hat 
over her eyes, and a young lady 
without any hat at all, in a third— 
so he has painted the portrait of a 
bit of undulating hillside, “some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Dun- 
keld” say the newspapers. We 
have not the slightest doubt that it 
is very like, and that the summer 
day blazed just so over the rising 
ground, and upon the clumps of 
heather and red trunks of the 
fir- trees. It is like the scene, 
just as “Mary, [daughter of J. 
Jones, Esq.,” and “Jane, daughter 
of W. Robinson, Esq.,” are like 
—features and frocks, and little fat 
legs—we mean shadows and lights, 
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and the grey dyke running across 
the slope, and the broken hedge. 
The name of this is not Mary Jones, 
but the “ Fringe of the Moor.” How 
much more is there in the name than 
the picture—The fringe of the moor! 
looking away, no doubt, over that 
long broken undulating surface, all 
purple with heather, or green before 
the coming of the heather, or blur- 
red and pathetic with the bloom go- 
ing off, and the climax over; with 
mysterious hollows in it, and faint 
watery gleams, and tufted knolls, 
rough with whins and blaeberries, 
and here and there a stunted fir 
strayed and belated out of its way, 
or forlorn young birch waving her 
silvery branches, with languishing 
lamentations over her own solitude. 
And then the mysterious sweet skies 
above, dark with presage of storm, 
or heavy with sweeping of rain like 
human eyes worn out—or bursting 
forth into a pathos of delicious bright- 
ness, as who should say which of us 
can tell whether this sweet sun may 
ever come again? Such are the 
moors we know, not dull things in- 
animate and expressionless, but alive 
in every line, full of thought and 
sentiment and mystery. How the 
sun glows upon them when he comes, 
and a hum of universal life breaks 
forth, soft, all-pervading, multitudi- 
nous ! how the} great ling-bushes 
glow, and the daintier bell-heather 
waves its round tufts of bloom, and 
the green gale breathes sweetness 
under the wayfarer’s feet! We have 
seen pictures out of which the very 
fragrance of the gale and the hum 
of the insects came breathing, mak- 
ing canvas into poetry. But Mr. 
Millais perhaps never trusted the 
damp footing where the bog-myrtle 
grows; anyhow, his “Fringe” has 
as little to do with the moor as if 
it had been the prosperous smooth 
slope of an English hill. It is the 
portrait of a well-to-do landscape, 
where no doubt cows would find good 
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grazing, comfortable, breathing of 
warmth and profit ; which, to be sure, 
are fine solid things compared to 
such foolishness as the mysterious 
atmosphere over the moor, or the 
sweetness of the gale, 

: And just of the same class are the 
pretty little Marys and Janes afore- 
said. We verily believe that a far- 
sighted woman could tell within a 
few pence how much a yard was 
given for the pretty muslin-work of 
which these little garments are made 
—and the little pink shoes and open 
worked socks would be the adora- 
tion of a nursery-maid; but what 
manner of child it is which is en- 
shrined in all that redness and white- 
ness, who could guess? Does any one 
remember nowadays that saucy 
swect little Lady Geraldine? some- 
body who is walking out of the sky 
with her little petticoats held up, 
and dainty rosettes upon her shoes, 


in Sir Joshua’s ‘delicious picture ? 


or the absorbed angelical gravity 
of that other child in the national 
gallery whose portrait is called the 
Age of Innocence? A century ago, 
that was what art could make out 
of a child’s portrait. To-day, is this 
all that art can make of it? Sure- 
ly Mr, Millais is strangely unworthy 
of himself when he forces us to ask 
such a question, If he will paint 
portraits, it is a worthy and a noble 
art, and one in which Englishmen 
have been splendidly successful ; but 
in the name of all that is worthy, 
why should he paint these sweet 
little specimens of humanity as if 
they were their own dolls? Even 
at three or four there is a something 
in a pair of living eyes, liquid with 
dews of childhood, that tells more 
than this—an open secret which he 
who looks for it may divine and dis- 
close, a delicious betrayal which is 
no treason. 

Neither could it have been on the 
wonderful production, entitled ro- 
mantically the “Crown of Love,” that 
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Mr. Disracli looked when (with the 
smile concealed beneath the lines of 
his impenetrable countenance) he 
spoke of the power of the imagina- 
tion as exhibited in the pictures of 
1875. Here aslim but well-formed 
youth is visible, carrying a robust 
young woman, who, throwing her 
arms out, is evidently trying her 
best to overbalance him, It is in- 
tended to represent that story of 
Charlemagne’s secretary or page, 
who, having been found out to be 
privately the lover of Charlemagne’s 
daughter, was given the chance of 
winning her by carrying her to the 
top of the nearest hill, No wonder 
he died when he got there, poor 
young fellow, if she was like this 
large and stalwart maiden. We 
wonder if Mr. Millais remembers a 
picture which made a great noise 
twenty years ago, and was called 
the “ Huguenots”? It is to be found 
in reflection all over the country 
nowadays, in poor little prints and 
blurred photographs. When a boy 
at schoo] has got beyond the game- 
keeper stage, it is the first indica- 
tion of improving taste, and shows 
what a leap his mind has taken, 
when he hangs up this picture over 
his mantelshelf, dethroning Land- 
seer in its favour; and it is the 
first illustration of her walls which 
the girl thinks of when she becomes 
the proud possessor of a maidenly 
bower of her very own. And how 
fine it was! the tender wistful 
woman, all her soul in her anxious 
eyes, making her forlorn attempt to 
cheat him into safety—the man 
not beautiful, almost ugly in his 
worn and untrimmed strength, with 
the shadow of a tragedy upon him, 
tenderly undeceiving her with sad 
fond smile at the impossible. That 
was imagination if you please; a 
whole dim chapter of history—a 
chapter dim with blood, and treach- 
ery, and horror, so revolting in its 
heat of massacre, that we shudder 


and pass by, almost missing the 
heroism for hatred of the crime— 
grew suddenly visible on the noble 
side, comprehensible in its anguish, 
and heroic truth and duty; which 
was a worthy deed for a painter to 
do if he had never done another. 
Here are two again, the man and 
the woman—only the back of him, 
which is perhaps as well, for the 
veiled sinews and their strain are 
always something ; but the face of 
her — in which the expression is 
little but a weak abandon of fond- 
ness, incapable of comprehending 
the tragical dangers in the way. 

But why should we rail? The 
“Crown of Love” is about the same 
size as the “ Huguenots.” It is as 
genuine a “ Millais” as its prede- 
cessor, and will probably suit in the 
picture-market as an investment of 
capital just as well. What does 
Mammon care for imagination ; he 
who even in heaven thought more 
of the golden floor than of anything 
more lovely? And why, indeed, 
should the artist give himself the 
labour and strain of producing the 
“ Huguenots,” when a “Crown of 
Love” brings in as much money, and 
fills up its place quite as well? Is 
it for the satisfaction of a set of 
peevish critics that he is to give 
himself all this trouble? and, who 
knows, the critics, presumably dis- 
appointed painters who have never 
themselves been able to succeed in 
anything, might not be contented 
all the same. 

Mr. Leighton was the next (we 
think) débutant in art, after Mr. 
Miilais, who leapt into fame at a 
stroke; and fortunately he has not 
departed from his traditions as Mr. 
Millais has done. We cannot but 
record a certain objection to his 
recent choice of subject. Though 
Greece, mother of all the arts, in- 
vented painting as well as sculpture, 
yet it is with sculpture we specially 
associate her, and her poetry and 
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her history. The warmth and glow 
of painting does not seem some- 
how in keeping with that. still 
perfection which has become char- 
acteristic of the great beginner and 
initiatrix of all beautiful works, 
Probably this is no more than a 
prejudice ; but it is sanctioned by 
even the painter himself, who treats 
his pictures of such subjects more 
as if they were studies from sculp- 
ture than from life. It is true that 
Mr. Leighton’s present picture is 
not Greek but oriental; but the 
treatment is sculpturesque in the 
highest degree. The “Slinger” 
in this exhibition is a very fine 
study, full of power; but it suggests 
to us a kind of praise_which is real 
condemnation. It is the figure of 
a young man, almost nude, seen in 
relief against the magical twilight 
sky in which the moon has just 
risen. He is standing on a wooden 
platform raised among the ripening 
reddening corn, and has just dis- 
charged a stone from his sling 
against the marauding birds from 
whom he is set to protect the field. 
The brown, vigorous figure, in all the 
heat of action, stands out grandly 
amid the other pictures around— 
about as strangely out of keeping 
with most of them as the Eastern 
slinger himself would be in an 
English harvest-field. But, noble 
as is the form and vigorous the 
execution, we cannot but feel that 
it is more like a picture of a very 
fine and lifelike statue than of 
actual life itself. The immortal 
quoit - player of the Capitol who 
has outlived his very race and all 
its glories, might make just such 
a picture did the painter choose to 
place him in an appropriate scene, 
and give to his magnificent frame 
so much of the colour of life as is 
necessary to a figure showing dark 
against a sky full of the tender 
luminous shining of the evening. 
This statuesque impression is in- 
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creased by the comparative unim- 
portance of the face, which, besides, 
is dim against the light, and quite 
secondary in power of expression 
of the form, every line and curve 
to which aids the meaning. But 
though this incongruity with itself, 
as borrowing the characteristics of 
a sister art, is a decided disadvan- 
tage to the picture as a picture, it is 
still full of grace, and power, and 
imaginative truth. Whether the 
small figure of the second slinger 
seen in the distance, and reduced 
upon its platform to the dimensions 
of a toy figure upon a stand, like 
those which we buy from Swiss 
carvers for our children, is of bene- 
fit to the picture, we are disposed 
to doubt. It breaks the unity of the 
central idea without enriching it. 
This is Mr. Leighton’s chief con- 
tribution to this year’s show, and it 
is one of the most noticeable pic- 
tures in the exhibition. He ts 
besides, two very beautiful portraits, 
in striking contrast to those we have 
discussed above -— one called “A 
Venetian Girl,” and the other a 
“Portrait of Mrs. H, E, Gordon.” 
He has been fortunate in both cases 
in his sitters; but the vigorous solid 
painting, in which there is*no danb- 
ing or smearing, but an admirable 
rendering of firm, round, beautiful 
flesh, is a pleasure to behold. The 
fair yet dark Venetian is not Titian- 
esque, We are rather glad to miss 
the masses of glowing hair and 
voluptuous fulness with which 
the name is associated. But Mr. 
Leighton’s Venetian girl, if less beau- 
tiful, has more meaning and spirit 
and character than more than one 
Bella di Tiziano of our acquaint- 
ance; while the sweet thoughtful 
face of his English medel has a 
world of gracious expression in it. 
Odd to say, that though there is 
a good deal of gown, this portrait 
so fulfils what seems to us one 
of the first conditions of art, that 
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we could not tell, for our lives, 
what was the colour or fashion of 
the garment! This, we know, is 
clean against the Jast canons of the 
pictorial code, which give all the 
importance in the world to costume. 
Could anybody forget the toilette of 
Mr. Millais’s great portrait of last 
year (was it last year ?), the texture, 
the stuff, the frills and furbelows, 
the jewels, and the hair-dressing ? 
A poor human face, not a very large 
object at best, comes to nothing 
amid all these astonishing details ; 
but we avow that it was the face 
only we thought of in Mr. Leighton’s 
picture, Let him bear the blame. 
Let us return to the Greek from 
which, somewhat dangerously, we 
think, a chosen school of our younger 
painters seek their inspitation. Mr. 
Poynter, from whom we have had 
nothing of great quality since that 
“Tsrael in Egypt” which startled 
us all a few years ago, has one pic- 
ture now, which, being- to some 
degree of the same character as Mr, 
Leighton’s “ Slinger,” we prefer to it. 
It is‘called “The Golden Age,” and 
“epresents two vigorous and parti- 
aliy nude male figures, one on a 
ladder raised against a pear-tree, 
the other knecling below to re- 
ceive the gathered fruit. The ac- 
tion is necessarily much less vio- 
lent than that of the Slinger, but it 
is at the same time much more like 
actual life. Few things so fine, 
graceful, and animated as the figure 
on the ladder have been done for 
years. It is entirely free from ex- 
aggeration, modest in its subdued 
power, with that suggestion of force 
kept in perfect control, which is 
more telling than its most violent 
manifestation. The kneeling figure, 
daringly foreshortened, and slightly 
complicated with the shafts of the 
ladder, is fine too, though less re- 
markable, and the gleam of mirth 
in the upturned face gives reality 
to the scene, and breaks the archeo- 
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logical spell which generally chills 
the spectator from such a subject. 
The companion picture, the “ Fes- 
tival,” which shows us two Greek 
girls putting up garlands for some 
holiday, is less to our taste, though 
also a fine picture in its way. The 
impossible convolutions of drapery, 
which somehow have a cumbersome 
and huddled up aspect in painting 
which they do not possess in sculp- 
ture, impair the simplicity of ges- 
ture intended. The eye is harassed 
by the innumerable folds. Never- 
theless, the seated figure holding up 
the wreath, though there is a sug- 
gestion of almost yawning weari- 
ness, which does not seem inten- 
tional, in the uplifted arm, is 
beautiful. 

Mr. Goodall’s fine picture of 
“Rachel” carries us further off, yet 
is more familiar and near to us 
than anything Greek. While some 
of his contemporaries have faller 
back into conventional work, this: 
painter has developed into poetry ir 
maturer age. Do we deceive our- 
selves, or was it not he who painted 
water-parties of Charles IL., and’ 
other such historical costume sub-- 
jects, in the days when we were: 
young? If so, the East has com- 
municated to him something of the 
vision and the mystery divine. “ Be- 
hold, Rachel his daughter cometh _ 
with the sheep,” is the inscription 
of the pictare; and softly before us 
over the sandy herbage cooled by 
evening comes the shepherd maiden 
with her flock behind her, simple, 
serious, and sweet as Rachel should’ 
be. (Wassheso? One remembers: 
things of her that do not come up 
to the ideal; but she who had that 
wonderful wooing and mourning,. 
she by whose side Beatrice sat in 
heaven, how can any vulgar thought 
touch her?) No consciousness of 
being looked at is in the modest 
figure, charmingly pensive and ab-- 
stract, though a hittle, perhaps just 
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a little—may we say it ?—too square 
and solid. And the flock follow in 
that touching fashion which recalls 
one of the most sublime of images 
—‘ My sheep are mine, and they 
follow me because they know my 
voice.” Rachel’s sheep follow her, 
tired and trustful, the little lambs 
with their feeble Jegs and foolish 
innocent faces trotting by the side of 
their mothers. Far behind stretches 
an eastern landscape, still bot with 
the setting of the sun ; but the fore- 
ground is cool and sweet in sub- 
dued serene tones. A sensation of 
rest comes to the spectator when, 
among so many garish scenes, he 
comes to this soft eastern even, and 
watches the little flock and uncon- 
scious girl-shepherd returning to 
their home and shelter. Was she 
going to meet Jacob’s first gaze, that 
tender little maiden absorbed by 
her business, and tired by the loug 
sunshiny day? She knows no more 
of it than the lamb by her side, 
but goes on, as confident of quiet 
and rest and sweet security as her 
flock are—a delightful, tranquil 
vision, which might hang on our 
walls for years without ever tempt- 
ing us (as so many pictures do) to 
demand impatiently why she should 
always be just at that point and 
never reach home after all. 

Mr. Poole is the only one of the 
older artists who remains to be 
considered. Since before Mr, Mil- 
lais painted “The Huguenots,” 
which is so unlike his present work, 
Mr. Poole was painting just such 
pictures as he paints now; he has 
not changed, nor gone back, nor 
come forward, all these years, but, 
always individual, always charac- 
teristic, remains the same. When 
the tide of imagination was at its 
lowest, one was always sure of some 
incursion into shadowy lands of 
fancy from this artist; sometimes 
they were successful, sometimes not 
very successful; but in both cases 
they were so far original as to be 
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out of the common world and its 
ways, with lights and shadows in 
them not real but visionary, and 
dream-people in accordance with 
the atmosphere. Mr.: Poole’s chief 
picture this year is one of more 
solemn meaning than he usually 
attempts ; out of Boccaccio and Ar- 
cadia he has come to the stern 
Assyrian mountains, with a group 
of awestricken Hebrews on a rocky 
knoll, and the weird symbols of 
Ezekiel’s vision shadowing out of 
the clouds above. It is perhaps the 
most purely imaginative work in 
the entire exhibition ; and—we pre- 
sume to call the most distinct at- 
tention to this fact—it has pleased 
the Hanging Committee to put this 
serious, heroic dream-picture be- 
tween two bits of bright and staring 
conventionality—one the “ Minuet” 
of Mr. Val Prinsep (in itself a 
pretty and graceful picture), and the 
other a bit of clap-trap, such as the 
British public Toves, by Mr. Marcus 
Stone, entitled “Sain et Sauf,” and 
showing the return of a soldier to 
his young wife, &c. There is some- 
thing ludicrous in the juxtaposi- 
tion. Mr. Poole’s picture is scarcely 
open to the literary (in distinction 
to professional art criticism) com- 
ment upon which we are at present 
venturing. The figures of Ezekiel 
and his companions are not impor- 
tant enough in comparison with the 
wild and grand scene to warrant 
examination, and the mysterious 
cloud-vision is too vague in its 
shadowing to tell the story clearly. 
What painter with actual pigments 
and canvas could do justice to that 
strange and terrible mystery ? 
but Mr. Poole has at least pro- 
duced a picture which appeals to 
higuer feelings than those of com- 
mon life, and unfolds to us a 
shadowy glimpse into those realms, 
intangible and unspeakable, which 
the low and the lofty alike look 
up to with reverence and awe. 
This sacred region is scarcely touched 
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upon by any other painter in the 
exhibition. Mr. G. J. Watts, indeed, 
has a large, and not very compre- 
hensible picture of a colossal figure, 
seated in the skies, with a group of 
child-angels at his feet, which is 
more mysterious than lovely, and 
more pretentious than either. It is 
“ Dedicated to all the Churches,” but 
with what intention who can tell? 
The great figure, we presume, is in- 
tended for that of Christ, but even 
this seems doubtful. Mr. Watts is 
careless of his fame if he trusts it 
to such a production, and his por- 
traits this year are not interesting, 
except, indeed, one of a little girl 
with a violin, which is very tender 
and sweet. 

Quite a different style of art from 
that which our classic students 
affect, is what we may call the 
eighteenth century school — the 
Pamela, or Sir Charles Grandison 
period, of which Mr. Leslie is the 
chief performer. Nothing could 
well be prettier than his “ School Re- 
visited,” in which a charming young 
woman, in the pretty but highly 
artificial costume of the time—from 
which we have adapted so much in 
female attire at least—appears, the 
object of wonder and admiration to 
the little girls who crowd round her, 
while an elder girl, almost the con- 
temporary of the visitor, talks to her 
eagerly ont of a window. The 
pretty, solid figures of the children, 
not yet trimmed into the graces of 
young ladyhood, set off the dainty 
grace of the visitor herself, who has 
made her outset in life, and whose 
eyes have already become a little 
frightened and wistful by means of 
the experiences she has sustained in 
the world. ‘Two tiny things on the 
bench beside her examine her deli- 
cate hand with the rings on it; two 
more stand in front of her, gazing 
with shy attention and admiration, 
while the old comrade asks a hun- 
dred questions, with her fair head 
projected from the window. In its 


way nothing could be prettier than 
this little picture. Its way, perhaps, 
is not an elevated way; the senti- 
ment is quite superficial, the aim 
nothing beyond prettiness and plea- 
sure to the eye; nothing could come 
out of it more than you can see at 
the first glance, were you to look at 
it a whole summer day; but it is a 
charming bit of decorative art, amus- 
ing, prepossessing, almost touching, 
in that suggestion of life half re- 
gretfully begun, which is its sole 
sentiment. The exhibition is full 
of merely pretty faces, simpering at 
us from acres of background in big 
portraits, or from smaller compo- 
sitions with fanciful names; but 
there are very few so pretty, so 
refined and tender, as Mr. Leslie’s 
little group, all fresh in the sunshine 
of a summer morning, genial with 
that soft warmth which brings the 
roses, but not hot enough for languor. 
Two pretty studies of Mr. G. H. 
Boughton, a name not very familiar 
to us, recur to our memory in the 
same genre as Mr. Leslie's charming 
picture, though more abstract and 
less animated, One of these, a tall, 
fair, half classic, half eighteenth 
century figure, such as a young lady 
of the present day would think ex- 
tremely shapeless in her absence of 
waist, stands among the luxuriant 
blossoms, which makes the picture 
a “Path of Roses;” the other, 
evidently the companion and con- 
trast, “Grey Days,” is a sketch 
from humble life,—a weary but 
beautiful young woman, in grey 
cloak and homely gown, a wayfarer, 
somewhat forlorn and solitary, who 
looks at us out of a grey landscape, 
incipient lines of care in her face, 
and fatigue in her tired eyes, with 
a wistful appeal to our compassion. 
The same artist contributes a larger 
picture of much greater pretensions, 
in which the influence of Mr, Frede- 
rick Walker is very clearly discern- 
ible. It is called the “ Bearers of 
the Burden,” a somewhat enigmati- 
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cal title. The time is evening, the 
_scene a bit of rough common, half 

encircled by a path, and shut in 
by a stretch of low hill, dark 
against the western sky, out of which 
the sunset is fading. The lamp 
would seem to have been lit in the 
distant cottage, though it is still 
daylight out here beyond the shadow 
of that hill. By the roadside sits a 
stonebreaker, a cheery soul enough, 
breaking his pebbles in a leisurely, 
meditative way; in the distance 
some men arée*still loading a cart with 
gravel, so that it cannot yet be very 
late. And along the foreground, 
over the muddy path, where pools 
are still standing of recent rains, a 
group of women are slowly making 
their way, preceded at a little dis- 
tance by a strong fellow, trudging on 
in a dogged, half-defiant way, with 
a very tired, but equally dogged dog 
at his heels. The women have no 
defiance about them, but trudge 
along in patient fatigue, one carry- 
ing a baby, the other looking back 
to quicken the steps of a loitering 
child. Whether, however, they are 
tramps toiling along to the nearest 
resting-place, or country people 
going from their work, it would be 
difficult to say ; or whether, as some 
people seem to fancy, the point of 
the picture lies in the bearing of the 
burdens by the women, while the 
man stalks careless in advance. 
This we doubt; for, at the worst, 
he could but be husband of one of 
them, and the baby is the mother’s 
natural burden, Anyhow there isa 
house within sight, and rest is going 
to be had somehow, the very at- 
mosphere, in its darkening subdued 
tones, conducing to it. The tired 
figures, weary, but taking their 
weariness as the common course of 
nature—the waning of the day, tired 
too, and outworn—the end of labour 
indicated by that weariness, and the 
suggestion of rest in the ruddy win- 
dow of the cottage, make up a most 
poetical, harmonious picture, one of 
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those which may compete for a high 
place among the productions of this 
rear, 

Mr. Frederick Walker, though 
the originator of the style followed 
by Mr. Boughton, does not himself 
exhibit so important a work. His 
“Right of Way,” which welcomes 
the spectator pleasantly into the 
first room, develops a delicate fa- 
culty of humour, unfamiliar in his 
former works. The way runs by a 
little stream (very metallic white 
surely in the higher lights, and solid 
in the shadows) crossing a_ rustic 
ridge in the shape of a_ plank. 
There has been rain and more is 
coming, for the somewhat muddy 
clouds are heavy with it. A rustic 
girl with a basket of eggs, accompa- 
nied by a very small child and 
a weak-limbed, staring puppy, is 
rushing along, in fear either of the 
rain or of being turned back, but 
has been stopped at the moment 
which the painter has chosen. The 
questioner who brings this group to 
a stand-still is no other than a sheep, 
followed by a weak-kneed inquisi- 
tive lamb, delightfully of kin to the 
puppy. The child, in terror, has 
turned to his protectress, who stands 
with the wind in her drapery, sud- 
denly arrested in her rapid going, 
confronting the grave remonstrat- 
ing sheep. The meadow is sweet . 
with primroses (query, do they often 
grow like that far from tree-roots 
and woody shades, their actual habi- 
tations—on the flat level of the rich 
grass cropped by sheep ?) and in the 
distance the red village roofs rise 
against the cloudy purple of sky. 
The alarm of the child standing up 
on tiptoe to the big sister who can 
protect him, the puzzled curiosity of 
the puppy not knowing what to 
make of it, are charmingly done, 
and nothing can be fresher or more 
dewy than the landscape. How 
glad the spectator is of its freshness 
and coolness when he turns from 
the Fringe of the Moor opposite 
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where Mr. Millais is enjoying him- 
self ! 

After these idyllic rural scenes, 
we may pause to say a word of the 
various bits of misty moorland con- 
tributed by Mr. Peter Graham, who 
is not quite up to his own standard 
indeed, yet gives us a few glimpses 
of the heather and the cloudy va- 
pours which so often close upon it, 
which are very welcome, though 
not of heroic force like the “ Spate” 
which won him his spurs. One of 
these hangs, with that unconscious 
irony which so often marks the pro- 
ceedings of the Hanging Committee, 
by the side of Mr. Millais. The 
rain is sweeping down upon the hills 
behind, but has not quite reached 
the little herd of rough, red, pictur- 
esque Highland cattle which are 
being driven over the moor. How 
the boggy ground glistens about 
their hoofs as they go heavily plash- 
ing over soaked moss and heather, 
where every hollow among the tufts 
is full of water! This, unfortunately, 
is much more like the natural fringe 
of the moor than that other wealthy 
hillside with its garish sunshine. 
There is not much variety, how- 
ever, in Mr. Graham’s perform- 
ance, and there is plenty of 
variety upon the moors. The mists 
are sweeping down in all his pic- 
tures, and the road is always plashy 
and full of pools) Why? We trust 
he is not falling into a mere painter 
of mists and leaden mountains, and 
breaks of purple heather, as Mr. 
Hook has fallen into the sea-coast, 
and made a trade out of bays and 
headlands. It is a pity when any 
young artist allows himself to be 
drawn into this easy self-repetitian. 
There is an end of him, and any 
hope of real progress and advance- 
ment, when he thus gives himself 
over to a specialty. 

Historical pictures formally so 
called, are the horror and dismay of 
the critic. They ought to repre- 
sent one of the highest classes of 


the productions of art,—the very 
highest, perhaps, next to those sacred 
subjects which are more drearily un- 
successful still in most cases, if 
such a thing can be, than the his- 
torical, It seems hard to tell why 
it should be so, for the picturesque 
incidents of the past have not only 
the advantage of being generally 
known to, and recognisable by the 
spectator, but have a distinct im- 
portance as well as. interest which 
ought to dignify and elevate the 
effort to represent them. The writ- 
ing of history is always a great and 
fine undertaking, and if many men 
accomplish it dully, most historians 
are at least penetrated by the great- 
ness of the task, and do their best 
to give more than a merely super- 
ficial record of the time they chron- 
icle. Historical painting, however, 
is much more on the level of his- 
torical novel-writing than of genu- 
ine history, and finds its inspiration 
rather in those fountains from which 
Mr. G. P. R. James drew his never- 
failing supplies, than in any graver 
source; and its tricks, and follies, 
and platitudes very much resemble 
those of the kindred writer who, 
by dint of making his characters in- 
terlard their conversation with ‘cries 
of “Gramercy,” “ Marry, my lord, 
that did I,” and so forth, hopes he 
has hit exactly the characteristits 
of another age. The failure of this 
trick is conspicuously apparent in 
the sickening and disappointment 
with which every novel-reader turns 
from the book which calls itself 
historical. Apparently, it is diffi- 
cult to tell why, this result has not 
yet been arrived at, so far as the 
painter is concerned, or the pictures 
of costume with which we are so 
painfully familiar would not con- 
tinue to meet our eyes on all sides 
as they do. Alas! were not poor 
Mary of Scotland, and that unfor- 
tunate family of Bourbons whom 
the French Revolution’ plucked out 
of obscurity, sufficiently punished 
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for their ill-doings in their lifetime, 
that painters in all succeeding gene- 
rations should have been permitted 
to maltreat them so cruelly ? As for 
Mary Stuart, the puniest whipster 
that ever took brush in hand does his 
worst upon the hapless queen, and 
the wonder is that incidents continue 
to be found even in her full and tragi- 
cal life to satisfy all comers. But with 
this protestation against the mur- 
derous affronts to which these vic- 
tims (unoffending, at least, so far as 
modern painters are concerned) have 
been so long exposed, we will pass 
on and spare the reader so much as 
a reference to anything that con- 
cerns Bolton, the Castle of Fotherin- 
gay, or the Temple, or the Con- 
ciergerie. These are the stock-in- 
trade of various meritorious per- 
sons who, it is to be presumed, find 
sufficient interest still existing in 
Mary of Scotland and Marie An- 
toinette of France to justify them 
in this yearly expenditure of mater- 
ials, but with whom we, who do not 
pretend to discuss professional ex- 
cellence or those beauties of manip- 
ulation which have to do with the 
body, rather than the soul of a pic- 
ture, have nothing to do. Yet it 
is hard to refrain from a passing 
wonder why this order of work 
should be so low in sentiment and 
devoid of actual life. That it is not 
necessarily so, we have but to re- 
member Delaroche’s grand Marie 
Antoinette, passing calm and still, a 
Queen of Sorrow, through the vile 
rabble of the Revolution; or that 
strange, thrilling, crowded picture 
in the Luxembourg (what is the 
name of it?) of the imprisoned 
crowd of aristocrats waiting the 
calling of their names for the guillo- 
tine with such wonderful variety of 
levity and anguish. Oddly enough, 
we cannot call to mind any English 
picture equally impressive. Perhaps 
the perverse individuality of our 
race makes everyday incidents, apart 
from the great tide of history and 
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personal character, more congenial 
to us than the larger historical 
events. 

Mr. Marks, for example, has 
found a pleasant way of making use 
of antiquity without daring any 
encounter with real events or 
queens and potentates. His quaint 
“ St. Francis preaching to the Birds” 
of several years ago, had about as 
little to do with St. Francis as with 
the last new cardinal; but the 
greatest devotee of the gentle Bro- 
ther of Assisi could scarcely have re- 
fused to smile at the droll congrega- 
tion. Neither had the charming little 
picture of last year, which he called 
“ A Page of Rabelais,” the slightest 
connection with the old French 
humourist; but the sober-suited 
figure walking gently along under 
the hedgerow, with a twinkle of 
fun in his eye over the book he was 
reading, gave a much more pleasant 
superficial notion of the humour of 
Rabelais than probably one reader 
in a hundred would gain from the 
book itself. The “ Merrie Jest” of 
this year has no such interior sug- 
gestion; but it is similar in exter- 
nals and full of humorous meaning. 
One burly worthy, in doublet 
and hose, bursting with a good 
joke, has met another at the foot of 
some rustic steps, and has caught 
him by the shoulder to disclose the 
fun, and relieve his soul. The 
teller of the jest faces us, his 
countenance full of expectation of 
the result to be produced upon the 
other, and even the dog sedately 
reposing himself, while his owner 
unburdens his mind of the good 
thing, is conscious of the fun, and 
awaits the laughter with complacent 
part-proprietorship. Perhaps it is 
in this kind of side scene, and in- 
dependent reflection of old man- 
ners and customs, that any pictori- 
al gift of a historical description 
can best unfold itself in the days 
when Art must be confined to cabi- 
net pictures and private patronage ; 
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for, after all, the picture you would 
care to hang in your drawing-room, 
or which has to preside over your 
daily dinners, requires to be of a 
different character from those which 
befit a great picture gallery or public 
hall. 

Mr. Calderon has been in the 
habit of furnishing us with very 
pretty pictures of this description ; 
incidents not painfully verified by 
date and scene, but which might 
have happened, and give a drama- 
tic opportunity to a clever if not 
profound artist. He has, however, 
given up this class of subjects this 
year, perhaps wisely; for in no 
way is mannerism more likely to 
grow upon a painter. His picture 
of “Les Coquettes,” at Arles, and 
the pretty cloister scene, in which 
two priests, young and old—capital 
studies both—are superintending 
the “Refurbishing” of crucifix and 
candlesticks, are very agreeable 
pictures; but were they worth the 
trouble of painting, we ask our- 
selves? Is there,anything at all in 
the selection of a subject? and is 
that which would make a charming 
drawing for‘ Punch’ or an illustrated 
paper, worthy to be fixed in brilliant 
oils to last, perhaps, a century or 
two? The question, we think, is 
worth the consideration of young 
artists. A pretty illustration of 
superficial everyday life comes with 
charming effect in the ‘Graphic,’ 
but does it deserve to be placed on 
the walls of the Academy? We 
have expressly declared our incom- 
petency to discuss manipulation, and 
the excellencies of body in which 
many pictures abound, which pos- 
sess but little intellectual expres- 
sion; but how about the pretty 
pictures which please us against our 
will, and which have no soul? 

M. Alma Tadema seems now to 
have naturalised himself as an ex- 
hibitor in England, and his ‘ Seulp- 
ture Gallery” of this year is a very 
good pendant to the “ Picture Gal- 
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lery” of last, a subject finely and 
firmly painted, though, perhaps by 
the mere fact that it is the second, 
wanting something in the charm 
of the former picture. The group 
which surrounds the great vase, pre- 
sumably just arrived, and undergo- 
ing its first inspection, are, it is 
said, a group of portraits, and 
we cannot sufficiently admire the 
self-abnegation of the lady who 
has permitted herself to be trans- 
mogrified by a coiffure, at which, 
even amid all the extravagances 
of fashion which we have witnessed, 
the spectator gazes with dismay. 
However superior to ourselves the 
classic races may have been in other 
respects, they certainly do not seem 
to have been more free than our- 
selves from the disfiguring freaks of 
fashion. Nothing can, however, be 
more admirable than the sense of 
cool warmth, if we may use such an 
expression, in the atmosphere—that 
delicious consciousness of refuge 
from a blazing world outside, and re- 
lief at once mental and bodily, not to 
say absolute pleasure, in the touch of 
the subdued, sunless, colourless air, 
the cool marble pavement, the cool 
breathing-room of the great lofty 
walls, which every traveller must 
have felt in the great Roman or 
Venetian galleries, and which is 
admirably given in this picture. 
The principal figure of the spec- 
tator group—the noble Roman (pre- 
sumably) who is pointing out the 
beauties of the vase to his com- 
panions—the slave who shows it, 
and the smaller children who cluster 
round it, bear the travesty best ; 
otherwise modern and northern faces 
agree doubtfully with the classic 
costume; and in this point M. 
Tadema has, not been so happy as 
in his picture of last year. An- 
other curious and somewhat fan- 
tastic study he has entitled “ Water 
Pets.” It is a very lengthy female 
figure, elaborately draped, lying at 
full length upon a mosaic pavement 
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feeding the goldfishes in a little 
pond set in the elaborate floor—a 
picture more quaint and mannered 
than attractive, but very distinctly 
a “Tadema” for the collector, and 
so not without its use. 

Talking of portraits, however, we 
cannot refrain from lifting up our 
testimony against the greatest crime 
in this way which has been perpe- 
trated upon an unoffending public 
for years. Many and great are the 
offences which we put up with, 
grumbling yet patient, from exhibi- 
tion to exhibition; but there is 
enough in this to warrant a popular 
rising. The picture in the second 
room by Mr. Wells, marked 112 
(we would not be so rude as to 
name any names), reaches the point 
at which portrait-painting ceases to 
be an offence and becomes a crime. 
Mr. Wells has done and can do very 
good work, and it is surely an act 
of very ill-intentioned favour to him 
which has induced the Hanging 
Committee to sanction such an ex- 
hibition. Two ladies more than 
life-size under the big portico of a 
house, about half-a-dozen men 
equally colossal on horseback, and 
attended by a world of dogs, fill up 
the whole side of the room, and 
look haughtily at the unfortunate 
spectators as if challenging their 
right to look. Heaven knows how 
little desire we have to look! The 
picture is simply insupportable ; it 
had no right to be painted, and, 
being painted, it has no right 
to be exhibited. If artists and 
their sitters choose to display the 
vulgar absurdity of which they can 
be guilty, let them find a picture- 
gallery for themselves in which to 
exhibit their joint performance ; 
but we protest against the sacrifice 
of any of our national walls for such 
a purpose. Has the Academy no 
shame for itself, no thought of what 
its neighbours wil] say, that whole- 
some dread which so often keeps us 
from folly? We have suffered long 
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from big portraits, but this is the 
climax of all. Is it because it is 
like the family piece of Dr. Prim- 
rose’s household, too big to be put 
anywhere else, that it has been 
foisted upon the Academy? Such 
an exhibition is nothing less than 
high treason against English Art. 
And what shall we say of Mr. 
Frith and his leering, vulgar beau- 
ties? They, fortunately, are not 
portraits. The abandoned and 
shameless young person whom he 
calls by the innocent title of “ Val- 
entine’s Day,” imagining, we sup- 
pose, that this colossal impudence 
is a fit representation of the artless 
fun and pleasure of an English girl 
in that solely English ceremonial ; 
or the “ Belle Gabrielle,” whom he 
must have studied from some pink- 
and-white barmaid, are not more 
objectionable than the “Sophia 
Wester,” of whom he has given us 
two examples, and in which he 
might have been expected to claim 
a little guidance at least from the 
creator of her.. We do not suppose 
there were very much higher quali- 
ties in those pictures of Mr. Frith’s, 
which had to be roped about and 
guarded from the press of the 
crowd, the Ramsgate Sands and 
Derby Days of former years; but 
they gave at least a lively, if vulgar, 
transcript of a phase of national 
life, and in this sense might be 
allowed to pass, to delight the 
crowd which always likes to sce 
itself portrayed. But how can we 
wonder at a low standard of public 
taste, when a popular Academician 
can at his pleasure flood our yearly 
exhibitions with some seven or 
eight inane and meretricious studies, 
which would be really in their fit 
place upon glove-boxes, or as front- 
ispieces to the “ Mabel” or “ Edith” 
valse, but which are utterly beneath 
any standard which Art can appeal 
to? This, too, is something like a 
crime. Mr. Frith, let us be thank- 
ful, is the only virulent offender 
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this year. Excepting his produc- 
tions, there are no conspicuously bad 
pictures elected to the honour of 
the line, which is a certain consola- 
tion. Mr. Thorburn, indeed, finds, 
we suppose by right of habit, a 
place among the privileged; but 
poor Mr. Thorburn is only very 
weak; he is always gentle and mo- 
dest in his conventional-sentimental 
pieces, and at least does not defy the 
spectator. We put up with his mild 
delusion, remembering how excel- 
lent. he used to be in his own way. 
Would he could but return to it, 
and leave bigger Art alone ! 
However, we are passing by some 
pictures which deserve better treat- 
ment, and among them Mr. Long’s 
“ Babylonian Marriage Market,” a 
most admirable and spirited compo- 
sition. A row of girls sit in the 
foreground waiting their turn, not, 
it must be confessed, with the pa- 
thetic looks which ought conven- 
tionally to express their feelings: 
from the lovely Circassian, fanning 
herself, mirror in hand, in all the 
pride of conscious beauty, to the 
mulatto who is making a gocd 
joke of her own hopeless ugliness, 
there is every variety of prettiness 
and plainness, thus waiting their 
turn. Behind them, however, is 
the principal action of the picture. 
A graceful female figure with her 
back turned to the spectators stands 
on the platform above in the act of 
being sold. She is evidently the 
first and finest piece of goods in the 
collection, and the expression of the 
crowd of faces all fixed upon her is 
wonderfully fine and full of variety. 
The lips parted with that smile of 
mingled vanity and admiration with 
which men (out of marriage mark- 
ets) so often regard the women ex- 
posed to their gaze, the gleam of 
the sensual eye, appear in most of 


the gazers ; but some are pitiful and. 


half tender, with a touch of com- 
passion in them, And if the spec- 
tator gazes around him after he has 


looked at the picture, he will see 
another picture scarcely less at- 
tractive in the curious glances of 
the living faces that crowd about. 
We should not wonder if the 
young women, flower of English 
youth, who gather round with 
a curiosity not unmixed with per- 
sonal feelings, found something like 
a revelation in the picture. One 
sees them glance at each other 
with a half smile, half blush, some- ’ 
times with subdued awe or indigna- , 
tion. “Is that how they think of 
us, these men, though they dare not 
look it?” the girls ask themselves, 
The artist may congratulate himself 
that he has taught something to one 
or two, as well as gratified a great 
many, by his picture, which is 
without doubt one of the most 
remarkable of the year. 

At the risk of being accused of 
that weakness of nationality which 
is believed to be so strong in the 
bosom of every Scotsman, we must 
note one bit of landscape and scene 
which comes in as the background 
of Sir Francis Grant’s characteristic 
and spirited portrait of Mr. Whyte 
Melville. 


** Are these the links o’ Forth, she said, 
Are these the crooks o’ Dee ?” 


Is not that the burn, the bridge, 
the well-known sands and broad 
green turf where golfers congregate 
in the learned and picturesque me- 
tropolis of that game, our beloved 
St. Andrews? Golf has become so 
much acclimatised in the south, 
that many a gazer, quite free from 
all imputation of being “ Fifeish” 
will recognise in the portrait of one 
of the most distinguished veteran 
amateurs of the game a kindred 
spirit. The painter has seized a 
critical moment in the round. The 
“cadie” has knelt down to “tee” 
the ball, and the player pauses 
before he gives that final stroke, 
with a half humorous yet wholly . 
serious demand upon our sympa- 
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thies. The “stroke” is evidently 
an important one, and we hope he 
will succeed; but there may be 
some lurking terrible “ hazard,” 
some insidious “bunker,” which 
will foil him. No happier pose or 
period could have been chosen, and 
the portrait is thoroughly charac- 
teristic and gracefully painted. 

But here we must stop. We 
don’t know if the reader is weary, 
but we are. In this sudden heat of 
* May, which has flushed into July 
fervour all at once, without warning, 
and with so may pretty people and 
so many queer people about us in 
dusty crowds, the Academy exhibi- 
tion is a fatiguing pleasure. One 
longs for the cool delight of M. Alma 
Tadema’s Roman Gallery, which 
becomes cooler and cooler the more 
hot it grows outside. Burlington 
House, on the contrary, like all other 
northern places, gets hotter and 
hotter, so that we pay for our cold 
climate at both ends, as it were, 
suffering the summer heats more in- 
tensely than our southern neigh- 
bours, as well as the winter chills. 
But of all places in the world for 
seeing pretty people and for seeing 
queer people, commend us to the 
Royal Academy. How many charm- 
ing young faces there are, bright 
with life and intelligence! and some 
of the very funniest specimens of 
humanity that ever French dramatist 
seized upon as models of les Anglais 
—in short, the only places in which 
we believe in a French dramatist’s 
rendering of the race, are Burling- 
ton House and the National Gallery, 
whither flow in tides the quaint 
people who have retired upon their 
old fashions, and, rejecting change, 
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yet ‘keep lively old eyes open, and 
minds intelligent and curious; and 
who travel, too, to see, not to be 
seen, and in Swiss valleys and by 
Italian lakes (where they are very 
good company), suffer themselves to 
be pounced upon by some malin 
author who sketches them on the 
spot. 

Out of doors, if you did not know 
“better, you would think that there’ 
was nothing thought of but Art in 
the London streets this blazing May. 
On one hand there are the common 
people, who frankly know nothing 
about Art, but enjoy, as they say, 
“what they like” in the way of 
pictures, streaming into M. Gustave 
Doré’s exhibition of clever and huge 
transparencies, the grand historical 
and scriptural scene-painting, of 
which he is so great a professor; 
while, on the other hand, the superior 
people, who think they do know, 
betake themselves to Mr. Tolman 
Hunt’s enshrined picture, and won- 
der over the wonderful details of that 
curious mistake in Art; while it is 
all your coachman can do not torun 
over an unfortunate man-sandwich, 
placarded on either side with ad- 
vertisements of picture-collections 
opened or about to open. You would 
think it was the only thing people 
had to do—if you did not know of the 
Row and the Park, and Moody and 
Sankey, and Salvini, not to speak of 
the affairs of the nation, and Prince 
Bismarck — before pronouncing 
whose name we pause, and have a 
moment of recweillement, and cross 
ourselves ; for who knows /—if Maga 
did not treat that potentate with 
due respect, he might make it the 
subject of an Imperial “ Note.” 
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Six weeks ago in Paris, certain 
people began to approach each other 
uncomfortably, and to murmur that 
things were growing black across 
the Rhine; by the last days of 
April the idea had spread amongst 
the well-informed that a new Ger- 
inan invasion was approaching ; the 
higher society of Paris took up the 
notion that, for the hundredth time, 
it was “ dancing on a volcano.” 

It might perhaps have been sup- 
posed that the habit of carousing 
on acrater had become so inveterate 
and so rooted amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the volcanic region whose 
culminating cone supports the Arch 
of Triumph, that no symptoms of 
proximate eruption could possibly 
disturb their joy. It might per- 
haps have been imagined that, from 
long custom of impending risk, the 
population of the Department of the 
Seine had grown into the condition 
of the peasants on the slopes of 
Etna, whose vines and lives depend 
upon the capricious sulkiness of a 
scowling mountain, but who trust 
the mountain to be polite enough 
to keep quiet. It might perhaps 
have been conceived that reiterated 
practice of strong excitements had 
likened the Parisians to the crew 
and passengers of the cotton-laden 
ship Renown, who voyaged some 
forty years ago from Australia to 
Buenos Ayres, before a strong west 
wind, with the cargo burning under 
them the whole way, but who by 
battening down the hatches and 
pouring water on the decks kept 
down the smouldering flames, and 
finally became so habituated to their 
danger that they ended by forgetting 
its existence, and laughed, played 
cards, and dined as if they were on 
shore. 


All this seemed highly likely. 


Paris, May 20, 1875. 

And yet, notwithstanding these 
well-grounded probabilities, it turn- 
ed out strangely this time that a 
portion of the Paris people did not 
like their new emotion ; the sudden 
rumbling which they heard growling 
in their bright blue air provoked un- 
wonted nervousness amongst them ; 
they grew indignant at the worry 
which they thought was coming on 
them. 

And when we think about it 
coolly, we are forced to own that 
really it was not unnatural that 
they should be somewhat vexed. 
The circumstances were peculiarly 
irritating. The new opera-house 
had been open for not quite four 
months ; the leaves on the Champs 
Elysées trees were in all the tender- 
ness of young green; Reine Indigo 
had just appeared, and promised to 
replace the worn-out but much re- 
gretted “ Mére Angot;” spring toil- 
ettes were bursting into effulgent 
brightness; white bonnets had just 
been reinvented; the weather was 
delicious; it was therefore alto- 
gether monstrous that, at such a 
moment, with everything so plea- 
sant, dark clouds should presume 
to thrust themselves before the 
brilliant sunlight. 

Every right-souled looker-on will 
recognise at once that it was most 
improper, and altogether contrary 
to good manners and good taste, 
that the delicate Parisians should 
be thus disturbed in the middle 
of their delights. All well-poised 
minds will own unhesitatingly, that 
those rough obnoxious people at 
Berlin, who have no idea what grace- 
ful joy is, had no kind of right to 
indulge in alarming threats, and 
thereby unhinge the peace of those 
who do understand enjoynient, and 
who practise it as an obligation to 
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the world at large as well as to 
themselves. Not one of us can 
anyhow. admit that coarse Ber- 
liners have a right to trouble the 
glad waters of the Seine and to 
discompose polite society, or that, 
possessing no sweet voluptuousness 
of their own, they are entitled 
wantonly to perturb the accepted 
-teachers of the art elsewhere. We 
cannot grant that, because they are 
in the position of that strong but 
unlucky animal in Doré’s picture, 
of whom a young lady observed the 
other day in ‘ Punch’ that “there 
was one poor tiger who hadn’t got 
a Christian,” they are, for that 
hungry reason, justified in prevent- 
ing other people from eating plea- 
sant Christians all day long. It 
was, palpably, quite indecent that 
such things should be even hinted 
at; so Paris very properly got 
angry. 

Here, however, a special reserva- 
tion must be made. It was but a 
singularly small part of Paris that 
got angry, for none but the two 
hundred very learned had any notion 
of the coming earthquake. Gene- 
rally, when Paris loses its temper 
it puts up barricades, and shoots a 
few thousand citizens, and does 
damage to the fronts of buildings ; 
but that is because the gentle well- 
behaved have, usually, no share in 
indicating local rage. Manifesta- 
tions of that description have, thus 
far, been principally exhibited by 
“ the discontented rabble.” But on 
this present occasion, by a strange 
exception to the rule, the well- 
dressed, rich, and charming people 
were precisely those who grew re- 
sentful; the working mob were al- 
together ignorant of the expected 
storm ; the streets were uninformed 
and calm; the whirlwind blew in 
satin drawing-rooms. 

It is not exactly easy for us spec- 
tators to feel an undivided sym- 
pathy for the sufferers in all this; 
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the conduct of the upper class of 
Paris people since the war has not 
been lofty ; they have acted on the 
principle that “oblivion is the re- 
medy for injuries,” and though Ital- 
ian proverbs may encourage them 
to do so, it does not quite concord 
with British fancies that experience 
should teach no lessons, trial no 
gravity, failure no wisdom. A stag- 
gering blow which would have 
blinded and sickened, or, at all 
events, have sobered any other race, 
has been taken by them as if it were 
a mere healed up scratch; the in- 
difference, the insouciance, which 
form such essential elements of their 
character, the disposition and the 
will to “ profit by to-day,” which 
are such constant springs of action 
with them, have carried them cheer- 
ily over their woes, and have left 
them, seemingly, with the one desire 
to forget if possible that there is such 
a thing as woe, and certainly to 
leave the practice of it to other 
people. Now we English do not 
like this;—we do not even under- 
stand it; our notion of the right 
behaviour under such conditions is 
of another kind; we are not there-~ 
fore altogether fitted to act as im- 
partial judges in a matter which 
lies so thoroughly outside our point 
of view and ways of action. And 
furthermore, however certain we 
may be that we are right to blame 
the frivolity of our neighbours, how- 
ever solid be our conviction that it 
would be vastly better for them to 
take their defeat to heart and to 
become as grave and as respectable 
as we are, however numerous be the 
arguments at our disposal that it is 
dangerous and unworthy to laugh 
at pain, to scorn experience, and,to 
live for joy, we still should find it 
somewhat difficult to prove our case 
to the satisfaction of the other side. 
The Parisians would probably in- 
form us that, though they are very 
much obliged to us indeed for our 
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well-meant observations, though the 
views we indicate may suit us ad- 
mirably, their own ideas of the 
objects of existence and of their 
duties towards mankind are different 
from ours, and that, apparently, the 
world at large finds those ideas at- 
tractive, inasmuch as it goes abun- 
dantly to Paris for the very pur- 
pose of sharing the existence against 
which we protest. There is so much 
force in this reply, that perhaps we 
had better not carry the discussion 
further, for fear that, right as we 
may suppose we are in theory, we 
should entirely fail, in practice, to 
convince anybody outside England 
that calm seriousness under trouble 
is a universal duty. We might be 
told—which would be wounding 
to our patriotic prejudices—that 
seriousness is no more a constant 
good than suet-dumplings are de- 
sirable food. Besides, our accusa- 
tion of frivolity would not apply to 
France at large,—it would be limited 
to Paris; for everywhere outside 
the capital the French are at work 
as incessantly and almost as gloomily 
as we are; everywhere else they are 
labouring for money, and are putting 
hard work before enjoyment, interest 
before idleness, profit before pleasure 
—just like ourselves. 

The Parisians form the only sec- 
tion of the nation which claims 
diversion as a right, no matter 
what may have occurred the day or 
year before: with such a principle 
of existence, it was really natural 
that they should be excessively 
disgusted at the prospect of a new 
invasion,—that they should have 
cried out rather loudly when they 
heard that it was coming. And, 
however strong be our impression 
that the Parisians are not especially 
deserving of our pity, it is probable 
that nearly all of us will agree in 
thinking, all the same, that they 
had good reason to object to another 
march of the Prussians down the 


Champs Elysées, and that France, 
as a whole, had still better grounds 
for disapproving a fresh occupation 
of its soil. 

The terror grew, but it remained 
hidden; there was no general un- 
easiness in the air. But at last, 
the gentlemen and ladies, who had 
had it.all to themselves so far, began 
to consider that it was altogether use- 
less to keep their unpleasant secret, 
and that it might even save them 
from destruction if they were to 
take Europe into counsel. So, 
with the latter object, they discussed 
their danger more vigorously than 
ever in the presence of the corres- 
pondent of the ‘ Times.’ 

Whatever may have been their 
eloquence and their ardour, it is 
legitimate to imagine that the cor- 
respondent did not decide to startle 
Europe on the simple unassisted tes- 
timony of .a few nervous ladies and 
excitable gentlemen. It may, with- 
out improbability, be inferred that he 
possessed other sources of informa- 
tion on the subject than those which 
after-dinner gossip opened to him. 
It may, not unreasonably, be sup- 
posed that he felt the responsibility 
of the power which he wields, and 
that he did not use it carelessly or 
without long consideration. It has 
indeed been said, by those who 
ought to know, that the communi- 
cations which were offered to him 
in society were not those on which 
he acted, that he knew all about the 
matter weeks before, and that his 
knowledge of the nature of the pro- 
ject entertained at Berlin was de- 
rived from informants foreign to 
France, whose experience of the 
facts was indisputable and thorough. 

Be that as it may, he wrote a 
skilful letter; he told an awkward 
story with moderation; but he 
roused an emotion which must have 
fully satisfied the owners of the 
frightened salons. The “scare” 
was considerable in England ; it was 
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vastly greater on the Continent; 
and, “scare” or fact, it was consid- 
ered nearly everywhere that it was 
better to have “the murder out.” 
In France alone the publication of 
the letter provoked rage; the gréat 
majority of the French newspapers 
attacked it with furious abuse, as- 
serted that every word of it was 
false, and that the real object of its 
author, and of the ‘Times,’ was to 
drive down prices at the Bourse! 
This doubtless meant, in other 
words, that the owners of those 
papers were at the moment “ bulls,” 
and that they were wildly jealous 
because, as usually happens now, 
the ‘Times’ had given important 
news from Paris before’ they had 
even heard of the existence of that 
news. Still it is excessively amus- 
ing to us English people to see 
the ‘Times,’ accused of printing 
lies in order to speculate advantage- 
ously in Rentes! We do not utilise 
that sort of journalism ourselves, 
but we are forced to suppose that it 
is considerably employed in France, 
for we can explain by no other cause 
than habit the simultaneous putting 
forward of the same charge in so 
many papers. 

For this reason, and also because 
of their intemperance and ignor- 
ance, we will leave the French news- 
papers outside the question. The 
press of other countries supplies us 
with a more reliable estimate of 
opinion. Within two days it was 
generally admitted, throughout the 
Continent and England, that the 
story rested on some reality; that 
all of it was not “scare.” People 
recognised, with small difficulty, 
that an anti-French party does 
exist in Prussia, and that a new 
invasion would be particularly 
agreeable to that party. It was 
generally owned that, so far at all 
events, the letter told the truth. 
Everybody grew convinced that 


certain influential Prussians are of 


the opinion that France is not half 
crushed enough, and that the sooner 
the rest of the demolishing is done 
the better will it be for German in 
terests. To that extent the public 
believed the story which was sent 
from Paris to the ‘ Times ;’ but both 
newspapers and readers hesitated to 
go further, and to admit that the 
desires of those “influential Prus- 
sians” could possibly be carried into 
execution, or even that any serious 
attempt had been really made to 
persuade the Emperor William to 
act upon them. 

This latter doubt was natural; 
but, unfortunately, it was un- 
founded. The most serious and 
resolute attempts had been made 
since the commencement of this year 
to induce the German sovereign to 
recommence the war. We state this 
with certainty. It was known, how- 
ever, that the Emperor resisted ; but 
it was remembered that previous re- 
sistances of his had been success- 
fully overcome, and that with all 
his obstinacy he has: several times 
been led to do precisely what he 
had declared he never would do, 
So people, when they showed each 
other their letters from Berlin, com- 
puted, with much sorrow, that the 
struggle of the Emperor to be honest, 
and to respect the signature he had 
given, might end, this time again, 
in his defeat, and that, instead of 
the race for the Grand Prix, Long- 
champs might see, in June, a re- 
petition of the review of German 
soldiers which took place there on 
the Ist of March 1871. 

The story of the ‘ Times’ was not, 
however, limited to a-description of 
the wishes of the military party at 
Berlin, and of the hesitations of the 
Emperor William; it went further, 
and announced that the advocates 
of war were looking confidently to 
the approaching visit of the Czar to 
enable them, by securing his neu- 
trality, to vanquish the repugnance 




















of their own sovereign. This state-" 
ment was ‘so grave that newspapers 
devoted their special attention to it: 
they asserted that neither of the 
two Emperors would consent to play 
the abominable part assigned to 
him; and maintained, especially, 
that Prince Bismark would not 
destroy his character before history 
by sanctioning an act of piracy. 

On the last point the Parisians 
had obtained no sort of reliable in- 
telligence. Nobody could give them 
an idea of the views which the Ger- 
man Chancellor entertained upon 
the subject. This gap in their in- 
formation was so large that it dimin- 
ished the value of what they did 
know, for it introduced a special 
element of uncertainty into the 
position. The will of the Chan- 
cellor was as important in the mat- 
ter as that of his Imperial master; 
and until it was made clear that he 
was working with the war party, 
all the efforts of the latter might 
be ‘regarded as_ practically fruitless, 
But the Parisians saw the case so 
gloomily that even this great chance 
of safety scarcely cheered them, 
They argued to each other that the 
mighty Chancellor has not set the 
Prussians of our generation an ex- 
ample of hesitation about motives 
or of vacillation about means; that 
he seeks suceess and nothing else; 
and that the very remarkable suc- 
cess he has attained has been pro- 
cured by the successive utilisation 
of many varieties of means, not all 
of which can be described as strictly 
virtuous and pure, So, as, this time, 
success would be not only easy but 
absolutely certain—as no fight and 
no defence are possible in France 
—it seemed to the gentlemen and 
ladies in the drawing-rooms that, not 
impossibly, finding the “means” 
provided to his hand, the Chan- 
cellor would not be difficult about 
the “motives.” The gentlemen and 
ladies mournfully reminded each 
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other of the fable of the wolf and 
the Jamb, and felt themselves eaten 
up beforehand. 

This sort of calculating was dis- 
agreeable, but it was supported by 
certain facts which rendered it not 
quite unreasonable. The Berlin 
Staff-office knows exactly, to a man, 
a bridle, and a gun, what troops and 
stores the French possess from month 
to month. Never was a Government 
informed of the doings of its neigh- 
bours as the Prassian Cabinet is at 
present; every modification which 
occurs in French regiments and 
arsenals is instantly communicated 
to Berlin; the two military attachés 
to the German Embassy in Paris 
report daily every trifling move- 
ment which ovtcurs, The result is 
that, at this moment, Marshal von 
Moltke is well aware that, without 
calling up one battalion or one 
squadron of reserves, he can bring 
into the field to-morrow just twice 
as many horses, guns, and men as 
France can count on. He knows, 
as well as General de Cissey him- 
self, that the reserves of the French 
native army are only organised in 
theory —that they do not, in reality, 
include 100,000 men; and that the 
territorial army, which was voted 
by the Chamber two years ago, has 
no existence of any kind whatever, 
even on paper. We do not pre- 
tend to be exact to 20,000 men 
on either side, but, subject to that 
margin, we may declare, without 
risking any possible contradiction, 
that at this moment Germany has 
400,000 soldiers on active duty, 
and that there are not 200,000 in 
all France (excluding Algeria, where 
there may be 40,000 more). The 
Prussian Staff has counted every 
one of them; it has got, in tabu- 
lated statements, the precise em- 
ployment of every five-frane piece 
that France has spent upon its army 
since 1870; it knows, as certainly 
as the French Minister of War 
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does, that the total of the soldiers 
in the French regiments has been 
kept down steadily since the peace 
to about two-thirds of the regula- 
tion footing, and that the money 
economised in pay and rations has 
been employed in casting cannon 
and refurnishing empty magazines. 
This has never been publicly avowed 
as yet, for fear of wounding the 
vanity of the French people by let- 
ting them know how utterly help- 
less they are; but nobody at all ac- 
quainted with the facts will venture 
to deny it. The French regiments 
are Jittle more than skeletons; re- 
serves are not constituted; the new 
Reffye cannons have only just been 
east; the whole energy of France 
has been concentrated for the last 
three years on the reconstitution 
of her war matériel to the ne- 
glect of her soldiers themselves, 


The result, at this moment, is that: 


the actual force of France—the prac- 
tically disposable effective force—is 
barely that of a second-rate power. 
Italy has as many men under arms. 
To argue, therefore, as the German 
papers have been doing, that France 
coutemplates immediate aggression, 
would be ridiculous if it were not 
odious: but the arguiment is in it- 
self asymptom ; it shows the secret 
wish ; it indicates that certain Ger- 
mans are endeavouring to once more 
rouse their country against France ; 
it supplies a further reason for the 
“scare.” 

The knowledge of the weakness 
of the French army may possibly 
be tempting Prussia to profit by 
so admirable an opportunity, and 
therein, perhaps, lies the secret of 
the whole matter. Nations are in- 


variably less inoral than individuals ; 
and it is asking a good deal from 
us to expect us to suppose that 
honesty will always remain stronger 
than interest, and that statesmen, 
whose avowed policy is based on 
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“blood and iron,” will stand back 
delicately, of their own accord, 
out of France’s road, until she 
is quite ready for them some ten 
or twenty years hence. That 
they would prefer to swamp her 
now is certain, for they know that 
they can do it without trouble if 
they like. But whether they will 
really do it is another matter, inas- 
much as, since the 6th of May, they 
have had opportunities of observing 
that Europe might, not impossibly, 
object to the proceeding. Kicking 
an opponent when he is down is, 
according to our ideas, a dirty act; 
jumping on him when he is pros- 
trate and panting is cruelty: but 
the longing to do both incontestably 
exists in Prussia; and the realisa- 
tion of the longing appears still to 
depend on the indecision of a mys- 
tic sovereign, and on the caleula- 
tions of the most unhesitating min- 
aster that the world has known since 
Richelieu. 

The people in the Paris drawing- 
rooms saw this in April; both men 
and women used the arguments 
which are indicated here; they: 
weighed the chances; and they re- 
sulted in the strong conviction that, 
with all the precedents they have 
to guide them, it would be utter 
folly to count on generosity at Ber- 
lin. They fancied that, as France 
is helpless, the one chance left for 
her was to try to bring the “ scare” 
to light before_the meeting of the 
two Emperors took place. 

That meeting was effected on the 
10th of May ; and on the very next 
day Mr. Bourke informed the House 
of Commons, in answer to a question 
from Sir Charles Dilke, that “we 
are of opinion that there is no fur- 
ther cause for apprehension as to the 
maintenance of European peace.” 
We put the word “further” in 
italics, because, if it means anything 
at all, it implies, apparently, that 
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there previously had been cause for 
apprehension. Ou the same day, 
in Paris, people heard that Prince 
Orloff, the Russsian ambassador 
there, had informed M. Thiers that 
the Czar’s influence was and would 
be used to preserve peace. Putting 
these two statements together, and 
adding to them other information, 
we arrive at the conclusion, not 
only that war had really been im- 
pending, but also, which is almost 
more interesting still, especially 
as regards the statements of the 
‘Times,’ that the Emperor of Russia 
did, immediately on reaching Ber- 
lin, make efforts to reassure public 
opinion, by announcing that the 
Prussian war party would get no 
help from him. This is so probable, 
that we may, without imprudence, 
accept it as true; we may, indeed, 
indulge the reasonable hope’ that it 
will remain true, and that all projects 
of an unprovoked attack on France 
will continue to be discouraged by 
the Russian monarch. But beyond 
that point of consolation it would be 
unwise to trust ourselves, for the 
Prussian elements of the danger re- 
main identically as they were before 
the 10th of May; there does not 
seem to be any reason for supposing 
that they will disappear, or even be- 
come weaker. 

This leads us to the whole ques- 
tion of the relations between France 
and Germany, of which, after all, 
the recent “ scaré” was nothing but a 
phase. 

Since 1870, the total of the bud- 
gets of the various states which 
compose the German empire has 
risen from about £42,000,000 to 
about £54,000,000. The increase 
of £12,000,000 is absorbed, almost 
exclusively, by new military ex- 
penses. In other words, the Ger- 
man nations have now to bear, as 
an immediate and direct conse- 
quence of their victory over France, 
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an augmentation of taxation of 
about 28 per cent over and above 
what they previously had to pay. 
This is the effect of the tremendous 
triumph of four years ago on the 
pockets of those who won it. Its 
influence on their persons has been 
still more disagreeable, for not one 
of them can now call his body his 
own ; the limit of age for military 
service has been suppressed ; hence- 
forth, to his dying day, each Ger- 
man is the property of Emperor and 
Fatherland. Various other unplea- 
sant consequences have simultane- 
ously ensued ; but it is unnecessary 
to enumerate them: these two suf- 
fice to indicate the price, in cash 
and liberty, which the conquerors 
are now paying for their glory. 

We can imagine, without diffi- 
culty, that this position must be 
worrying ; we may add, indeed, that 
it has the additional disadvantage 
of being ridiculous, What can be: 
more unsatisfactory and more ab- 
surd than such an outcome from. 
such a cause? Proportionably to the: 
wealth of the two countries the war- 
is positively costing more to Ger- 
many than to France ; for, assuredly,. 
the Germans are less able to pay. 
their extra twelve millions than the. 
French are to pay their extra twenty-. 
six millions. The ivner situation 
of Germany is indeed in contradic- 
tion with the outer splendour which. 
surrounds it; the case supplies a. 
new and remarkable example of the 
truth of the maxim that all is not: 


: gold that glitters ; and now that the- 


first flush of victory has worn out, 
it may be certainly presumed that 
the German people would prefer: 
less glitter and more gold, less lus- 
tre and more freedom, less outlay 
and more thrift. 

But whatever be the bitterness 
which their actual condition pro-- 
vokes amongst them, that condition 
seems likely to become permanent. 
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If Germany had but one single 
enemy to deal with, the complete 
ruin of that enemy, once for all, 
might relieve her of the burden 
which she is now carrying, and 
might enable her to reduce both 
her taxes and her troops. But 
the position of the German em- 
pire towards Europe has sore 
than one side to it; it presents 
more than one chance of risk. Its 
eventual dangers are not limited to 
those which may arise in France; 
other perils are quite possible ; other 
hazards must be kept inview. The 
German Government has not man- 
aged to make friends; it confesses 
that no one likes it; it avows that it 
is “the best distrusted Government 
in Europe;” it knows that it has 
other possible foes than France, that 
Austria and Denmark have awkward 
memories towards it, that Italy is 
no faithful friend to it, that the 
present goodwill of Russia is a con- 
sequence of the personal sentiments 
of the reigning Czar, and may cease 
with his life; it cannot say with 
<ertainty that its combat with the 
Papacy will lead to no material 
complications. All these are reasons, 
even if no France existed, for keep- 
ing up a ready army. 

And in addition to the motives 
which result from these contingen- 
cies of external trouble, there is in 
Prussia an interior influence of 
enormous power which would resist 
reductions of the present imperial 
army or its- budget. The military 
party is predominant in Prussia, 
not only in consequence of the 
services it has rendered, but be- 
cause militarism has become the all- 
pervading active principle of the 
land; it represents not only the 
power of the State, but the pre- 
judices of society ; it incarnates the 
national sentiment of pride, and 
there is not the slightest sign of 
any coming diminution of its action. 


It is consequently likely that—even 
if it were possible to show that the 
German empire has no enemies and 
no difficulties to fear—much op- 
position would be made in Prussia 
to any change in the main elements 
of its martial organisation. 

Putting all these reasons together, 
it may presumably be inferred that, 
oppressive and exhausting as the 
actual system is, incongruous and 
contradictory as it seems that bril- 
liant victory should so heavily 
handicap the conqueror, the actual 
system will have to be endured 
indefinitely. It is, however, fair to 
call attention to the fact, that this 
uncomfortable state is not attri- 
butable to any special pride, or ob- 
stinacy, or ambition of the Germans 
of this generation : pride, obstinacy, 
aud ambition were possessed in far 
larger quantities by Charles XIL., by 
Louis XLY., and by Napoleon, and 
yet those rulers never thought of 
converting every single man of their 
subjects into a soldier for his whole 
life. That novelty is a consequence 
of railways. Entire nations can now 
be used as soldiers, because their 
food, their ammunition, and them- 
selves can be carried anywhere in a 
day by train. The present German 
army is begot by steam. 

And yet, true as all this may be, 
the necessity of defending Alsace 
and Lorraine is, after all, the great 
immediate cause of all the load 
which weighs on Germany; the 
rest is but contingent. The French- 


*man is the urgent foe; other na- 


tions are, as yet, mere speculative 
enemies; and, immensely strong as 
is the passion for soldiering at Ber- 
lin, it cannot reasonably be sup- 
posed that, if France were crushed, 
the whole German population would 
be kept in uniform from simple 
preference for spiked helmets as a 
head-dress. The parade-step is not 
a comfortable way of walking, and 
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it can scarcely be pretended seri- 
ously, even by enthusiasts, that it 
is indispensable to the progress of a 
nation that all its children should 
be taught to march like geese. The 
love of drilling as a fine art, how- 
ever fierce it may be, can scarcely 
be admitted as a sufficient ground 
for taking every man away from his 
occupations in order to teach it to 
him. That reason may have weight 
in German barracks; but to us out- 
siders it seems insufficient to explain 
the universal service law. We 
cannot help attributing that strong 
measure to the conviction of the 
Reichsrath, that when the day comes 
for another fight with France, the 
help of every German arm will be 
imperiously needed in order to in- 
sure success. 

If that fight could anyhow be 
made impossible, it might then be 
urged that, as the other motives we 
have indicated are either eventual or 
voluntary, there would no longer be 
any sufficient ground for keeping 
the whole race armed. But as that 
fight is certain—so far at least as any- 
thing which seems inevitable can be 
called certain—it follows necessari- 
ly that Germany must keep ready 
for it, at any cost meanwhile, As 
she sees this even more clearly than 
we do, she wants to smash France at 
once, in order to relieve herself from 
the irksome and costly obligation of 
standing stiffly at attention until it 
pleases her enemy to begin once 
more. 

But Europe has just given her to 
understand that, whether she likes 
it or not, she must be good enough 
to be patient, and that it is not 
competent to a strong nation to 
make war upon a weak one simply 
because it is excessively expensive 
and fatiguing to be strong. It will 
be found hereafter, when the exact 
details of the story are made known 
by one of those diplomatic indiscre- 


tions which have taught the world 
so many curious facts of late years, 
that Governments have been speak- 
ing strongly on this point at Berlin 
—so strongly, indeed, as to justify a 
certain minister in observing a few 
days ago, that “pour la premiére 
fois depuis 1866 le Prince de Bis- 
mark a trouvé une Europe devant 
lui.” The German Cabinet has 
been reminded that morality stands 
above convenience, and that, how- 
ever practically advantageous it 
might be to Germany to profit by 
the present helpless state of France 
to extort more territory and more 
milliards from her, and so reduce 
her to complete exhaustion, such 
action would be simply infamous. 
She has been informed that she 
must wait, and here presents itself 
another feature of the case. 
Throughout the wide discussion 
which occurred about the “ scare,” 
no newspaper attempted to allege 
that France is wrong in slowly 
making preparations for a new 
struggle. It seems to be admitted 
everywhere that her right to try 
again is indisputable and absolute, 
and that the duty of Europe in the 
matter is not at all to oblige her to 
keep quiet, but solely to take care 
that she gets fair play. This fact is 
certainly worth remarking, for there 
is a freshness and a pugnacity about 
it which remind one of old school- 
times, when we patted the little 
ones on the back and said to them, 
“you'll thrash the other fellow 
yet.” And it is not in England 
only that this peculiarly British view 
is found; we notice it in almost 
equal force in Austria, in Italy, in 
northern and in southern lands. 
teason may, perhaps, incline the 
world to side with Germany ; but 
sympathy, to all appearance, leans 
towards France. ‘This condition 
of opinion is not easy to explain 
with certainty; but the likeliest 
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interpretation of it would seem to 
be that, however much the logic of 
the situation may be on the side of 
Germany, it is generally considered, 
round her, that she is growing into 
a danger for her neighbours, and 
that they all, without exception, 
would gain by her being taken 
down a little. It may be surmised, 
furthermore, that the majority of 
people have more personal liking 
for the French than for the Germans, 
and that therein, also, lies the origin 
of part of the seeming preference 
for France. 

In manifesting these feelings ina 
rather widespread form, in taking it 
for granted that a new campaign is 
a mere question of time and oppor- 
tunity, the press has certainly not 
given much encouragement to Ger- 
many to behave quietly. Her Gov- 
ernment is sensitive to disagreeable 
articles; it resents them angrily ; 
it complains of them with un- 
dignified peevishness ; but, thus far, 
such articles have not influenced her 
policy. That policy, tremendous 
as its action has been in Europe, 
affects to be essentially local in its 
objects, and professes, consequently, 
to lie somewhat outside the reach of 
foreign opinion. So long as nobody 
interferes with the interests and 
rights of an irresistible and united 
Germany under the management of 
Prussia, Prince Bismark is good 
enough to allow the press of other 
countries to write pretty nearly what 
it likes; but the rights and interests 
of Germany are growing so large, 
so.numerous, and so undetermined, 
that it would be rash to hope that 
editors will always avoid offending 
the Reichskanzler. In this present 


case, for instance, it is fancied that 
his annoyance has been extreme to 
find that the newspapers of the 
world, almost without exception, 
Lave adopted the cause of France, 
and have insisted on her title to re- 
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main unattacked. It is pretended 
that he is much offended at the un- 
animity with which public opinion 
took France under its protection the 
other day ; and that though he is in 
no way determined to press on war, 
he considers that Europe has evinced 
a predilection for France which will 
serve as a dangerous encouragement 
for the latter, and which may some 
day, if it lasts, produce an exasper- 
ating effect in Germany. 

It must be owned, that if Prince 
Bismark does think this, he has 
some reason for it, and that the 
cause of peace is not likely to be 
really served, on either side, by a 
too distinct manifestation of Euro- 
pean sympathy for France. And 
yet, when the “scare” broke out 
three weeks ago, it was impossible 
to do otherwise than defend her 
against the abominable outrage with 
which she was threatened ; nobod 
could stand by cold-bloodedly, and 
see her overrun for the material 
benefit of Germany. The position 
was very difficult, and is likely to 
become still more so; for France 
will not be long in rightly measur- 
ing what has happened, and may, 
not improbably, begin to fancy, not- 
withstanding her recent rage, that 
she is a ward in Chancery, with 
Europe for her guardian, and that 
she is to be protected from all ap- 
proach until she is of age. If such 
a notion should get into her head, 
the sooner it is dispelled the better. 
Opinion has just been very gener- 
ous to her; but it would be impossi- 
ble to render her a worse service 
than to let her think that she will 
always find the same opinion at her 
disposal, She found it this time 
because she deserved it; not direct- 
ly, but indirectly; not from any 
merit of her own, but from the fault 
of the other side. So long as the 
conditions remain unchanged, she 
can go on counting on it; but it 
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will certainly be withdrawn from 
her if she changes those conditions. 
It might be useful if this were 
said distinctly ; useful, not only in 
the effect of such a declaration on 
the excitable temperament of the 
French, but also—and even more 
perhaps—in the evidence it would 
supply to Berlin that, in protesting 
against an unprovoked renewal of 
the war, the European public in no 
way meant to support or encourage 
France. It is only by extreme im- 
partiality, and by restraining both 
sides, that Cabinets and newspapers 
can hope to keep such enemies apart, 
and to delay the day when they 
will, at last, spring at each other. 
Combinations of events might pos- 
sibly be conceived which would 
render further fighting useless ; but 
it would be idle dreaming to specu- 
Jate on wild improbabilities, and to 
imagine that, in the long-run, an- 
other war may be eluded. We can 
only look at things as they are, and, 
as they are, the press is right to re- 
gard another war as unavoidable. 
But the French are preparing for 
it with such slowness that, unless 
Prussia becomes  unrestrainable, 
many years must pass before we see 
the challenge sent. It seems almost 
nonsense to say that, with the lar- 
gest military budget in Europe, 
France cannot pay for soldiers; and 
yet the statement is strictly true. 
The late war left her without a 
cannon, a horse, a musket, or a uni- 
form. She came out of it stripped 
to the skin. Yet, in her naked- 
ness, she began at once to talk of 
vengeance; and, in the hope of 
satisfying that uncomfortable pas- 
sion, devised a scheme by which, 
in various degrees and forms, about 
two millions of Frenchmen were to 
become soldiers. It took two years 
to get this scheme converted into 
law; but, finally, the principle of 
obligatory service was voted by the 


Chamber, and then France pictured 
to herself that she had a greater 
force than even Germany could pro- 
vide. The public did not, however, 
calculate that, before it was prac- 
ticable to undertake the drilling, 
dressing, feeding, paying, horsing, 
and lodging of a huge army, that 
army must be armed. Until arms 
and stores, in sufficient quantity, 
were provided, it was premature to 
call up the men. In consequence, 
as was observed just now, the men 
have been left at home; only just 
enough of them have been enrolled 
to keep up an appearance of regi- 
mental life; and all the money that 
was left unabsorbed by this illusory 
display of strength, has been spent in 
reconstituting the stock of weapons, 
stores, and clothing. So things 
have gone on for three years, It 
was a very wise arrangement; and 
when the artillery is reconstituted, 
when the magazines are full, when 
the armories are stocked, when 
the. horses have been bought, then 
the annual levy can be brought, 
round the colours, then the reserves 
can be gradually organised, and, 
last of all, the territorial army (of 
which even the officers are not ap- 
pointed yet) can be worked slowly 
into shape. Until all this is done, 
France cannot think of fighting. 

How long will it take? 

The question is not, however, 
quite so simple as it appears in this 
form. It is possible that, even if 
France possessed her theoretical two 
millions of armed men, she still 
would hesitate a little before she 
threw down the glove. She knows, 
by sad experience, that “it is not 
good to be alone.” In times of 
battle it is unpleasant to be a soli- 
tary old maid; relatives and friends 
are particularly useful then—the 
more of them the better; and it 
may be that, in her new and costly 
wisdom, she may persist in holding 
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back until she has found connec- 
tions who will stand by her in a 
fight. To discuss this eventuality 
now would be vain; it belongs to 
the future, not to the present; the 
circumstances which could produce 
it have not yet occurred. France is 
still alone in the wide world, and it 
is perhaps to be desired, in the in- 
terests of all Europe, that she may 
remain so fcr a century. 

But will Germany imitate her 
patience? With France, forbear- 
ance is a material necessity; with 
Germany, it is only a moral obliga- 
tion. The difference is vast between 
the two positions ; it is the difference 


between impossibility and _possibil- 


ity, between slavery and liberty, 
between fatalism and _ free - will. 
France cannot ; Germany can. 
France has not to trouble herself 
about duty, but simply to prepare 
force; Germany has force all ready, 
but is obliged to hold it muzzled, 
because it is her duty not to use it. 
This being so, some members of the 
Prussian staff find duty disagree- 
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able; they chafe against it; they 
long to throw off its bonds, and, as 
La Rochefoucauld expresses it, to 
employ their force in “supporting 
the sufferings of other people” in- 
stead of their own. 

That they would have carried 
through their plan this very sum- 
mer, if circumstances had not stop- 
ped them, seems more than likely. 
The evidence of their intention is 
clear to all who are not blinded by 
strong prejudice; the success of the 
attempt was not improbable; but 
the sudden publication of their pro- 
ject in the ‘Times’ raised such an 
outery, that they have been compel- 
led to postpone all thought of it for 
the moment. Another service has 
thus been rendered by the press to 
the cause of right and public hones- 
ty ; and, whatever be the issue of the 
matter in the future, the general 
opinion of the Continent is that the 
writer of the letter which produced 
the “scare” may fairly claim to 
have largely aided to preserve the 
peace of Europe in 1875. 
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POLAR EXPLORATION. 


Tne object of the expedition 
which has just left us is, if pos- 
sible, to reach the North Pole. 
But what is the Pole? A point 
without magnitude, one extremity 
of the axis on which the terrestrial 
sphere revolves, without length, 
breadth, or thickness. The interest 
which attaches to it is not so much 
geographical as scientific. A por- 
tion of the earth’s surface, excep- 
tionally situated, will, if the expe- 
dition should be successful, for the 
first time in the history of man- 
kind be viewed under certain ex- 
treme and very singular aspects. 
The phenomena which, will be there 
observed must be of an altogether 
special character, and may possess 
an important relation not only to 
the present condition but to the 
past history of our planet. Whether 
the area around the North Pole 
consists of an open sea, as some 
have plausibly conjectured, or of 
“thrilling regions of thick-ribbed 
ice,” no one can, on any certain 
data, venture to affirm. One thing 
only is indisputable. The sun, in 
its apparent course through the 
heavens, will be seen to revolve with 
a uniform altitude above the horizon 
from the day on which it comes north 
of the equator until it returns :— 

‘* Still round and round his spiral course 
he winds, 

And, as he nearly dips his flaming orb, 

Wheels up again and reascends the sky.”’ 

The sun at the Poles illumines a 

day of six months’ duration, to be 

succeeded by an equal period of 

total darkness— 

‘When, for relentless months continual 
night 

Holds o’er the glittering waste her starry 
reign.”’ 

The problem to be solved, or at 
least attempted, possesses rare fas- 





cination for more than one class of 
minds, The great continents of the 
world, Europe, Asia, and America, 
which differ -in so many respects, 
have each their northern boundary 
at about the 70th degree of latitude, 
penetrating the Arctic circle and 
there stopping, where the struggle 
for life becomes too severe. But 
man, as history informs us, loves 
to trespass upon forbidden ground. 
That great circle which has the 
North Pole for its centre, and 
1200 miles of more or less icy 
sea for its radius, has for nearly 
three centuries attracted the en- 
terprising spirits of surrounding 
nations. Commerce and adven- 
ture have led their respective fol- 
lowers into its ice-bound interior 
from every portion of the circum- 
ference. The whale-fishery origi- 
nated in the discoveries of Barentz 
and Hudson, and familiarised the 
minds of sailors with the nature of 
the Arctic dangers and the means of 
overcoming them. Tolland, Eng- 
land, Norway, Russia, the United 
States, and more recently Austria, 
have played their respective parts 
in the invasion of the unknown 
region. The islands of Greenland, 
Iceland, Spitzbergen, and New 
Siberia, have been visited and 
mapped by the efforts of several 
nations. England, in the search 
for a north-west passage, has ex- 
plored and surveyed the great Arctic 
archipelago which lies to the north- 
ward of North America, extends for 
1000 miles from east to west, and 
reaches nearly half-way to the north- 
ern Pole. It has been established 
by numerous experiments that the 
80th degree of north latitude may 
be reached in a few weeks, in 
various directions, almost any year; 
and several explorers, English and 
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American, have managed, on sledges 
or afloat, to get still nearer the 
Pole by 100 or 200 miles. British 
enterprise longs to traverse the in- 
termediate space; and, after ten 
years of hesitation, the attempt is 
about to be made. As a matter of 
fact, no exploring expedition, in the 
strict sense of the term, has been 
despatched from England for 30 
years; nor has any serious attempt 
been made to reach the Pole, with 
the exception of Parry’s from Spitz- 
bergen. His previous series of 
brilliant voyages, and that of Frank- 
lin in 1845, were merely revivals 
of the old furor for accomplishing 
the North-West Passage. Had 
Franklin returned moderately suc- 
cessful, his expedition would cer- 
tainly have been followed by one 
in the direction of the Pole; but the 
unfortunate results of his voyage 
discouraged the nation, and, as far 
as this country is concerned, the spi- 
rit of Arctic enterprise became dor- 
mant; but, roused by the keen dis- 
cussion of the subject in other coun- 
tries, and excited by several bold at- 
tempts to solve the problem indepen- 
dently of her, England again takes 
her natural place in the van of dis- 
covery, and has fitted out an expe- 
dition with a completeness and an 
efficiency such as have never before 
characterised any of her previous 
undertakings. 

The attempts hitherto made to 
reach the North Pole have been 
chiefly from the great northern sea 
between Greenland and Nova 
Zembla; and the audacity of the 
earlier enterprises, considering the 
inadequate means adopted for their 
success, may well excite astonish- 
ment, and almost provoke a smile. 
We find Hudson dropping down 
from Greenwich to Gravesend, in a 
vessel not larger than one of our 
modern collier brigs, bound for the 
North Pole; Sir Henry Willoughby 
embarking from Ratcliffe in 1553, 
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for the same destination, in a craft 
of 120 tons, accompanied by two 
others of about the same capacity, 
and provisioned only for eighteen 
months; Sir Martin Frobisher com- 
missioned to search for a north-west 
passage to the Indies in the Gabriel 
and Michael, of 20 and 25 tons, 
with a joint. crew of 35 men; Cap- 
tain John Davis leaving the Thames 
in the sloops Sunshine and Moon- 
shine, with a united crew of 45 
men—attaining, nevertheless, the 
verge of the Arctic circle, and dis- 
covering the Straits which now 
bear his name; and Hudson, again 
in 1608, fitting out the Searchthrift, 
with a crew of 14 hands, with a 
view of attempting the passage 
between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla. To such vessels the portals 
of the unknown regions were of 
course firmly closed; and the at- 
tempt to force them could only be 
made with any hope of success - by 
ships of a very different calibre. 
The earlier voyages in the direc- 
tion of the Pole had, however, 
one important result. They led to 
an examination of the edge of the 
great ice-pack extending from the 
east coast of Greenland to Nova 
Zembla; and later expeditions have 
made no substantial additions to our 
knowledge of the polar seas north 
of Spitzbergen. The intrepid navi- 
gators of the sixteenth century as- 
certained the fact that the ocean 
between Spitzbergen and the North 
Pole is absolutely impenetrable to 
sailing vessels at every period of 
the year. Our great navigator 
Captain Cook, at the urgent en- 
treaties of the scientific world, was 
induced to: attack the problem in 
another direction. He left his 
honourable retirement in Greenwich 
Hospital in 1776 to undertake the 
third and last of his voyages, for the 
purpose of exploring the seas to the 
northward of Behring’s Straits, and 
of ascertaining whether a passage 
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existed between the Northern Paci- 
fic and Atlantic Oceans. The ex- 
pedition, after an absence of four 
years, returned to England, but with- 
out its distinguished and lamented 
commander, and having been unable 
to get beyond Icy Cape, where it 
was stopped by impenetrable ice. 
From the time of Cook’s futile 
voyage until 1817, public enterprise 
in the direction of the Arctic regions 
altogether ceased; but the captain 
of a whaling-shap attained, in 1806, 
the highest latitude ever before 
reached in the Spitzbergen seas. 
Scoresby, whose name is honourably 
distinguished in the long list of pri- 
vate adventures, entered the ice at 
about the Spitzbergen meridian, in 
latitude 76°, at the end of April, 
and found it of extraordinary thick- 
ness,- Channels were, however, cut 
with ice-saws, and the ship was 
towed through them by the crew, 
until an open sea was reached in 
latitude 80°. He sailed across this 
Sea as far as 81° 12’ 42”, when he 
came upon the northern pack, which 
effectually arrested his further pro- 
gress. Scoresby having published 
a highly interesting narrative of his 
voyage, the attention of England 
was again drawn to the possibility 
of reaching far higher latitudes than 
had been attained by this energetic 
explorer, if the ships employed were 
properly strengthened, and provid- 
ed with the means not only of effec- 
tually resisting the pressure of the 
ice, but for penetrating its mass; 
and Sir John Barrow, the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, by his writings 
and personal influence, carried pop- 
ular vpinion with him, and success- 
fally impressed his views upon the 
Government. The result was, that 
two ships, the Dorothea and Trent, 
were fitted upon new principles, 
and were commissioned to proceed 
northwards by way of Spitzbergen, 
and to endeavour to cross the Polar 
Sea. They reached the latitude of 
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80°, between Spitzbergen and Green- 
land, where they were forced by a 
heavy storm to the dangerous ex- 
pedient of “taking the ice”—in 
other words, of thrusting the ships 
into some opening in one of the 
many moving masses, and thus 
at least avoiding the danger of 
being crushed between them. They 
were thus secured against one 
danger, but they were imprisoned. 
Desperate exertions were made to 
cut through the ice and to proceed 
on their course. By unremitting 
labour in warping and dragging, 
they attained the latitude of 80° 
34’, but the whole body of ice was 
found to be drifting south, and in 
spite of every effort to advance, 
they found that 12 miles of 
northing was lost every day. One 
of the ships received so much in- 
jury that she was in danger of 
sinking, and with difficulty made 
her passage home. The ice at the 
latitude reached was found to be 
15 feet thick, and was often piled 
up by lateral pressure above the 
bulwarks. 

Captain Parry’s famous expedi- 
tion in 1827, and his endeavours to 
reach the North Pole in two flat- 
bottomed boats, so constructed that 
they could be used as sledges and 
drawn on the ice, must be regarded 
as the most adventurous ever re- 
corded in the annais of Arctic ex- 
ploration ; and it possesses a special 
interest at the present time, inas- 
much as the plan which he adopted 
is in many respects the same as that 
which is proposed in the case of the 
present expedition. Parry’s proposal 
to attempt to reach the Pole by 
travelling with sledge-boats over the 
ice was as novel as it wasbold. He 
attained, by sailing alone, the very 
high latitude of 81° 5’; and then 
commenced that remarkable attempt 
to carry out his plans in the only 
way which he considered prac- 
ticable. On a fine afternoon early 
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in July he started from his ship, 
safely moored in Hecla Cove, on 
the north coast of Spitzbergen, in 
two boats, each manned by ten blue- 
jackets and two marines, with pro- 
visions for seventy-one days. The 
thermometer stood at 36°, and in 
two days ke reached the close pack ; 
the boats were hauled upon a floe, 
and the party entered upon the most 
laborious and disheartening journey 
probably ever undertaken by man. 
The season was of an exceptional 
character. The floes were of small 
extent, and intersected with ridges 
of ice, while frequent pools of water 
necessitated the constant launching 
and hauling up of the boats. The 
snow was soft and deep; and there 
were occasionally large patches of 
what the men called needle-ice, 
composed of sharp-pointed crystals, 
which made progress almost im- 
possible. These hummocks, from 30 
to 40 feet high, caused great delay in 
searching for a practicable passage. 
On the 22d of July, Parry came to 
floes 3 miles square and 15 or 20 
feet thick, indicating the proxim- 
ity of the fixed Polar pack, upon 
which, if he could have gained a 
footing, he might have prosecuted 
his journey, and possibly have at- 
tained its object. But the southerly 
drift had increased to such a degree 
that the party lost almost as much 
as they gained by many hours of 
laborious and exhausting work. It 
was useless to continue such fruitless 
exertions. Parry therefore .deter- 
mined to retrace his steps, having 
reached the latitude of 82° 45’ on 
the 23d of July. He saw no signs 
of land from his most northern point, 
but there was a strong yellow “ ice- 
blink” in the northern horizon de- 
noting the presence of field-ice, and 
the probability that the pack ex- 
tended to the Pole. 

Before turning back, the party had 
travelled 292 miles; but their great- 
est distance from the ship was only 
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172 miles, so much had the set 
drifted them to the south. Not- 
withstanding all the obstacles en- 
countered, and the enormous weight 
which each man had to drag, the 
latitude attained by Parry on this 
occasion has never before or since 
been reached by known man. The 
experience gained by this enterprise 
is valuable, and has doubtless been 
utilised in the present expedi- 
tion. It proved that the allowance 
of provisions for the amount of 
work required and for the hardships 
endured was insufficient; that the 
sledges were too cumbrous and 
heavy ; that the season was too far 
advanced, the ice having become so 
rotten by reason of the mild temper- 
ature that the greater part of the 
journey was performed by walking 
through water and sludge. 

This remarkable exploit of Parry 


pe an important question bearing 


upon the plan of the present ex- 
pediticn. Is it probable that any 
portion of the area between Spitz- 
bergen and the Vole consists of 
a permanently open sea? There 
are several facts bearing upon this 
question which certainly deserve 
consideration. The current which 
is said to set through Behring’s 
Strait from the Pacific Ocean must 
bear with it some of the warm water 
of that sea, and must necessarily 
have a certain effect in raising the 
temperature of the Polar basin. 
Commander Maguire, in the Plover, 
while making his way eastward from 
Behring’s Strait to Point Barrow in 
search of a passage, found his pro- 
gress greatly assisted by a strong 
current which in calms carried his 
ship past grounded ice at the rate 
of two miles an hour. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted as an 
unquestionable fact that Behring’s 
Strait is singularly shallow, and al- 
most always choked with ice borne 
into it by tides or currents from the 
north ; and that the sea northward is 
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utterly impassable except along the 
shores of America and Asia, in a 
lane of water caused by the melting 
of the ice of the rivers and heat of 
the land. 

The uninterrupted radiation from 
the sun during the six Polar sum- 
mer months, which must in a con- 
siderable degree compensate for the 
obliquity of its rays, is an element 
to be considered in any attempt to 
estimate the character of the Polar 
climate. That the reflection of the 
sun’s rays from a snowy surface in 
a clear atmosphere has a most power- 
ful effect on the thermometer has 
been experimentally shown by the 
late Professor James Forbes; and 
Mr. W. Meech, in a remarkable 
paper* on the intensity of the light 
and heat of the sun at different 
latitudes, states that while the in- 
tensity or thermal effect, at any one 
instant of time, decreases from the 
equator to the Poles, and is propor- 
tioned to the cosine of the latitude, 
the cumulative intensity during 24 
hours of Polar day at the summer 
solstice is one-fourth greater than on 
the equator. Scoresby states that, 
at the top of a mountain 3000 feet 
high in the north of Spitzbergen, 
the rays of the midnight sun caused 
copious streams of water to issue 
from the snow ; and Captain Beechy 
found, in some sheltered situations 
in Spitzbergen, the radiation from 
the sun very powerful during the 
two hours on either side of noon, 
and often observed the thermometer, 
when placed upon ice, rise to 58, 
62, 69, and even 73 degrees. 

In addition to these thermal 
effects produced by the sun’s radia- 
tion, the possible effect of the Gulf 
Stream in raising the temperature of 
the Polar Sea is to be taken into 
consideration. In Captain Maury’s 
chart that stream is shown as de- 
flected eastward from the great bank 


of Newfoundland, and continuing 
its course thence to the north-east 
between Iceland and the northern 
extremity of Europe, with counter- 
currents of less breadth as setting 
south-west down the coasts of 
Norway and Greenland. The data 
for ascertaining the northern limits 
of the Gulf Stream are imperfect. 
The same eminent hydrographer, in 
his work on the Physical Geography 
of the Sea, states, as the most pro- 
bable cause of the flow of warm 
water to the Pole, its greater salt- 
ness as coming from the region of 
the trade-winds, and the inferior 
saltness of the northern seas, the 
lighter waters of which are displaced 
by the more saline and heavier 
southern flood. The existence of a 
current setting north from Nova 
Zembla and Spitzbergen is, how-- 
ever, unquestionable, to whatever 
cause it may be attributed. 

The surface current of Baffin’s 
Bay and Davis’ Straits, on the con- 
trary, is alleged to be from the 
north, and is ‘said to be proved by 
the annual mévement of the ice- pack 
southward. Bier and Maury, while 


admitting this, argue that there | 


must be a counter-current setting | 


into the Polar basin to establish an 
equilibrium, and that the warmer 
and salter water from the Atlantic, ' 
constituting such under-current, pro-_ 
bably rises to the surface in a more} 
northerly latitude, and there pro-| 
duces an open sea of greater or less 
extent. The existence of a sur- 
face current to the south is, how- 
ever, doubted; and Sir Leopold 
M‘Clintock affirms, that during the 
long and remarkable drift of his ship, 
the Fox, for a period of eight 
months, from latitude 754° down to 
the parallel 65°, he was unable to de- 
tect either a surface or an under cur- 
rent ; and he attributed the motion of 
the ice southward solely to the influ- 
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ence of the prevailing winds; and 
Parry states that he calculated the 
drift of his boats in latitude 82° at 
13 miles a-day when the wind blew 
From the north, thus intimating his 
opinion of the cause of the movement 
and direction of the ice over which 
he was fruitlessly travelling. Dr. 
Kane, dwelling upon the fact that the 
Gulf Stream can be traced far be- 
yond Nova Zembla, asks why it may 
not be deflected into regions further 
north, and what reason can be as- 
signed for limiting its influence to 
any specific latitude, more especially 
as Parry found the sea increase 
enormously in depth the further 
north he got. The steady drift of 
pack-ice to the south in the seas 
to the north of Nova Zembla and 
Spitzbergen, under the influence of 
the prevailing winds, seems clearly 
to indicate the presence of an open 
sea beyond ; for if the ice-floes had, 


as seems inevitable, been broken off 


from the land or from permanently 
grounded ice, they must, as they 
floated off, have left a space of open 


_ water behind them. 


Whatever may be the probability 
of the existence of am iceless Polar 
sea about the meridian of Spitzber- 
gen or Nova Zembla, in which so 
many theorists have believed, the 
Admiralty and its scientific advisers 
have, we think, decided wisely, con- 
sidering the previous failures, in re- 


solving that an effort should be made | 


to reach the Pole in another direc- 
tion. That direction is by Davis’ 
Straits and Baffin’s Bay. This is a 
route new to British exploring expe- 
ditions. Those which had for their 
object the discovery of a North- 
West Passage, passed up the Straits 
only as far as Lancaster Sound, 
whence e they proceeded westward to 
— that intricate North Ameri- 
can archipelago in which the long- 
sought-for passage was ultimately 
found. 

Baffin, in his voyage of 1616, sail- 


ed up Davis’ Straits as far as lati- 
tude 74°, where he was temporarily 
stopped by a barrier of ice ; but con- 
tinuing his northern course, he came 
in view of a great sound extending 
north from the 78th parallel. This 
great water he named Smith’s Sound, 
after Sir Thomas Smith, then Gover- 
nor of the East India Company. It 
was found to abound with whales ; 
but its exploration was rendered im- 
possible by a violent northerly gale, 
which drove his ship out of it, and 
compelled him to return. 

Since the discovery of Smith’s 
Sound by Baffin, no one had at- 
tempted to explore it, or land upon 
its shores, until 1853, when Dr. 
Kane, in a small brig fitted out by 
American enterprise, entered it with 
the intention of forcing his way, if 
possible, to the North Pole. Dr. 
Kane left the United States in his 
little brig the Advance, and after 
many escapes from shipwreck, moor- 
ed it safely in Rensselaer Bay, lati- 
tude 70° 38’, from which it was 
destined never to emerge. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Kane’s survey, the coast of 
Greenland terminates at Cape Agas- 
siz, in latitude 79° 14’. North of 
this, the coast-line is formed by the 
stupendous Humboldt glacier, which 
presents an unbroken precipitous 
wall of ice for nearly 60 geographi- 

cal miles. North of Smith’s Sound 
is Kennedy’s Channel. Much grass 

was observed on the sloping shores 
of this water, which is described 
as thirty-five miles across at its 
broadest part, and open sea is 
said to have been visible from an 
elevated point in the northern hori- 
zon. After the lapse of two winters, 
Dr. Kane was obliged to abandon 
his vessel, being unable to extricate 
her from the ice. 

The reason for deciding upon 
Smith’s Sound as the starting-point 
for the present Polar expedition is 
the fact that the coast-line has been 
traced on either hand to 81° 30’ 
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north, and observed here and there 
to a still higher latitude, perhaps as 
far as 82° 30’. Should the existence 
of this coast-line be confirmed, the 
progress of the present expedition 
will be greatly facilitated, as the 
sledges, by skirting its shores, will 
not only be able to place depots of 
provisions upon it for use in the 
following year, but will make more 
rapid and assured progress than they 
could if relying solely upon boat 
navigation in an open sea, supposing 
one to exist to the north of the land 
observed. 

The remarkable expedition of 
Captain Hall in 1871 in the Polaris, 
a smail gunboat placed at his 
service by the Government of the 
United States, ina great degree con- 
firms the observations made by Dr. 
Kane and his party. Captain Hall 
attained the highest latitude ever 
reached by a ship—viz., 82° 16’. 
Here he was beset by ice, and his 
further progress arrested. It is an 
encouraging fact for the present 
expedition that the climate of Dr. 


Kane’s winter quarters in Thank- 


God Bay, latitude 81° 38’ N., was 


found to be decidedly milder than/ 


it had proved to be considerably to 
the south. The land near the har; 
bour was free from snow in June, 
a vivid herbage covered the ground, 
and herds of musk-oxen roamed over 
the hills. 

The first obstruction which the 
expedition is likely to experience 
will be caused by the great ice-pack 
which annually forms in Baffin’s 
Bay. This is known as the great 
central pack, and consists of an- 
cient floe-ice, and of more re- 
cent ice varying from 6 to 8 feet 
in thickness. Much of this is 
broken up every year by the swell 
from the south, or dissolved by the 
warm current which sets into the 
bay ; but the great middle pack, as 
it is termed, always presents a for- 
midable barrier to the whaling fleets 


which frequent Baffin’s Bay—al- 
though they rarely fail in breaking 
through it sooner or later, according 
to the ‘season and the strength and 
compactness of the ice, which ex- 
tends from side to side of the bay 
for a distance of from 180 to 200 
miles. To the north of this formid- 
able obstruction is that open sea 
called the North Water, and which it 
is the object of the whalers to reach 
as early as possible; for there the 
whales of which they are in search 
abound, and the sooner they come 
upon their haunts the greater is their 
success. The ice of Baffin’s Bay is 
not to be compared with that which 
forms in the seas north of Nova 
Zembla and Spitzbergen, where the 
edge of the pack has been found 24 
feet thick, and sheets of from 30 to 
40 feet thick are not uncommon, 
Baffin’s Bay has been the scene of 
frequent disasters to whalers. In 
1830 occurred a very terrible catas- 
trophe. A gale from the 8.S.W. 
drove a whole fleet into Melville 
Bay, nipping the ships against the 
land-floe. As the gale increased, 


. the floes overlapped each other, 


and bore down with accumulated 
force upon the devoted fleet, when 
a scene of indescribable horror en- 
sued, In the space of a quarter 
of an hour many fine vessels were 
shattered to pieces—the ice tear- 
ing open their sides, many were 
squeezed flat, others literally turned 
inside out. The few which escaped 
did so only by cutting docks in the 
land-floe for their protection. The 
total loss to the owners was estimat- 
ed at £142,000. 

The scenery and perils of this 
region, in which the courage and 
prowess of Arctic voyagers are first 
put to the test in their northward 
course, are well described by Rear- 
Admiral Sherard Osborn, whose 
appointment as one of the members. 
of the Arctic Committee was but 
a just recognition of his services, 
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special knowledge, and high scien- 
tific attainments. In his ‘Stray 
Leaves from an Arctic Journal,’ de- 
scribing the progress of thé ships 
despatched for the discovery and 
rescue of Sir John Franklin and 
his crews, he says: “The squadron 
flying north in an open sea, over 
which bergs of every shape and 
size floated in wild magnificence. 
The excitement, as we dashed 
through, the storm in steering clear 
of them, was delightful from its 
novelty ; and as we flew past some 
huge mass over which the green 
seas were fruitlessly trying to dash 
themselves, it was impossible not 
to call to mind the characteristic 
lines of Coleridge,— 


**¢ And now there came both mist and 
snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold, 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by 
As green as emerild, 
And through the drifts, the snowy cliffs 
Did send a dismal sheen ; 
Noshapes of men nor beasts we ken, 
And ice was all between. 


With sloping masts and dripping prow, 
As who, pursued with yell and blow, 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head, 
The ships drove past, loud roared the 
blast, 
And NoRTHWARD aye we fled.’ ”’ 


Pt In breaking through the ice-floes 


of the middle pack of Baffin’s Bay, 
the discovery-ships will be aided by 
an amount of steam-power far be- 
yond what was ever applied to such 
a purpose. In the expedition of 
1850 it was necessarily limited by 
the size of the vessels — merely 
steam tenders to larger sailing 
ships ; but the little steamers never- 
theless did their work well. 


‘They seemed,” writes Admiral Os- 
born, ‘‘to feel and know their work, 
and exceeded even our sanguine expec- 
tations, and each was allowed to carry 
out a system of ice-breaking which 
-will doubtless,in future Arctic voyages, 
be carried out with great success. For 
instance, a piece of a floe two or three 
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hundred yards broad, and three feet 
thick, prevented our progress. The 
weakest and narrowest part being as- 
certained,the ships were secured as fast 
as possible, without obstructing the 
steam-vessels. The Pioneer and In- 
trepid (tenders) then by turns rushed 
at the floe, breaking their way through 
it, until the impetus gained in the 
open water was lost by the resistance 
of the ice, and the screw went astern, 
carrying with her tons of ice by means 
of numerous lines which the blue- 
jackets, who attended on the forecastle, 
and others on broken pieces of the floe. 
held on by. As the one vessel went 
astern, the other flew ahead to her 
work. The operation was, moreover, 
aided by the explosions of powder, and 
altogether the scene was highly inte- 
resting and instructive. The gallant 
Intrepid gave a coup de grace to the 
mass,and we were next morning in 
the true lead, and all our troubles in 
Melville Bay were at an end.” 


Having successfully passed the 
great middle pack of Baffin’s Bay, 
which the discovery-ships, being 
very strongly constructed, and spe- 
cially adapted and strengthened for 
charging the ice, will doubtless get 
through without any considerable 
delay, the North Water will be en- 
tered, and the navigation will for 
a considerable distance be free from 
obstruction. Smith’s Sound, of 
which one of the conspicuous land- 
marks is Cape Alexander, in latitude 
78° 10’, is skirted by precipices of 
from 800 to 1400 feet in height, 
and the scenery assumes a character 
of great sublimity from the glacier 
formations. These glaciers, of 
which the higher portions are gen- 
erally concave, are covered with 
perpetual snow; but in summer 
their sides are converted by the 
sun into translucent ice. They are 
traversed by vast fissures ; and their 
ends, which often protrude into the 
sea like headlands, are constantly 
being detached, and become icebergs 
of various and often vast magnitude. 
A very slight concussion of the 
air is often sufficient to separate one 
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of these masses from the cliffs, when 
they float off to sea, and, becoming 
tinged with prismatic hues, they 
resemble huge fragments of opal, 
sapphire, or emerald, 

Kennedy’s Channel is the north- 
ern continuation of Smith’s Sound. 
In its southern portion Dr. Kane 
was beset for two years with his ill- 
adapted bark in a cul-de-sac formed 
by an elbow in the Sound. From 
this point the real exploratory 
work of the expedition will com- 
mence. low far it may be possi- 
ble er prudent to push the Alert up 
Kennedy’s Channel will, of course, 
depend upon the state in which it 
is found, whether ice-bound or 
wholly or partially open.. if the 
former, blasting the ice with gun- 
powder or gun-cotton will be freely 
resorted to; for the success of the 
sledge-journey in the direction of 
the Pole will greatly depend upon 
the latitude which the advanced ship 
is able to attain. 

On the existence or absence of 
continuous land to the north of 
Smith’s Sofnd, or of an archipelago, 
must depend the operations of the 
advanced ship. If navigable water, 
or partially navigable water, is found 
high up Kennedy’s Channel, short 


work may be made in reaching the | 
Pole ; if continuous land, or nearly | 
continuous land, is found, along the | 


shores of which sledges can travel, 
a very high latitude, and probably 
the Pole, may be reached in that 
manner ; but if continuous, or nearly 
continuous, land is not met with, 
all Arctic travellers know that the 
distance to be accomplished by 
sledges and boats combined is very 
limited indeed. 

It has been assumed by some, 
we think, on very insufficient data, 
that Kennedy’s Channel has no 
communication with a Polar sea, 
that it is merely a cul-de-sac, the 
tide rushing up and increasing as it 
advances, thus accounting for the 
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fact that the rise of the tide at 
Melville Bay is only 5 or 6 feet, 
while in Kennedy’s Channel it is 18 
feet. According to Captain Hall, 
however, the tides in Kennedy’s 
Channel come from the north, and 
n0t from Baffin’s Bay, in which case 
there is no difficulty in believing 
Kennedy’s Channel to be a mere 
continuation of Smith’s Sound, the 
tidal wave of the Atlantic causing 
the flood and ebb at its entrance, 
and that from the Polar basin pro- 
ducing similar effects further north. 
This view derives support from the 
continuous flow of ice which is said 
to take place both in winter and 
summer through the strait in a 
southerly direction, and by the 
wonderful escape of one-half of the 
crew of the Polaris on _field-ice, 
which carried them by its drift for 
1500 miles down to the coast of 
Labrador. 

It is generally supposed that the 
success of the expedition will depend 
mainly on sledging; but the success 
of sledge-travelling depends upon 
the distance which the advanced 
ship can be navigated. If Captain 
Hall succeeded in forcing his little 
craft, inadequately provided as she 


was with appliances for battling 


with ice, up to tlhe latitude of 82° 16’ 
N., surely Captain Nares will be 
able to put his powerful screw- 
steamer, supposing his course is not 
arrested by land, into a winter har- 
bour in a much higher latitude 
before the grand experiment of 
sledging in the direction of the 
Pole is attempted. But, again, it 
must be borne in mind that it is 
not smooth ice that may have 
to be traversed. In that por- 
tion of the Polar basin north of 
Behring’s Strait the surface of the 
ice has been found to be a mass of 
hillocks from 40 to 100 feet high ; 
and that encountered by Parry to 
the north of Spitzbergen was of 
a most trying character, requiring 








immense exertions in alternately 
drawing up and Jaunching the boats 
as ice or water predominated ; and 
Lieutenant Payer, in the recent 
Austrian Polar expedition, when 
attempting to make progress in 
boats, found the sea so encumbered 
with ice, that they had, he says, to 
be hauled. up many hundred times 
and dragged over it. 

The distance from the furthest 
land seen by Captain Hall to the 
Pole would be only 484 miles, and 
a sledge-party, led by Sir Leopold 
M‘Clintock, accomplished 1210 
miles in 105 days, or nearly 12 
miles a-day. At that rate of sledge- 
travelling it is assumed that the 
Pole might be reached in 40 days ; 
but it isin the highest degree impro- 
bable that it would be ‘possible to 
travel in sledges in a straight line. 
It is more likely that a “glacier- 
encumbered coast would have to be 
traversed, with all its irregularities 
of outline, by which the distance 
to the Pole might be practically 
doubled. 

As the success of the expedition 
will depend upon the prosecution 
of a sledge-journey, it may be 
interesting to know the kind of 
vehicles which have been speci- 
ally constructed for the purpose. 
They are made of American elm, 
and the runners are shod with 
steel. Each sledge will contain 
eight men, and will carry seven 
week’s provisions. With an eight- 
man sledge detached for an extended 
journey of seven weeks, the total 
weight of the laden sledge will be 
1646 lb. The plan of travelling 
will be the same that was adopted 
on former occasions. One sledge is 
to be advanced 25 days’ distance 
from the ship, and depots of pro- 
visions placed on the line for the 
return journey. This is to be 


‘effected in the following manner. 


Supposing a party of six sledges 
to start together, after travelling in 
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company for a week, No. 6 will 
proceed to the full amount of 50 
days’ provisions and return, the re- 
maining five proceeding on their 
way. When six more days have 
elapsed, No. 5 sledge will return 
to the ship, having filled up to 
what they originally started with, 
and so on until No. 1 sledge is left 
to proceed by itself. In the mean- 
time the sledges that have returned 
will immediately reprovision, and 
lay out depots for the use of the 
returning sledges, and be prepared 
to render them any assistance they 
may require. 

The daily allowance of provisions 
for those engaged in sledge-travel- 
ling is as follows: For each man 
1 lb. of pemmican, } Ib. of boiled 
pork, 14 oz. of biscuit, 2 oz. of pre- 
served potatoes, 1} oz, of prepared 
chocolate, } oz. of tea and sugar, 1 
oz. of concentrated rum—4 oz. of 
cooking fuel, being used daily for 
each individual ;:also a weekly al- 
lowance per man of 1} oz. of salt, 
4 oz of pepper, 1 oz of curry or 
onion powder, and 3 oz. of tobacco, 
—making a weekly allowance per 
man of 19 |b. 3 0z., certainly a very 
liberal one even for a journey within 
the Arctic circle, where the appe- 
tite must be unusually keen. In 
fact, at first starting the men have 
not in former expeditions been able 
to consume their full rations, al- 
though on a much more restricted 
scale,—a little difficulty which, if 
found to exist, will, after a few 
days of hard work and exposure, 
doubtless be easily overcome. 

In addition to the sledges drawn 
by the men, the expedition will 
be furnished with five or six 
sledges to be drawn by dogs, of 
which sixty are to be taken on 
board the ships at the Danish 
settlement of Uppernavik, on the 
coast of Greenland, to be used when 
sledging operations commence. Sir 
Leopold M‘Clintock states, as the 
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result of his experience, that two 
dogs can drag as much as one man. 
Several tons of the choicest dog- 
biscuits have been provided for their 
use, although some doubts are en- 
tertained whether they will be duly 
appreciated, experience having 
proved that the Greenland dogs 
prefer devouring each other to any 
food which can be offered them. 

“ Nothing,” says Admiral Osborn, 
“can be more exhilarating than dog- 
sledging in the Arctic regions on a 
fine day. The rattling pace of the 
dogs; their intelligence in choosing 
the road through the broken ice; 
the strict obedience paid by the 
team to one powerful dog whom 
they elect as leader; the arbitrary 
exercise of authority by the master- 
dog; the constant use of the whip, 
and the running conversation kept 
up by the driver with the different 
dogs, who well know their names, 
afford constant enjoyment.” 

However useful they may be, 
these Arctic dogs seem to be defi- 
cient in that affectionate disposition 
which endears their species so much 
to man. Captain Vesey Hamilton 
stated, at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, that 
he believed the Esquimaux dogs to 
be the most ungrateful creatures 
in creation. He had travelled for 
several hundred miles. by sledge; 
and for six weeks it was his duty 
regularly to feed the dogs; but 
after only a week’s absence, on the 
conclusion of the journey they 
would not recognise him in the 
slightest degree. Sir Leopold 
M‘Clintock, who may be said to 
have originated this mode of Arctic 
travelling, states that it would be 
a mistake to attempt to house the 
dogs, as they can live near the 
ships during a whole winter, and 
if treated differently would sicken 
and die. 

The highest latitude which has 
been reached within the Antarctic 
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circle is only 78° 11’, which was 
attained by Sir James Ross on his 
southern exploring expedition be- 
tween 1839 and 1843, and which 
falls short, by more than four de- 
grees, of that which was attained by 
Captain Hall in the Polaris, within 
the Arctic circle, in 1872. In all 
probability the southern Pole will 
for ever be inaccessible by the 
utmost efforts of man. Sir James 
Ross was stopped by an appar- 
ently boundless field of ice, the 
thickness of which he estimated, 
by soundings taken at ita edge, to 
be upwards of a thousand feet, and 
the surface presented the appear- 
ance of a vast plain of frosted 
silver. The severer climate of the 
southern hemisphere must be attri- 
buted to the small amount of its 
land compared with the northerp 
continent, which extends beyond 
the Arctic circle. In the opinion 
of Humboldt, the northern hemi- 
sphere may be regarded as the great 
terraqueous steam-engine, and the 
southern hemisphere as its water 
reservoir. The quantity of rain 
which falls in the northern is con- 
siderably greater than that which 
falls in the southern hemisphere ; 


-and the higher temperature existing 


in the north polar region may be 
attributed to the fact that a large 
portion of heat which becomes latent 
in the southern hemisphere in the 
formatien of aqueous vapour, is set 
free in the northern hemisphere 
during great falls of rain and 
snow. 

A doubt which has been ex- 
pressed whether any considerable; 
extent of land exists in the north 
polar area derives confirmation from | 
the paucity of icebergs met with in 
high latitudes as compared with) 
those found in the Antarctic re- 
gions. Qn every side of the south- 
ern Pole, on every meridian of the 
great South Sea, ships fall in with 
icebergs, whereas they are only | 
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found within the northern Arctic 
‘tircle in or about Baffin’s Bay—a 
‘fact which points strongly to the 
‘probability that no extensive land 
exists at or near our northern Pole 
—a supposition borne out by the 
fact that the vast ice-fields off 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla show 
no traces of ever having been in 
contact with gravel or land. 

There can be no doubt that the 
expedition which has been prepared 
with so much care, and on which so 
much cost has been lavished, is one 
of great uncertainty, hazard, and 
‘difficulty, And what, it may be 
asked, shall we Jearn or gain from 
‘it? Shall we find, according to 
Esquimaux tradition, an island in 
‘an iceless sea, where’ musk-oxen 
‘roam, and some secluded family of 
the human race leads an isolated 
life under conditions of which man- 
kind in its advanced state is unable 
to form even a conception? Will 
tthe elements be found in a state 
of repose or in tumultuous agita- 
‘tion? © Will the ocean, if there be 
one, be found 


-& Still as the seas ere winds were taught 


ow 
Or moving spirit bade the waters flow’’ ? 


Or will Jand and water be com- 
mingled and consolidated in sublime 
confusion— 


o boas undissolving, from the first of 
. time 
Snows swell on snows amazing to the 


sky. 
And icy. ‘mountains high on mountains 
r piled 


‘Shall. we find a solution of the 
‘mystery of the ocean currents; 
‘where the Gulf Stream spends its 
final force, and whence the Arctic 
-streatn first. starts on its course down 
the ‘coast of Greenland? Shall 
‘ we learn why Arctic ice differs 
‘ith its characteristics, being in 


‘some places of enormous thickness, 
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and in others perilous to travel 
over? To such questions the 
answers cannot be foretold; but it 
may be confidently asserted that the 
scientific results of reaching the 
North Pole cannot fail to be of the 
highest interest, and will throw light 
upon sume of the most perplexing 
of physical probems. The icy pole, 
for example, or the pole of greatest 
cold, has yet to be determined ; and 
there is considerable reason to donbt 
whether it corresponds with the 
terrestrial pole; for we know that 
the thermal equator does not corre- 
spond with the geographical equator, 
nor the magnetic pole with the geo- 
graphical pole. The lowest tem- 
perature, so far as is known by 
actual observation on the earth, is 
that reached by Neveroft, at Jakutsk 
in Siberia, in latitude 62° 2’, on the 
21st of January 1838, when the 
quicksilver marked 76° below the 
zero of Fahrenheit. The determina- 
tion, by the swinging of the pen- 
dulum, of the intensity and direction 
of the force of gravity at the Pole, is 
necessary in order to forma strictly 
reliable theory of the figure and 
physical constitution of the earth; 
and the North Pole is upwards of 
600 miles from the nearest point at 
which the pendulam was last swung 
by Sir Edward Sabine. The state 
of the atmosphere, and its pressure 
at a portion of the earth’s surface 
where there is no rotation, will be of 
high scientific interest. Magnetism 
and electricity may be expected to 


manifest new and striking effects. 


An analysis of the aurora borealis, 
of which the intensity of the light 
is so great in high latitudes that 
its coruseations have been- observed 
even in bright sunshine, may throw 
a flood of light upon the causes of 
that wonderful phenomenon, Solar 
physics will also benefit by the op- 
portunity afforded of continuously 
observing the sun at low altitudes 
above the horizon; and other meteo- 
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rological phenomena (such as have 
never before been seen by mortal eye 
may possibly present themselves to 
the gallant explorers who, to their 
immortal renown, shall first place 
themselves on the northern axis of 
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known as one of the most accom- 
plished and scientific officers of his 
profession; whatever man can dare 
he will dare; and no effort of skill 
or courage will be wanting to bring 
the expedition which he commands 





our globe. Captain Nares is well to a successful termination. 





SHERARD OSBORN. 


- e 

We should consider our present Number incomplete did it not, however 
briefly, record our deep sense of the loss which the Navy, and the country, 
in general, has sustained by the death of Admiral Sherard Osborn at the. 
comparatively carly age of fifty-three. That sad event will indeed be- 
universaily deplored, not merely by the profession to which he was so- 
conspicuous an ornament, but by all his countrymen able to appreciate the- 
excellences of a character singularly English in its masculine and energetic 
qualities. As for ourselves, personally, our regret upon public grounds is. 
naturally intensified by those warmer feelings which long and intimate 
association with such a man almost inevitably evokes. In his death we 
mourn the loss no less of a dear friend than of a much-valued contribu- 
tor; for our acquaintance with Sherard Osborn began some twenty years’ 
ago—and all who knew that pleasant, hearty fellow, will remember how- 
rapidly with him acquaintance ripened into friendship. From 1858 to. 
1867, he was a very frequent contributor to our pages; and many of our - 
readers will only require to be reminded of the titles of some of his. arti- 
cles, to identify him as a writer to whom they have been indebted for - 
much that was interesting and instructive in the highest degree. The - 
vivid descriptions contained in his earliest contribution—the “ Cruise‘in 
Japanese W aters,”—which appeared, month after month, in this Magazine . 
in 1858-59, will be especially remembered; but of more importance in 
their results were those papers which, in 1860, 61, and ’67, he contribut- - 
ed upon iron-clad ships of war, upon the general state of our defences, 
and upon turret- ships. America is, as a matter of fact, indebted to the . 
suggestions contained in the earliest of these articles for the first Monitor - 
her-navy possessed ; and in others of them, Captain Cowper Cole’s system . 
enjoyed the advantages of an advocacy based upon thorough professional 
conviction, and at the same time quickened by a certain ardour of friend- 
ship characteristic of the man, and which lent an especial virtue to his . 
advocacy. It would perhaps, therefore, be difficult to overrate the indi- 
rect effects of the articles in question upon the progress of naval armaments 
both in the Old World and the New. Sherard Osborn’s career was one of * 
almost continuous activity pursued under very varying conditions, and 
this Magazine was fortunate enough to be one of the principal vehicles b 
which he conveyed to the public the impressions and deductions whic 
sprang from these diverse experiences. His long sojourn in the Arctic 
regions when employed with the Franklin Search Expedition; his experi- - 
ences of naval warfare during the Eastern campaign and in the Chinese 
wars; his iniimate connection with the opening of the trade between 
China and Japan ; his practical views as a railway administrator acquired . 
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in India; and his projects and exertions in relation to the establishment 
of the Transatlantic Telegraph: on all these topics, so various as they are, 
did he address the public through our columns, and in a manner which 
showed that his practical sagacity \ was quite equal to his singular energy 
and versatility. 

We recall his connection with this Magazine with a feeling of gratifica- 
tion that is only tempered by the reflection that we shall never again see 
his hand in these pages. The very last incident in our long relations with 
the lamented Admiral, is connected with the paper in our present Num- 
ber on “Arctic Exploration.” With the consent of the writer of this 
paper, we submitted the proof to Sherard Osborn, and he, with his usual 
prompt kindness, carefully revised and corfected it ; and thus the close of 
our long connection was marked by an act of cordial friendship which we 
shall always remember with pleasure. Our readers will, we feel sure, 
sympathise with our feelings, when, a few days after receiving what prov- 
ed our last note from him, we were startled by the sad news of his sudden 
death. 

Any one who thinks with the vigour which distinguished our lamented 
friend, and who is, at the same time, as he was, a man of action, is often 
upt to be combative, aggressive, opinionated, and therefore unpopular ; 
and ‘combative he undoubtedly was: but the sailor-like frankness and 
largeness of the man disarmed all rancorous antagonism ; and, indeed, the 
generosity and warmth of his friendship for the many who had the hap- 
piness to be his friends were quite in accordance with the character which 
we should be inclined to award him, amid all the variations of his versa- 
tile temperament, and that is—the character of an ideal British sailor. 

In whatever seas he sailed, and whatever was the work in hand, the 
popularity of Sherard Osborn with his brother officers was unbounded, 
.and they often marvelled to see the indefatigable sailor equally indefat- 
igable with his pen. One of these messmates, a distinguished officer, 
writes to us of Osborn, “Few men did so much permanently useful 
work ;” and he adds, “ I have placed the copy of his works you sent me in 
the ward-room of H.M.S. Alert, the Arctic ship in the fitting out of which 

-he took so deep an interest.” 
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BANKING AND MR. GOSCHEN’S BILL. 


Or theories on currency and bank- 
ing there is no end, and every ses- 
sion sees some of them aired. 
The House of Commons has gen- 
erally acted on the principle of 
giving the theorist “ rope”—Govern- 
ment has stood by passively—and 
the subject has been gently shelved. 
In Scotland we have periodical 
mutterings of discontent with what 
the Chambers of Commerce call the 
“monopoly” of our banks, but they 
are only heard when the Bank of 
England rate of discount gocs up to 
seven or eight percent. Borrowers 
in Scotland must pay for the use of 
money like their neighbours in Eng- 
land; and as depositors, who are 
much more numerous than borrowers, 
participate in the advantage of high 
rates of interest, those spasmodic 
cries for legislative interference have 
not met with popular sympathy. 
What, then, has brought banking 
and currency to the front so promi- 
nently as to fillthe House on a Wed- 
nesday sitting —to induce the ex-Pre- 
mier to emerge from the shades of 
Hawarden—and to draw from Mr. 
Lowe the smartest speech of the ses- 
sion ? Even the ‘ Times,’ which rare- 
ly touches Scotch matters—thinking 
possibly, not without reason, that 
Scotland can take care of herself— 
gave to the world on two successive 
days elaborate leaders in support of 
a Scotch cause. The issues raised 
by this unexpected discussion are 
important, and merit consideration. 

Banking in Scotland may be said 
to have commenced with the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Scotland in 
1695. It was erected into a public 
bank by an Act of the Scottish 
Pailiament twelve years before the 
union with England. A Scotch- 
man had founded the Bank of 
England a year before; but we 


are indebted for the project of our 
oidest bank to an Englishman, 
Unlike the Bank of England, it 
purchased no privileges by loans to 
the State, and was expressly pro- 
hibited from “lending any money 
to his Majesty” under the severe 
penalty of “triple the value of the 
money so lent ;” but by its Act of 
incorporation it secured a monopoly 
of banking for a period of twenty- 
one years, which expired in 1716. 
In 1727 the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land obtained its charter from the 
Crown. It grew out of a corpora- 
tion established under the powers 
of an Act passed in 1718 for the 
administration of what was called 
the equivalent money payable to 
Scotland for the equalisation of the 
taxation of the two countries after 
the Union. The Royal Bank 
owed its establishment mainly to 
the English holders of stock in 
the Equivalent Company, who 
were anxious to share in the 
tempting profits earned by the older 
institution in those halcyon days of 
banking. The two banks, after a 
little jealousy and warfare, settled 
down to their work; and during the 
first half of the eighteenth century 
it is not too much to say that they 
very greatly contributed to the ma- 
terial prosperity of Scotland. 

Both were for a long time banks 
of circulation, and little else; for 
it was not till a much later date 
that they became banks of deposit 
in the modern sense of holding 
deposits st interest. The concep- 
tion of a bank in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century was, that it 
should act as the custodier of the 
money of its customers; bat that 
its proper and chief function was to 
provide paper currency, from which 
its profit was mainly derived. 
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By means of their circulation, the 
earlier Scotch banks were chief in- 
struments in promoting the trade, 
such as it then was, and the agri- 
culture, of the country. With their 
aid our countrymen reclaimed our 
wild moors, made our roads and 
canals, erected our factories, ex- 
plored our mineral resources, made 
the shallow Clyde an important 
river, constructed the quays of Glas- 
gow, and Leith, and Dundee, and es- 
tablished our mercantile credit with 
foreign countries. This went on for 
upwards of a century, when, but for 
the circulation of our banks, Scot- 
land would have starved. Industry 
she had; energy—nerved by want 
—she also had; but capital she had 
not, and capital the banks supplied. 
It is a mistake to suppose, as is 
often done, that the right of issuing 
promissory-notes was a privilege con- 
ferred upon the Scotch banks by the 
State, or that the right was limited to 
banks. The issue of promises to pay, 
whether on demand or at a given 
date, was the right of any and every 
individual or corporation, and the 
credit of the issuer formed the only 
limit to their circulation. The best 
illustration of this freedom of issue 
is afforded by the history of the 
third of the chartered banks. The 
British Linen Company was incor- 
porated in 1746, “to carry on 
the linen manufactory in all its 
branches.” The story of its growth 
into a bank is thus told in a subse- 
quent charter dated in 1806 :— 


‘In the first years after the institu- 
tion of the Company they found it ne- 
eessary, in making their payments for 
linen, to issue promissory-notes, pay- 
able on demand; and they soon found 
that they would be of more utility, and 
better promote the object of their in- 
stitution, by enlarging the issue of their 
notes to traders and manufacturers, 
than by being ‘traders or manufac- 
turers themselves ; and that they had 


issued their notes in this way for nearly 
sixty years.” 
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Numerous banks were established 
throughout Scotland during the 
latter half of last, and the earlier 
decades of the present century. 
There were a few private bankers ; 
but generally they were joint-stock 
companies, and nearly all of them 
exercised the right of issue. The 
circulation of the older banks be- 
came national, that of the pro- 
vincial companies being of a more 
local character. In this way the 
issue of notes came in the Scottish 
mind to be regarded as an inherent 
and essential part of the business 
of banking. Under this system 
of perfect freedom Scotland grew 
and prospered, trade flourished, and 
her commercial relations expanded. 
Her banking system remained un- 
shaken when all around was con- 
vulsed by war and disaster; and her 
paper currency remained convertible 
and suffered no depreciation. A 
few banking failures occurred ; but 
these were so insignificant that the 
confidence of the people in the sta- 
bility of their banks was never in 
the slightest degree abated. 

Passing now to the sister country, 
the Bank of England—to which the 
United Kingdom owes much—was 
established in 1694. It also wasa 
bank of circulation, dependent on 
that source mainly, if not for a time 
exclusively, for its profits. From the 
outset it was the handmaiden of the 
State ; and, unlike the Scotch banks, 
its existence has depended upon the 
goodwill of successive Governments, 
to whose pecuniary necessities it has 
in past times been tempted to min- 
ister by receiving from time to time 
prolongations of “ exclusive privil- 
eges.” Those privileges were origin- 
ally secured by prohibiting the estab- 
lishment in England of any bank- 
ing company with more than six 
partners. The result, after the lapse 
of a century and a half, was asystem 
which we prefer to describe in the 
words of an English statesman. 
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Lord Liverpool, then First Lord of 
the Treasury, addressing the House 
of Lords, on 17th February 1826, 
said— 


‘The present system is one of the 
fullest liberty as to what is rotten and 
bad, but of the most complete restric- 
tion as toall that is-good. By it a cob- 
bler ora cheesemonger, without any 
proof of his ability to meet them, may 
issue his notes unrestricted by any 
check whatever; while, on the other 
hand, more than six persons, however 
respectable, are not permitted to be- 
come partners in a bank, with whose 
notes the whole business of the country 
might be transacted. Altogether the 
system is so absurd, both in theory and 
practice, that it would not appear to 
deserve the slightest support, if it was 
attentively considered, even fora single 
moment.” 


This is strong language; but it 
was not spoken on the spur of the 
moment. A month before, Lord 
Liverpool and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in an official communi- 
cation to the governors of the Bank 
of England, reviewed at length the 
banking system of England. They 
set aside the argument that the 
numerous bank failures of 1825 
were attributable solely, or even 
mainly, to the circulation of £1 
notes, remarking— 


‘We havea further proof of the 
truth of what has been advanced in 
the experience of Scotland, which has 
escaped all the convulsions which have 
occurred in the money market of Eng- 
land for the last thirty-five years. . . . 
The failures which have occurred in 
England, unaccompanied as they have 
been by the same occurrences in Scot- 
land, tend to prove that there must 
have been an unsvlid and delusive sys- 


‘tem of banking in one part of Great 


Britain, and a ssid and substanital 
one in the other.’’* ‘ 


Proceeding to discuss the reme- 
dies for this unfortunate state of 
matters, the Government arrived at 
the conclusion that the right course 
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was for the Bank of England to 
surrender its exclusive privileges, 
so fay as to consent to the establish- 
ment of banks beyond a certain dis- 
tance from the metropolis, without, 
reference to the number of partners, 
They anticipated that the effect of 
such a measure would be the gradual 
establishment of “ extensive and re- 
spectable banks in different parts 
of the country,” and they pro- 
ceeded— 


‘‘Here we have again the eS tig 
of the experience of Scotland. In 
England there are said to be between 
eight and nine hundred country banks, 
and it is no exaggeration to supposé 
that a great proportion of them have 
not been conducted with a due atten- 
tion to those precautions which are 
necessary for the safety of all banking 
establishments, even where their pro- 
perty is most ample. When such 
banks stop, their creditors may ulti, 
mately be paid the whole of their de 
mands; but the delay and shock to 
credit may in the meantime involve 
them in the same difficulty, and is 
always attended with the greatest 
injury and suffering in the districts 
where such stoppages occur. If this 
be the case, where the solidity of the 
bank is unquestionable, what must it 
be when (as too often happens) they rest 
on no solid foundation? In Scotland 
there are not more than thirty banks, 
and those banks have stood firm amidst 
all the convulsions in the money 
market in England, and amidst all the 
distresses to which the manufacturin 
and agricultural districts in Scotland 
as well as in England, have occasion- 
ally been subject. Banks of this de- 
scription must necessarily be conducted 
upon the generally understood apd 
approved principles of banking.” 


Further on, the letter from which 
we have been quoting bore that— 
“ The effect of the law at present is 
to permit every description of bank- 
ing except that which is solid and 
secure.” * ' 

Can this condemnation be deemed 
surprising, having regard to the 





* The italics are not ours. 
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disastrous failures of 1814-1816— 
when no fewer than 240 country 
banks gave way,—and of 1825, when 
the credit of the country banking 
system of England was shaken to its 
eentre ? The ery was raised that 
these disasters were produced by 
the £1-note circulation; and its 
abolition in England having been 
resolved on, it was urged that the 
same measure must be meted out to 
Scotland. 
came to the rescue, and the Scotch 
small-note issues emerged triumph- 
antly from the ordeal of Parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Commended, as we 
have seen, by the Government, the 
Scotch banking system was held up 
as the model for imitation in Eng- 
fand ; and the Bank of England hav- 
ing consented reluctantly, the Gov- 
ernment proposed to Parliament, and 
carried in 1826, an Act authorising 
“any bodies politic or corporate, 
erected for the purposes of banking, 
or any number of persons united in 
covenants of partnership, to carry 
on the trade or business of bankers in 
England,” and to issue notes at any 
place 65 miles distant from London, 
under certain restrictions. In 1833 
another Act was passed, opening 
London to all banks, provided those 
who came within the charmed circle 
did not issue any notes in England. 
Under these Acts any bank, home or 
foreign, issuing or non-issuing, might 
carry on the business of banking in 
any part of England, if it did not 
issue notes in that part of the king- 
dom. No Scotch bank exercised 
this right till long afterwards, simply 
because the circumstances drawing 
them south, to be afterwards ad- 
verted to, had not yet arisen. 

‘Thus stood the law in 1844, per- 
fect freedom of banking and issue 
being the rule in Scotland; while in 
England a policy of freedom had as- 
serted itself and made certain way 
against the exclusive privileges of 
the Bank of England. But in the 
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meantime a new theory of currency 
had been promulgated in England, 
the fundamental principle of which 
was that it was the prerogative 
of the State to issue paper re- 
presentatives of money, just as it 
was its right to coin metallic money. 
This theory found favour with 
statesmen. It was utterly unknown 
to the common Jaw of any part of 
the United Kingdom. The right 
to issue notes payable to bearer on 
demand was free to every person in 
Scotland, as we have seen. So it 
was to every person in England, 
and to any number of partnerships, 
provided no more than six persons 
were associated ; the object of the 
restriction being to prevent such 
copartnerships becoming formidable 
competitors in issue with the State- 
protected Bank of England. For 
that purpose, and to that extent, the 
freedom of the public was curtailed ; 
but the principle of freedom re- 
mained that of the common law of 
both countries. We are not at 
present considering whether it was 
wise or unwise to maintain this 
freedom, or whether the new theory 
was or was not sound. We are 
only anxious to show that it was 
new, 

Sir Robert Peel adopted the 
theory ; but in proceeding to apply 
it he acted with statesmanlike cau- 
tion. He did not assert the right 
of the State to issue paper money, 
He put it thus: “Some have con- 
tended, and J am not prepared to 
deny, that if we had a new state of 
society to deal with, the wisest plan 
would be to cram for the State the 
exclusive privilege of the issue of 
promissory-notes, as we have claimed 
for it the exclusive privilege of 
evinage.” Ie was of opinion “ that 
reason, evidence, and experience 
combine to demonstrate the im- 
policy and danger of unlimited 
competition in the issue of paper.” 
He asked the House to consider 
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“ how far the consideration due to 
existing interests, to special circum- 
stances, to the usages and habits of 
the community, demands caution 
and limitation in the immediate 
application - of these principles ;” 
and he came to the conclusion that 
“the true policy in this. country is 
to work, so far as it is possible, 
with the instruments you have ready 
to your hand.” 

Proceeding on these lines, Parlia- 
ment by the Act of 1844 prohibited 
the formation of new banks of issue 
in any part of the United Kingdom, 
and restricted the issues of the ex- 
isting English country bankers to 
their then average amounts. In the 
following year the issues of the 
Scotch and Irish banks were regu- 
lated on the same principle; but 
with this important difference in 
practice, that they were left at 
liberty to issue notes in excess of 
their authorised averages, provided 
they held coin to the extent of the 
monthly average of such excess, 

The right then claimed by Par- 
liament, jt will be observed, was not 
to issue promissory-notes by the 
State to the exclusion of those in 
the exercise of rights allowed by 
law, but to regulate the issuers of 
such notes. We freely admit the 
right—nay, we advocate the duty— 
of control, and we think the time 
had arrived when it was for the in- 
terest of the country that this duty 
should be performed. It is not our 
purpose at present to inquire into 
the policy or the effects of the Act 
of 1844; but we may advert to two 
points as affecting and bearing on 
the history of the Scotch banking 
system. In the first place, the 
Bank Acts of 1844 and 1845 con- 
ferred no privileges on the Scotch 
banks, Their previous freedom, 
which they enjoyed by law, and 
not as matter of special privilege, 
was restricted; and the’ right of 
issue left to them was the remnant 
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of that freedom. One result of 
the restriction has been the gradu- 
al accumulation in Scotland of a 
store of coin now amounting to 
upwards of four millions, being 
more than ten times the amount 
held in 1844; and we cannot doubt 
that this is fortunate, looking at 
the great increase which has 
taken place during the last thirty 
years in our banking liabilities. In 
the second place, it is certain that 
but for the passing of the Act of 
1844, the numerous Exchange com- 
panies established within the next 
two or three years, avowedly for 
the promotion of railway specula- 
tion, would all have issued notes, 
and become identified in the public 
mind with the Scottish banking 
system; and in their speedy down- 
fall—for none of them stood for 
more than two or three years—they 
would have cast no inconsiderable 
amount of discredit on that system, 
to which they were in no way akin. 
The truth is, that 1844 marked a 
turning-point in the commercial 
and monetary history of Scotland. 
We then entered into the specula- 
tive mania of the time, and have 
done so on several occasions since, 
Our trade and commerce have pro- 
gressed since 1844 with giant strides. 
We have seen one great banking 
catastrophe, brought about by the 
misapplication of capital to prop- 
ping up rotten mercaniile concerns, 
by an institution which from its 
infancy refused to be guided by the 
sound principles on which banking 
in Scotland has been conducted, and 
the observance of which has secured 
to the existing banks the high posi- 
tion-and repute they now enjoy. 
But for the Act of 1844, this in- 
stance might not have been a soli- 
tary one; and for this immunity 
from loss and discredit we are 
grateful to Sir Robert Peel. 

The Acts of 1844 and 1845 
having passed, the Scotch banks 
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went on “the even tenor of their 
way ;” but they have by no means 
stood still. Thirty years have 
wrought a marvellous change in the 
trade and commerce of Scotland. 
Her population and wealth, her 
industries and her commercial rela- 


tions, have enormously expanded. - 


The banking resources of the coun- 
try have correspondingly increased. 
The deposits of the Scotch banks 
were estimated at twenty millions 
in 1826, when the banks were the 
sole depositaries of the savings of 
the country. In 1844 the amount 
was supposed to. have increased to 
thirty millions. Now the amount 
is ascertained to be nearly eighty 
millions; whiie, in the meantime, 
innumerable channels for the in- 
vestment of surplus capital have 
been formed, all unknown in 1844. 
Indian and foreign banks without 
number compete successfully in 
Scotland for deposits, which they 
employ abroad on terms enabling 
them to lower rates of interest which 
cannot be earned at home. The 
Government have entered the field 
through the Post-Office Savings 
Banks. Building and investment 
societies, railway and other com- 
panies, are all formidable competi- 
tors with the banks for the surplus 
capital of the country. The increase 
of the deposits of the Scotch 
banks from thirty to eighty millions 
in the last thirty years, therefore, 
‘by no means marks the progress or 
savings of the country; but taken 
in connection with the other outlets 
just noticed, it proves how greatly 
our business has extended. In 
1844 there were twenty banks, with 
376 branch offices. Now, the banks 
have been reduced to eleven by 
amalgamation, the smaller concerns 
being pressed out of existence under 
a system where the competition is 
so strong, and the rate of banking 
profit so small, as to make it pos- 
sible only for banks with large re- 
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sources and of a national character 
to subsist. But notwithstanding 
this decrease in the parent estab- 
lishments, the branch offices have 
increased to 873. At the same 
time our commerce has become 
more cosmopolitan. Thirty years 
ago few mercantile firms had an 
account with a London banker, 
and if they gave an acceptance 
payable in London it was a rare 
exception. Nowadays the excep- 
tion is for a firm engaged largely 
in foreign trade to accept a bill pay- 
able in Scotland; their bills are as 
a rule domiciled in London. Their 
remittances from abroad are all in 
the shape of billson London. Thus 
London has become tke clearing- 
house of commercial as well as bank- 
ing obligations. Moreover, London 
is the place where the reserves of 
Scotch banks are necessarily kept, 
and where their surplus funds can 
alone be invested. Their resour- 
ces are now considerably in excess 
of the requirements of Scotland, 
and London is the proper, in- 
deed the only, outlet for this 
excess. The investment and man- 
agement of these reserves and sur- 
plus funds is obviously a very re- 
sponsible part: of the duty of a 
banker, on which depends the so- 
lidity and safety of his concern; 
and the advantage of performing it 
through a responsible representative 
in London is apparent. Equally 
important to the Scotch banker is 
the ability to offer to his Scotch 
customers the facilities in the con- 
duct of their business which a bank 
account in London affords. Mercan- 
tile men are not slow to discover 
such advantages; and it was in self- 
defence, and for the conservation of 
their Scotch business, that some of 
the banks were driven to establish 
themselves in London. Urged on by 
the requirements of the commercial 
commanity, one of them went there 
ten years ago; another followed a 
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year or two later; and a third, which 
by its charter was restricted to Scot- 
Jand, applied to, and obtained from, 
Parlian.ent an extension of powers, 
enabling it to establish a branch in 
the metropolis. All this excited no 
hostility on the part of the English 
bankers; indeed the Act in favour 
of the Royal Bank was passed in 
1873 without opposition, and with 
their express approval. The extent 
of the business of the Scotch banks 
requiring to be transacted in Lon- 
don, and the necessity of meeting 
the requirements of their customers, 
were recognised. London was wide 
enough to hold all, and nobody 
thought of raising the ery of pro- 
tection in this age of free trade. 

But last year one of our banks, 
with the energy of youth, resolved 
to establish certain branches in 
Cumberland. Two Scotch banks 
had previously entered the town of 
Berwick-on-Tweed; but this was 
allowed to be debateable territory. 
The invasion of Cumberland was 
looked upon as an act of aggression. 
It was at once and fiercely resented. 
The war-note was sounded from 
Carlisle to Penzance, and the 
country banking interests of Eng- 
Jand were in arms. Hence all the 
recent agitation. 

Without expressing” any opinion 
as to the expediency of this aggres- 
sive movement, let us pause to con- 
sider its bearings—first, as between 
the Scotch invader and the Cumber- 
land banks; and second, in the in- 
terests of the public. 

The Clydesdale Bank goes into 
Cumberland with its resources and 
credit to compete with the native 
banks. - Some, if not all of them, 
are banks of issue. The Clydesdale 
Bank cannot issue a single note in 
England. It has been said its notes 
follow it though it. does not issue 
them. But it cannot be forgotten 
that, like all the Scotch banks, its 
circulation is in excess of its author- 
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ised limit; and therefore, for every 
additional mote it has in circulation 
it must hold gold; consequently, 
an increase of its circulation is a 
positive loss to it. Its interest, 
therefore, is to diminish, not to in- 
crease, its circulation. This being 
so, it necessarily competes with the 
Cumberland banks of issue on un- 
equal terms; for while they have 
the advantages, such as they are, of 
their English issues (against which 
they are required to hold no coin), 
it must transact its business with 
coin or Bank of England notes, 
The balance of advantage, there- 
fore, is all on the side of the native 
banks. But it is said that the re- 
sources of the Scotch bank are 
greater than those of the native 
banks with whom it enters into com- 
petition. Is there any grievance 
or unfairness in this? Can it be 
listened to, that a trader with a 
capital of £10,000 is not to enter 
into competition with one already 
established, whose capital is only 
£5000? What difference does it 
make to the Cumberland banks 
whether their competitor is the 
Clydesdale Bank with seven mil- 
lions of deposits, or the National 
Provincial Bank of England, with 
upwards of twenty millions? They 
compete with both, having the ad- 
vantage of certain rights of issue, 
which neither of their competitors 
possesses in England. If it be the 
case—as to which we are not certain, 
but for the purpose of disposing of 
the grievance we shall assume—that 
there are non-issuing banks in Cum- 
berland,.they must either have ex- 
isted before 1844 without exercising 
the right of issue which they were 
by law entitled to, deeming it value- 
less, or they have been since estab- 
lished, knowing that they could 
acquire no such right. In either 
case they compete with the Clydes- 
dale Bank on equalterms. Further, 
all the Cumberland banks may, if 
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they choose, establish themselves 
on the Scotch side of the Border. 
On the part of the public we bid 
them welcome. They will, ia Duin- 
fries, compete with the Scotch 
banks exactly on the same terms as 
the Clydesdale Bank competes with 
them in Carlisle. We are unable to 
see a grievance in this, And if our 
argument is sound, it disposes of the 
whole question between the Scotch 
and the English provincial banks, 
whether issuing or non-issuing. 

Now, as regards the public in- 
terest, a single sentence is sufficient. 
If the Clydesdale Bank can afford 
facilities and advantages to the 
public which the Cumberland 
banks have not hitherto afforded, 
and enjoys equal credit with them, 
it will be supported, because the 
public will be gainers by sup- 
porting it. If it fails to secure 
confidence and support, it will 
speedily be beaten out of the field. 
The more competition there is in 
banking, as in any other trade, the 
better for the public. 

Class interests in this country are 
strong, and the banking interest of 
England is very powerful. Counting 
on their parliamentary inflaence— 
even waving it in our face, and for- 
getful of our thistly motto, “ Vemo 
me impune lacessit,”—disregarding 
the spirit of the age, which is all for 
freedom, and actuated by what we 
cannot doubt was very short-sighted 
policy,—the English country bank- 
ers have provoked a contest which 
has raised issues of a kind they little 
expected. In the first flush of their 
resentment they appealed, to the 
Government; but the Government 
declined to interfere. They next 


consulted the lawyers, who tdlid 
them they had no case. They then 
threw themselves into the arms of 
the National Provincial Bank of 
England, who, rankling under a 
grievance, led them on to the glori- 
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ous victory of a Select Committee, 
appointed with a special invitation 
from the leading men on both sides 
of the Honse, to consider how best 
to destroy all the issues of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and to concentrate the 
issue of paper money in the State, 
Everybody gifted with any foresight 
saw that this was the necessary 
consequence of such an agitation, 
and it is exactly the result which 
the non-issuing bankers of England 
desired. Whether it accords with 
the views of their issuing brethren 
may be doubted. 

This leads us to refer more par- 
ticularly to the peculiar grievance 
of the National Provincial Bank of 
England, which was prominently 
noticed ia the House of Commons 
in the recent debate. As we have 
seen, the Acts of 1826 and 1833 
permitted any bank to carry on 
business in England, and many 
joint-stock banks were established 
there before 1844, some of them 


issuing bank-notes, and others 
without sich issues. Among 

g e > ° 
them was the National  Pro- 


vincial Bank. It gradually spread 
branches over Engiand; and by 
1844, its notes—for it was an 
issuing bank—were in circulation to 
the extent of nearly half a million, - 
The Act secured it that circulation. 
Twenty years later, a London estab- 
lishent became a necessity for this 
bank; but the law of 1833 said, 
you must choose between carrying 
on business in London and issuing 
notes: you can’t do both. On a 
balance of these advantages the 
former was chosen, and the latter 
was renounced, This. was, by no 
means unnaturally, very disagree- 
able; but so it must be. Again, we 
ask, was there any real grievance in 
this? But for the Act of 1833, no 
joint-stock bank could have been 
established in London at a!l. That 
Act imposed it as a condition of 
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the existence there of any joint- 
stock bank, that it should not issue 
notes in England. Banks of issue 
in any other part of the world were 
free in London, subject to precisely 
the +same condition. All might 
bank there freely, but none exercis- 
ing that freedom should compete in 
_ issue with the Bank of England. 
Whether this condition was or was 
not unreasonable or impolitic, its 
enforcement in the case of the 
National Provincial Bank, so long 
as the law remained unaltered, 
was obviously just and necessary 
as between it and all other joint- 
stock banks established under or 
enfranchised by the same law. 
Apart from this general considera- 
tion, moreover, it may be pointed 
out that the Act of 1844 al- 
lowed the Bank of England to 
compound with issuing banks in 
England by paying a composition of 
1 per cent on the amount of Bank 
of England notes kept in circulation 
by them, as a consideration for their 
relinquishment of the privilege of 
issue. 

On the Cumberland invasion 
the National Provincial Bank 
placed itself at the head of the 
protesting country bankers. The 


London bankers, hitherto quies-. 


cent, were induced to join in a 
deputation to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to ask fur what 
he felicitously called a notice to the 
Scotch bankers to quit. Failing in 
this, they succeeded in enlisting Mr. 
Goschen, one of the members for 
the City, as their champion. He 
threw down the gauntlet ‘on the 
meeting of Parliament by asking 
leave to introduce a bill “to amend 
the Bankers’ Acts.” The pangs of 
birth were doubtless severe, for 
the bill did not see the light for 
several weeks after its first reading. 
When it did appear, it was found 
to be an unique specimen of the 
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draughtsman’s art, and as it is very 
brief we reproduce it. 


‘* Whereas certain banks, both in 
England and in Scotland, have special 
privileges of making and issuing bank- 
notes: And whereas some of the said 
banks are, during the continuance of 
such privileges, subject to restrictions 
as to the places at which the business 
of banking may be carried on by them: 
And whereas it is equitable and expedi- 
dient that all banks having such special 
privileges as aforesaid shall be on an 
equal footing with respect to such re- 
strictions ; Be it enacted, &. The 
power of any banker to make or issue 
bank-notes, whether in England or in 
Scotland, shall, after the dast day of 
December one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five, be subject to the 
condition that such banker shall not, 
after the said day, have any house of 
business or establishment as a banker 
in the other of the said parts of great 
Britain.” 


Surely a very harmless little bill, 
embodying an equitable proposal 
for fair play between England and 
Scotland! How could such an 
innocent measure rouse Scotland to 
send to Downing Street within a 
week of its appearance a deputation, 
unexampled in weight and influence, 
—headed by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
and including many Scotch noble- 
men, and every Scotch member of 
Parliament then in London, with- 
out distinction of party,—indig- 
nantly to protest aguinst Mr. 
Goschen’s proposal ? 


‘The leading argument” (we quote 
from a memorial of the Scotch banks 
laid before Government by the re- 
cent deputation) ‘“‘in support of such 
a bill. (then proposed to be applied 
to Ireland as well as to Scotland) 
was stated in a memorial presented to 
you by certain English banks in Ma 
last, and since published, in which ‘fl 
was represented to you (first), that by 
the Act of 1844 ‘ English bankers were 

rohibited from opening establishments 
in London, or_within sixty-five miles 
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of it, on pain of forfeiting all right of 
issues; and (second), that the Acts of 
1845 contain no sucl prohibition, and 
therefore * contravene the spirit and 
policy of the Act of 1844, by opening 
the door to the establishment in the 
metropolis, or the English provinces, 
of Scotch and Irish banks, denied to 
all English banks ;’ and the Govern- 
ment were accordingly asked ‘‘ by im- 
mediate legislation, to uphold in 
thorough integrity the spirit of the 
Bank Act of 1844.’” 


This argument is thus dealt with 
by the Scotch bankers :— 


“We think we dispose of these re- 
presentations when we state,— 

‘* First, That the Act of 1844 did 
not restrict the banking powers (dis- 
tinguished from issue) of English 
banks in any respect whatever; but, 
on the contrary, these powers were 
enlarged by the only section (sect. 
26) which relates to the business of 
banking. 

** Second, That the Scotch Act of 
1845 did not open the door to the 
establishment in England of branches 
of Scotch banks. The Act neither 
extended nor limited the banking 
powers of the Scotch banks, and had 
reference solely to their rights of 
issue. 

“* Third, That it was not the spirit 
or policy of the Act of 1844 to limit or 
restrain the power of banking. The 
title and preamble of the Act alike 
show that its object was to ‘ regulate 
the issue of bank-notes;’ and the 
language of Sir Robert Peel, in intro- 
ducing the measure, is conclusive as to 
its policy. Hesaid: ‘Our general rule 
is to draw a distinction between the 
privilege of issue and the conduct of 
the ordinary banking business. We 
think they stand on an entirely differ- 
ent footing. We think the privilege of 
issue is one which may be fairly and 
justly controlled by the State; and 
that the banking business, as dis- 
tinguuished from issue, is a matter in 
respect to which there cannot be too 
unlimited and uniestricted a competi- 
tion. ‘The principle of competition, 


though unsafe in our opinion when ap- 
plied to issue, ought, we think, to 
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govern the business of banking.’— 
Hansard, 1844, iii, 743.” 


The line of argument thus effec- 
tually disposed of was discarded in 
the debate on the second reading of 
Mr. Goschen’s bill. The case then 
presented was shortly this: Scotch 
banks have in Scotland rights of 
issue which are denied to many 
English banks altogether, and which 
are enjoyed by others in a nfuch 
more restricted form. These rights 
are very valuable. By means of 
them the Scotch banks have cover- 
ed Scotland with branches, drain- 
ing the country of all its surplus 
money; and, armed with their 
large resources, they enter into 


.competition with us in England, 


and are able to conduct business 
on more favourable terms for the 
public than English banks can do. 
Moreover, while Scotch banks may 
go to London, English banks of 
issue are excluded from their own 
metropolis. 
The case, thus stated, looks 
at first blush fair and specious; 
but, when probed, it is found to be 
the old cry for protection from com- 
petition on the part of a class in- 
terest, and nothing more. First of 
all, be it observed, it is distinctly 
admitted that the grievance consists 
in the ability of the Scotch banks 
to conduct banking business in Eng- 
land on easier terms for the public 
than English banks can or will do. 
It is therefore clearly for the public 
interest that there should be a com- 
petition which has such a result, 
There is no doubt of the fact that 
the Scotch banks carry on their 
business on a smaller scale of profit 
than any other class of banks in the 
kingdom. Contrasting eleven Lon- 
don joint-stock banks with the elev- - 
en Scotch banks for the years 1873 
and 1874, the results are :— 
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Profit h 
Capital and wey deposits, deducting Profit on total 
reserves. conto 4 Per cent on capital the public. 
London, 1873. ..£12,120,000 £18 5 Ox £1 6 & £1 1 OF 
- 1874... 12,500,000 16 5 0 a Se 018 8 
Average,......£12,310,000 £17 5 Of £1 3 9 £0 19 11 
Scotch, 1873... .£13,033,000 £13 15 0s £1 1 11% £018 6% 
1874.... 18,718,000 13 19 6 om oe |! 0 18 11 
Average,......£13,373,000 £1317 3 £1 1 11 £018 8} 
* Difference in favour of London, £3 7 9 £0 1 10 £0 1 2} 


The year 1874 was an exceptionally 
unfavourable one for the London 
banks, as they have all proclaimed 
at their recent half-yearly meetings ; 
but the return to their shareholders, 
even then, was £2, 5s. 6d. per cent 
more than the earnings of the 
Scotch Banks. If we take 1873 as 
an average year, the shareholders of 
the London joint-stock banks got 
a return on their capital of £18, 5s. 
per cent, while their Scotch neigh- 
bours, whose competition they pro- 
fess to dread so much, were content 
with £13, 15s. This shows con- 
clusively that as between the banks 
of the two countries there is no 
ground for the complaint of unfair 
competition. What does the com- 
plaint really involve? Merely this, 
that the Scotch banks come into 
competition with great resources, 
Granted, for the sake of argument, 
that these resources result in a mea- 
sure from rights of issue in Scotland, 
does it matter, in competition in 
England, how the resources of the 
competitor arise? Suppose the Bank 
of France to establish an office in 
London, which by, the law of Eng- 
land it might do, would the argu- 
ment be listened to that because it 
brings large banking powers derived 
from its circulation in France, the 
law must be changed at the instance 
of London banks so as to exclude 
the powerful competitor? Or, sup- 


pose that one of the Scotch banks 
had no right of issue, but that its 
banking resources and power were 
equal to those of another issuing 
Scotch bank, and that both begin 
business in England,—in what re- 
spect would the former be less for- 
midable or less objectionable to the 
English banker? or what advantage 
would the Scotch issuer have over 
the Scotch non-issuer in England ? 
Dealing with English banks un- 
der the two heads of issuing and 
non-issuing, it seems plain enough 
that, in competition with the former « 
class, the Scotch bank crossing the 
Border and leaving its issue behind 
must be placed at a disadvantage. 
It is said, no doubt, that the pri- 
vileges of the one are greater 
than the privileges of the other 
in their respective countries; but 
these privileges, great or small, 
are of no avail to the Scotch bank 
in England, while the privileges, 
whatever they are, of its English 
competitor are available. Besides, 
as very tersely put in the petition 
aes to the House of Commons 
y the Scotch banks, “ No privi- 
leged person upon the allegation 
that others have privileges different 
in character or degree from his own, 
can justly insist upon equalisation 
of privileges; for upon the princi- 
ple of equality all privilege should 
cease,” If grievance there be, then 





* See ‘ Economist ’ of March 18, 1875. 
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it can only be on the part of the non- 
issuing bankers, Of those there are 
several classes. There are, first, the pri- 
vate bankers—all of them, we think, 
established in business before 1844, 
and therefore all entitled by law to 
issue notes up till that year, but all 
voluntarily abstaining from the ex- 
ercise of their right. They cannot 
complain of the exercise by others 
of aright which they deemed worth- 
less. Then there are three classes 
of non-issuing joint-stock banks. 
The first, those established under 
the Act of 1826 in the provinces ; 
the second, those established under 
the Act of 1833 in London ; and the 
third, those established anywhere in 
England since 1844, With regard to 
the provincial banks formed between 
1826 and 1844, they are in pre- 
ciscly the same position as the 
private bankers; they had the right 
to issue notes, but attached no value 
to it; and they have equally little 
ground of complaint. As respects the 
London banks formed before 1844, 
and all banks since established in 
any part of England, it is no griev- 
ance that others enjoy privileges of 
issue, for the existence of these was 
known when they chose to enter the 
field as competitors, and the law 
plainiy said that they were not to 
acquire similar privileges. 

lt therefore comes to this, that the 
English bankers hate competition ; 
and the Scotch banks are, at the 
point of Mr. Goschen’s bayonet, re- 
quired either to give up competition, 
or to surrender their issues, The de- 
mand is so ridiculous an attack upon 
Scotland, that even Mr. Gladstone 
was constrained to counsel his fol- 
lower to widen the basis of his mea- 


sure and give it some show of fair- 


ness by including Ireland in its 
scope. Irish members are a little 
more troublesome than those from 
Scotland, and no doubt Mr. Goschen’s 
clients thought that by omitting 
Ireland (contrary to the original in- 
tention) they would be conciliated. 
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This was not to be, as Mr. Goschen 
has discovered, 


The bill is shelved, to be heard 
of no more; but before leaving it 
we may quote, and commend to the 
consideration of the English public, 
the calm and weighty sentences in 
which the Scotch bankers summed 
up their memorial to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. They say :— 


““We object to the reciprocal free- 
dom of bankjng which now exists being 
in any way restricted. That freedom 
is distinct from the right of issue ; and 
if English bankers do not enjoy perfect 
freedom of banking, we shall certainly 
not oppose the relaxation of any re- 
straint from which they suffer. If they 
are under restrictions in regard to their 
rights of issue in England, to which 
Wwe are not subject as respects our 
rights of issue in Scotland, we have no 
desire that they should not enjoy the 
freedom which we possess ; but we do 
most strongly protest against our free- 
dom to carry on the business of banking 
in England, distinguished from issue 
(more especially in the metropolis of 
the nation, where all our operations 
centre, and are ultimately settled), be- 
ing made to any extent dependent on 
the surrender of our rights of issue in 
Scotland. 

“We claim for the Scotch banks 
that they have, to the great advantage 
of Scotland, maintained a paper cur- 
rency, which is highly appreciated by 
the people of Scotland. 

“ We deprecate all attempts at legis- 
lation on a subject so important and so 
delicate as currency and banking, ex- 
cept, as heretofore, at the instance of 
the responsible Ministers of the Crown, 
and after due and deliberate inquiry ; 
and especially do we object to a mea- 
sure which is subversive of the prin- 
ciple of free comfetition in banking, 
and contrary to the policy avowed by 
the author of the Act of 1844. 

‘‘We complain of this measure as 
conceived in the interests only of a 
class, and not in the interest of the 
public; and as being palpably unjust 
in dealing differently, in circumstances 
precisely the same, with different por- 
tions of her Majesty’s subjects. We 
assert that its preamble is incorrect 
and misleading; and where it states 
what is true misleads, in not stating the 
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wholetruth. It states that certain banks, 
both in England and Scotland, have 
special privileges of making and issuing 
bank-notes ; but it omits to state that 
certain banks in Ireland have precisely 
the same privileges. It in substance 
represents, as necessarily connected, 
two things which, under the Act of 
1844, are essentially distinct—namely, 
the privilege of issue, and the conduct- 
ing the general business of banking ; 
and it states it to be equitable and 
expedier.t that the existing freedom 
of banking should be interfered with, 
whereas such interference would be 
unjust to all who, by such interference, 
would be debarred from prosecuting 
freely the business of banking, and 
more especially to those of them who 
have prosecuted it for years, openly 
and without question, and whose well- 
established and valuable businesses 
would be lost to them; and it would 
be highly inexpedient in the interest 
of the public, whom it wovld, in large 
measure, deprive of the advantages of 
competition in the business of bank- 
ing.” 


The debate on the second reading 
of Mr. Goschen’s Bill ended in 
the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to consider and report upon 
“the restrictions imposed and privi- 
leges conferred by law on bankers 
authorised to make and issue notes 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
respectively.” The debate was re- 
markable for the perfect unanimity 
which prevailed among statesmen 
on both sides of the House in regard 
to the leading principle which 
should regulate the currency of 
the United Kingdom, and marks 
a decided advance, since the days of 
Peel, towards what we have already 
described as the new theory of cur- 
rency. Mr. Cave and the Chancellor 
of’ the Exchequer on the part of 
Government, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Lowe on the part of the Opposition, 
and many members on both sides 
of the House, agreed that the issue 
of paper money is a prerogative of 
the State; and this led naturally 
to the assertion that banks of issue 
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usurp the privileges of the State, 
as Mr. Hubbard put it, and are 
subsidised by the State, accord- 
ing to Mr. Goschen and Mr. Glad- 
stone. We have seen historically 
that the issues of the Scotch banks 
were not created under the authority 
of the State, but that they grew, as 
an essential part of our banking 
system, out of our common Jaw 
freedom which the Legislature never 
interfered with till 1844, And we 
are content to allow the ‘ Times’ to 
deal with the allegation of subsidy 
and usurpation, Commenting on 
the debate the ‘Times’ on 18th 
March wrote :— 


“We may say at once that we ad- 
here to ‘the ‘age we of Sir Robert 
Peel’s legislation, that it is expedient 
that the issue of notes should be a 
function appropriated by the State, 
the profits of which should be realised 
by the State; but we must remark, 
that this conclusion is a balance of op- 
posing considerations of expediency, 
and the attempt to elevate it into a 
sacred dogma betokens a misapprehen- 
sion of the method and purpose of 
political reasoning. It is equally be- 
side the mark to speak, as Mr. Hubbard 
did, of the issue of notes on credit 
as a usurpation of the prerogative of 
the Crown. Under asystem of perfect 
liberty any person might issue a trans- 
ferable note to another, just as any 
person might go into debt to another, 
of which, indeed, it is no more than 
an example ; but we have found by 
experience that this liberty is liable to 
considerable abuse, and it is for the 
public benefit that it should be with- 
held. Sir Robert Peel could not, 
however, take it away from those who 
were systematically using it without 
compensating them for the loss, and he 
left them in possession of it, subject to. 
provisoes preventing its extension. 
Let us illustrate this. It is admitted 
that it is for the public benefit that the 
carriage of letters should be a State 
function ; but supposing before this 
principle was acted upon separate 
agencies had been established for the 
carriage of letters between London and! 
Bristol, London and York, &e. The 
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State would set up its universal system 
and compete with existing agencies 
along the established routes, but it 
would scarcely suppress these agencies 
without compensating them for the 
business of which they were deprived. 
If it was inconvenient to grant com- 
pensating allowances, and the rival 
agencies were allowed to exist, no one 
would think of calling the profits of 
the private lines ‘subsidies’ granted 
by the States The private lines would 
be survivals of an old system that had 
been established like other trade agen- 
cies to meet public wants, and con- 
tinued to maintain a competition with 
the State system, because the State 
system had not bought them out. The 
analogy thus suggested is perfect. 
Stuckey’s bank at Bristol exists side 
by side with a branch of the Bank of 
England there; its notes circulate 
throughout Somerset as the notes of 
the Bank of England circulate ; they 
circulated at first because it was con- 
venient to the neighbourhood that they 
should ‘circulate ; and they circulate 
now because the State has not found it 
convenient to buy out the exercise of a 
function which has not died out before 
State competition. When Mr. Goschen 
talks of the profits of such a circulation 
as a ‘subsidy’ from the State to the 
partners in Stuckey’s bank, he speaks 
‘as if the ‘ currency-principle’ were a 
heaven - sent. [doctrine, intuitionally 
established antecedently to the growth 
of society, and though Mr. Gladstone 
declared that nothing could be more 
strictly accurate or more felicitous than 
the term, we feel bound to submit that 
it is radically erroneous. This is not 
a mere quibble. Upon the view we 
take of the issue thus presented, our 
policy mustdepend. Like Mr. Goschen 
‘and Mr. Gladstone, we desire to see the 
power of putting notes in circulation 
everywhere reappropriated by the 
State, but if the exercise of this power 
is a gratuitous subsidy, it might be re- 
sumed in a moment; but if it is the 
survival of a right useful and lawful 
in its origin, and liable to be taken 
away, only because it is for the 
general advantage that it should be 
resumed, it cannot be taken away ex- 
cept after negotiation and bargain, 
upon such terms of compensation as 
fairly represent tlhe value of the liberty 
expropriated. Mr. Goschen is vulner- 
able on all sides. He enters the field 
to maintain the privileges of London 
bankers against the intrusion of Scotch 


rivals, and if his words mean anything 
he would be prepared to take away 
from the country banks their unim- 
peachable rights without a farthing of 
compensation.” 


It is to be regretted that such ex- 
treme views should have been ex- 
pressed in Parliament. They have 
a disquieting and disturbing effect 
on the country. They raise wide 
issues, which will be discussed with 
much bitterness; and they sug- 
gest a course which, in 1844, Sir 
Robert Peel felt to be utterly im- 
practicable, and which, as regards 
Scotland, is, we venture to say, even 
more impracticable in 1875. In 
Scotland several of the public 
bodies who, from time to time, 
during the last thirty years, have 
discussed our banking system, have 
expressed opinions hostile to Peel’s 
Acts, and in favour of a return to the 
freedom of issue, which till 1844 
prevailed. We do not agree with 
them. We are satisfied that retro- 
gression is_impossible ; and were it 
possible we think it would be highly 
inexpedient. We go further, and 
think with Sir Robert Peel and the 
‘Times,’ that if we were dealing 
with a new state of society it might 
be expedient to claim for the State 
the exclusive privilege of issuing 
notes ; but we are not dealing with 
a new state of society. On the con- 
trary, we are, as regards Scotland at 
least, dealing with a system having 
the prestige of age, and credit, and 
confidence, conformable to the usages 
of the people, and the abolition of 
which would shock their prejudices, 
and produce great popular discon- 
tent and irritation. This system is 
the “ instrument ready to your hand,” 
which Peel considered it in 1844, 
and which we think it still the true 
policy to work with, regulating the 
working of the instrument in the 
light of the requirements of the 
times. Should the time ever come 
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when the people of Scotland lose 
confidence in their paper currency, 
and when a statesman can, with 
public approval, describe the bank- 
ing system as “ rotten and bad,” or 
even as “ unsolid and insecure,” by 
all means then interfere, and put an 
end to rights which can no longer 
be exercised for the public advan- 


tage ; but that time has not yet come. 


Sir John Lubbock is deservedly 
an authority on financial statistics, 
and he teld the House of Commons 
that the rights of issue enjoyed by 
the Scotch banks were worth to 
them the use of nine millions of 
capital. Assuming for the sake of 
argument Sir John’s calculation to 
be correct, let us think what would 
be the effect on the trading and 
agricultural interests. of the country 
were these rights of issue abolished. 
We do not speak at present of the 
effect on the banks, for of course 
they would be compensated, al- 
though that process invelves at 34 
per cent. an annnal charge to the 
State of £315,000. Whatever may 
happen, the banks will no doubt 
take care of themselves. But the 
result to the public is a much more 
serious matter. At present the banks 
hold on deposit seventy-seven mil- 
lions, representing the surplus 
savings of the community, drained 
into their coffers, it is truly said, 
by means of numerous branch banks 
spread all over the country. De- 
crease the number of branches, and 
a decrease in the amount of deposits 
is the inevitable consequence. This 
is the first effect of the abolition 
of issue,—the supplies are partially 
stopped ; but even the diminished re- 
sources left cease to be available, for, 
as we are told, nine millions would 
be required to perform the function 
now discharged by our bank-notes, 
Suppose that three or four millions 
of deposits are lost through the 
withdrawal of bank facilities for 
keeping accounts in the remoter 
districts—and this is certainly a 
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very moderate estimate—and that 
the remaining seventy-three millions 
are reduced by Sir John Lubbock’s 
estimated requirement to sixty- 
four, what happens? The loans 
on cash credits, the bills discounted, 
and generally the banking accom- 
modation now afforded to the coun- 
try, would be at once reduced to a cor- 
responding extent—that is, the bank- 
ing advances would be diminished 
to the extent of nearly one-fifth. 
Can our readers realise the effects on 
every industry dependent to any 
extent on borrowed capital of such 
a serious abstraction from the bank- 
ing resources of the country? It 
would produce wide-spread confu- 
sion and disaster. We put the idea 
of suppression of our Scotch issues 
aside, therefore, as utterly impractic- 
able. It is not a question between 
the State and the Scotch banks, to 
be settled by compensation: it is 
one between the Government and 
the Scotch people, whose frugality 
would lose valued facilities, and 
whose trade and industry would be 
utterly paralysed. How are they to 
be compensated ? 

If these would be the effects of 
any interference with the paper 
currency of Scotland, it is not easy, 
and it is perhaps unnecessary, to 
attempt to estimate the result of a 
general suppression of the issues of 
the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom. It is not too much to 
say that the utmost confusion must 
prevail everywhere. If banks are 
deprived by Parliament of rights 
long exercised, the ignorant will 
readily conclude that it is for good 
reason, and a general want of confi- 
dence, if not of positive distrust, 
would ensue, aggravated by forcing 
on the people an unknown currency 
which they dislike, A demand for 
and a hoarding of gold would proba- 
bly follow, to the further detriment 
of trade and confusion of banking 
operations. The inexpediency of 
starting questions intimately affect- 
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ing so delicate a matter as banking 
and banking credit is signally il- 
justrated while we write by the de- 
een in the selling price of 

ank stocks, arising from the vague, 
undefined fear now oppressing the 
public mind of possible change in 
and interference with our banking 
system, There have been no losses, 
no commercial prostration, no dimin- 
ished dividends, nothing to shake 
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public confidence, and yet the quo- 
tations on the Edinburgh Stock Ex- 
change show that there has been a 
depreciation in the price of the stock 
of every one of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow banks. Taking the high- 
est and the lowest prices between 
1st March and 6th May (when we 
write) and allowing for dividends 
paid in the interval, we find the 
results to be :— 


Equal to a de- 


A fall per preciation on 
cent. of capital of 
: 4 £40,000 
24 45,000 
13 130,000 
11 110,000 
3 30,000 
134 135,000 
15 150,000 
144. 142,500 





Or a total depreciation of £782,500 


It is scarcely conceivable, if the 
figures were not patent, that such a 
loss could have resulted from the 
appointment of a Committee of In- 
quiry, but to those who know how 
coy a mistress credit is, the result is 
not surprising. Doubtless there 
will be an early rebound,* by which 
speculators may gain, but in the 
mean time infinite mischief is done 
to and by timid holders of stocks, 
and no stronger or better evidence 
could be adduced of the evil conse- 
quences of any interference with our 
banking system, than the results 
which have already been produced 
by mere apprehension of the possi- 
bility of such interference. The 
stocks of the Scotch banks are na- 
tional and. favourite investments 
with all classes of the people. The 
partners of the eleven banks are no 
fewer than 13,951 in number, and 
when the holder of £100 stock finds 
that the mere introduction of Mr. 
Goschen’s Bill takes nearly £12 out 
of his pocket, it is not difficult to 


understand the reSentment of this 
laige class of our frugal countrymen. 

It is said by some, and notably by 
Mr. Hubbard, that the rights of the 
State are usurped by banks of issue, 
and that the profits of a paper cur- 
rency belong to the nation. What 
would be the profit to the State 
should it resolve to provide notes 
for Scotland, and all difficulties in 
the way of its assumption of the so- 
called right were removed? The 
circulation of Scotland is six mil- 
lions, of which about four millions 
consist of one-pound notes, It may, 
we suppose, be assumed that the State 
would never issue the greatly de- 
tested small notes, and that their 
place would be filled by sovereigns. 
The paper currency required by the 
public would therefore be reduced 
to two millions, and another two 
millions would probably be neces- 
sary as till-money for use in the 
banks, At present the Scotch 
banks hold gold to the extent of 
about two-thirds of their circulation ; 





* Weare glad to see, as we go to press, that our anticipation has been partially 
realised. The public have apparently got over the Goschen “‘ scare.” 
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but let us suppose that the new 
Government issue would be against 
gold and Government securities in 
equal proportions. The profit would 
then be the return from £2,000,000 
of Government securities, equal at 
3* to £60,000. The cost of the 
Bank of England circulation of say 
£25,000,000 was officially stated in 
1861 * at £180,000 per annum; and 
at the same rate the cost of a Scotch 
circulation of four millions would be 
£28,800, leaving a profit of £31,200; 
but as the State at present derives 
in stamp duty and licenses from the 
Scotch banks upwards of £40,200, 
the revenue, would sustain an ab- 
solute loss of £9000 per annum, 
And this without allowing a single 
Jarthing for compensation to the ex- 
isting banks. We rather think the 
Chancellors of the Exchequer will 
pause before attempting to increase 
the revenue from this source. 

Since this article was in type, the 
Select Committee on Banks of Issue 
has begun its sittings, and several 
witnesses have been examined. In 
attempting to trace the course of 
legislation on the subject of bank- 
ing, we were writing under the 
impression that there was no doubt 
as to the law. We know that some 
of the most eminent counsel at the 
English Bar (such as Sir John Rolt, 
Lord Westbury, and Lord Selborne) 
have advised that the legal right of 
Scotch, Irish, and Foreign Banks 
to carry ‘on business in London was 
indisputable; many Banks issuing 
notes elsewhere have been in London 
for a long course of years without 
challenge ; and the introduction of 
Mr. Goschen’s Bill was, we thought, 
a plain admission, by implication, 
that what it forbade was lawful. 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., has, 
_ however, now appeared as the re- 
tained Counsel of the London 
Bankers, to instruct the Select Com- 
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mittee as to what the law is. We 
fear he pleads his case rather higher 
than his clients will thank him for. 
Hear® his evidence. Asked by Mr. 
Mulholland— 


“May I ask to have an explanation 
of the last reply which I got from you ; 
which was, that under the Act of 1833 
no Bank of Issue, even if it was a 
foreign or colonial bank, could es- 
tablish a branch in London ?—I answer 
your question thus: I do not think 
that the section to which you refer 
would empower them to do go ; and I 
do think that other Acts, to which I 
have already referred, exclude them. 

“* Would it modify your opinion if 
you knew that there were a number of 
such banks in London now receiving 
deposits ?—No, it would not modify my 
opinicn.” 


And, questioned by Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, his views are stated 
more fully thus :— 


“You think that the position of the 
Scotch banks is illegal, not because 
they possess in Scotland any privilege 
from the Government of this country, 
but simply because they issue in some 
part of the world, and that Scotland 
may be considered for that purpose as 
a foreign country ?—Yes. 

“Tt is in your opinion the mere 
fact of their issuing which prevents 
them from being open to establish a 
bank here?—Yes; [ think that the 
fact that they are banks of issue pre- 
vents them from opening branches in 
London. 

‘You consider that a company, how- 
ever large, which issued notes in any 
part of the world, however remote, 
would by the very fact of so issuing 
notes be prevented from conducting 
banking business in England ?—That 
is my view of the law.” 


Sir Henry Thring’s opinion is, 
that no Scotch, Irish, or Foreign 
Bank, except the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, which has a special Act, 
may come within the 65-mile 
circle, but that all may carry on 
business in any part of England 





* See correspondence between the Treasury and the Governors of the Bank of 


England.—Parl. Paper, 1861. 
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outside that circle. In order that 
our readers may see on what the 
legal controversy turns, we quote 
here the various Acts bearing upon 
it. By 8th and 9th Will. IIL, cap. 
20 (1697), it was enacted— 


‘* That during the continuance of the 
Corporation of the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, no other 
bank, or any other corporation, society, 
fellowship, company, or constitution, 
in thenature of a bank, shall be erect- 
ed or established, permitted, suffered, 
countenanced, or allowed by Act of 
Parliament within this kingdom.” 


The 7th of Anne, cap. 7, sec. 61 
(1708), enacted— 


‘‘That during the continuance of the 
said corporation of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, it 
shall not be lawful for any body politic 
or corporate whatsoever, . erected or to 
be erected (other than the said Gover- 
nor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land), or for any other persons whatso- 
ever united or to be united in covenants 
or partnership, exceeding the number 
of six persons, in that part of Great 
Britain called England, to borrow, 
owe, or take up any sum or sums of 
money on their bills or notes payable 
at demand, or at any less time than 
siz months from the borrowing thereof.” 


From 1708 till 1826 it was un- 
derstood and believed that no bank 
or copartnership with more than 
six partners could be formed in any 
part of England, and none was 
formed. In 1826, the Act of Geo. 
IV., cap. 46, was passed, which, 
after reciting that 


‘‘The Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England have consented to re- 
linquish so much of their exclusive pri- 
vilege as prohibits any body politie or 
corporate, or any number of persons ex- 
ceeding six, in England, acting in co- 
partnership, from borrowing, owing, or 
taking up any sum or sums of money 
on their bills or notes payable on de- 
mand, or at any less time than six 
months from the borrowing thereof ; 
provided, that such body politic or cor- 
porate, or persons united in covenants 


or partnersliips, exceeding the number 
of six persons in each copartnership, 
shall have the whole of their banking 
establishments and carry on their busi- 
ness as bankers at any place or places 
in England exceeding the distance of 
65 miles from London; and that all 
the individuals composing such cor- 
porations or copartnerships carrying 
on such business shall be liable to and 
responsible for the due payment of all 
bills and notes issued by such corpora- 
tions or copartnerships}respectively,’ ” 
enacts ; 

(I.) ‘‘That from and after the pass- 
ing of this Act it shall and may be 
lawful for any bodies politic or cor- 
porate erected for the purposes of 
banking, or for any number of persons 
united in covenants or copartnership, 
although such persons so united or 
carrying on business together shall con- 
sist of more than six in number, to 
carry on the trade or business of bank- 
ers iw England, in like manner as co- 
partnerships of bankers consisting of 
not more than six persons in number 
may lawfully do; and for such bodies 
politic or corporate, or such persons 
so united as aforesaid, to make and 
issue their bills or notes at any place 
or places in England exceeding the 
distance of 65 miles from London, pay- 
ableZon demand, or otherwise at some 
place or places specified upon such 
bills or notes, exceeding the distance 
of 65 miles from London, and not else- 
where, and to borrow, owe, or take up 
any sum or sums of money on their 
bills or notes so made'and issued at 
any such place or places as aforesaid : 
provided always that such corpora- 
tions or persons carrying on such trade 
or business of bankers in copartnership 
shall not have any house of business or 
establishment 'as bankers in London, 
or at any place or places not exceeding 
the distance of 65 miles from London.” 


About 1833 new light dawned 
on the country and the Govern- 
ment. It was discovered that the 
exclusive privileges of the Bank of 
England were restricted to the issue 
of bank-notes, and did not exclude 
banks of deposit. Such was the 
opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown; and to place the matter 
beyond all doubt, the Act of 1833 
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(3d and 4th Will. IV., cap. 98) was 
passed, which confirmed (sec, 2) 
the right conferred by the Act of 
1826 to establish Joint-Stock Banks 
of Issue outside the 65-mile circle, 
and by sec. 3 opened London, as has 
been hitherto understood, to the 
whole world. The third section is 
in these terms :— 


“‘11I. And whereas the intention of 
this Act is, that the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England 
should, during the period stated in this 
Act (subject nevertheless to such re- 
demption as is described in this Act), 
continue to hold and enjoy all the ex- 
clusive privileges of banking, given by 
the said recited Act of the thirty-ninth 
and fortieth years of the reign of his 
Majesty King George the Third afore- 
said, as regulated by the said recited 
Act of the seventh year of His late 
Majesty King George the Fourth, or 
any prior or subsequent Act or Acts of 
Parliament, but no other or further ex- 
elusive privilege of banking : And 
whereas doubts have arisen as to the 
construction of the said Acts, and as to 
the extent of such exclusive privilege, 
and it is expedient that all such doubts 
should be removed: Be it therefore 
declared and enacted that any body 
politic or corporate, or society, or com- 
pany, or partnership, although consist- 
ing of more than six persons, may carry 
on the trade or business of banking in 
London, or~within 65 miles thereof, 
provided that such body politic or cor- 
porate, or society, or company, or part- 
nership, do not borrow, owe, or take up 
in England any sum or sums of money 
on their bills or notes payable on de- 
mand, or at any less time than siz 
months from the borrowing thereof’, 
during the continuance of the privil- 
eges granted by this Act to the said 
Ciovernor and Company of the Bank 
of England.” 


We sce no reason to change the 
opinion already expressed as to the 
legal right of all banks, if not for- 
bidden by their own constitution, 
to carry on business as banks of 
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deposit in London, or in any’ part 
of the United Kingdom. But what- 
ever opinion may be formed on the 
legal question, probably there will 
be but one view taken of the public 
interest; and if the law is in doubt, 
the sooner it is cleared up the 
better, 

What do we then. propose as the 
remedy for the evils compleined of 
in the controversy which has arisen ? 
We answer, in the first place, that 
apart from issue, there must in the 
public interest be the most perfect 
freedom of banking. No exclusive 
privileges of the Bank of Exgland 
can be allowed to stand in the way, 
and the exclusion of the English 
bankers from London must come to 
anend. Then, in the second place, 
as regards issue, we must adhere 
to the principle and the policy of the 
Acts of 1844 and 1845, prohibiting 
the multiplication of issuers; but 
we see no expediency in prohibiting 
the amalgamation of issuing banks 
in England: on the contrary, the 
public interest points at the pro- 
vincial issues of England being 
managed by large and important 
banks with adequate capital and 
high credit, rather than by hundreds 
of small private concerns of whose 
resources nothing is known, This. 
would be a great step towards the 
realisation of that sounder and more 
solid system of banking in England 
which Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Althorp ‘and Sir Robert Peel so 
strongly desiderated, and of which 
they held up the Scotch banks as 
the model. When it is established 
English bankers will cease to fear 
competition from any quarter. If 
the inquiry of the Select Committee 
should so end, one good result will 
have been attained. In any case, 
we shall have a Blue Book of some 
interest to all who take delight in the 
literature of currency. 
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